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CHAPTER I. 


2 

of the material placed before us and- of the representations which we 
received in every province on matters of detail affecting the dehmitation 
of individual constituencies. 

Tlie Committee^ s iash. 

4. The task which our Committee was required to discharge is briefly 
the preparation of a complete scheme of delimitation of the constituencies, 
whether territorial constituencies or constituencies allotted to represen- 
tatives of special interests, in the legislatures to be established under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. Omr terms of reference 
further contemplated that we should investigate a variety of minor, but 
important and difficult, questions which are connected with the main 
problem of delimitation, and make recommendations regarding them. 
We may instance the method of voting to be adopted in plural member 
constituencies, the qualifications of electors and of candidates in the con- 
stituencies to be established for the representation of special interests ; 
and the controversial and delicate questions which arise out of the electoral 
arrangements under the Poona Pact. In one respect, our labours have 
been lightened. His Majesty’s Government had originally contemiflated 
that we should advise them on the qualifications to be prescribed for electors 
in the Chief Commissioners’ pro\dncos. They subsequently decided that 
it would be preferable that they should themselves reach a decision on this 
question, and our recommendations regarding Chief Commissioners’ 
provinces are confined accordingly to the delimitation of the constituen- 
cies in those provinces. 

Steps taken to elicit public opinion. 

5. His Majesty’s Government drew our special attention to the iip- 
portance of ensuring that, in framing our recommendations, our Committee 
shpuld do so with a full appreciation of the various currents of public 
opinion, and in particular of those factors which affect the position of 
minorities and special interests. It will not be amiss to indicate briefly 
the procedure which we decided to adopt, with a \'iow to ensuring that in 
reaching our conclusions we were fully seized of all aspects of the questions 
before us. We may, in the first place, explain that in conducting our 
enquiries, we had the advantage of a long and intensive period of pre- 
paration on the part of local Governments. While it was of course impos- 
sible for them to formulate final recommendations as regards the delimi- 
tation of constituencies, until parliamentary approval had been given to 
the Government of India Bill, the various local Governments concerned 
had made certain preliminary investigations, with the assistance in most 
cases of representative committees largely composed of members of the 
provincial legislatures and of representatives of special interests, who were 
competent to speak with authority on the more technical matters calling 
for examination. 

6. When we started our tour, we thus found available to us a mass of 
material representing the results of investigations which had been conduct- 
ed over a period of two years or more on a provisional basis by the local 
Governments concerned and by the Provincial Delimitation or Advisorjr 
Committees, which had in all provinces been established to assist them- 
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presents varieties of cliinatic conditions sncli as may be expected in an. 
area strclcliing from ilie Himalayas almost to tbc equator, and which con- 
tains people of different races speaking different languages, with different 
historical backgroimds. The difiiculties, and indeed the dangers, of aiming 
at an artificial uniformity in dealing with a country, in different parts of 
which conditions are so markedly divergent, were emphasised by Ilia 
Majesty’s Government in their terms of reference to us. 

Im-praclicahiliUj of uniforiml)/. 

9. It would have been pleasant, if as a result of our rapid tour 
through the sub-continent of Hindustan, we could have reported certain 
imiform principles which might govern generally the delimitation of con- 
stituencies. Unfortunatclj’" this is not the case. Our investigations in the 
various provinces have brought home very forcibl}^ to us the radical 
differences in provincial conditions and the importance of giving the fullest 
weight to provincial feeling in the details of both delimitation and the 
election of members to the Legislatures. Those differences are ba.sed on 
•experience of electoral arrangements extending over a period of fifteen 
years and on a full appreciation of the \ntal importance of the deci- 
sions now to be taken in their effect on future political arrangements. 
We have been compelled to recognise the impracticability of apjjly- 
ing any uniform principle even in matters so important and so 
general in their bearing as the question of multi-member or single- 
member constituencies, the method of voting to be adopted, or 
the basis on wliich representation is to be accorded to urban and 
rural areas. We deal with these two questions of princijile in some 
detail in succeeding chapters. As other instances of divergent opinions, 
we found in Bombay a desire that all labour constituencies should be 
formed from trade unions, while in Bladras the local Government consi- 
dered no trade union should be used for this purpose. IMadras aud the 
Central Provinces desired that the University constituency should be 
restricted to the Senate, while elsewhere it was proposed that graduates 
should have the vote in this constituency. In Bihar and Orissa and in 
Madras there was a strong desire for the single non-transferable vote, the 
Punjab preferred the distributive, and Bombay the cumulative vote. 
Anxious as we have been to applj’’ so far as possible the same governing 
principles in each of the provinces we have visited, it has proved impos- 
sible to do so witliout a complete di.srcgard of the actual sit\iation with 
which we found ourselves confronted. Provincial differences go very 
deep, and, while we have ende.aA’ourcd to apply a common principle 
wherever possible, more particularly in the case of the seats reserved 
for special interests, wc wish to emphasise that in so fiir as we have 
departed from that ideal, and have been compelled to adopt apparently 
conflicting jfrinciples in the c.asc of individual p^o^•inces, wc ha’^•e done 
BO only becaiise we are satisfied, after full discussion with the local Gov- 
ernments, with the provincial Committees, and with representatives of 
public opinion in the provinces, that the recommendation wc have 
framed is that which best corresponds to provincial needs aud desires 
and represents, to the best of our belief, the nearest approach to a general 
consensus of public opinion. 
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important matters to be taken into consideration will be tbe desirabilitj 
of making tbe representation of town and country in tbe legislatures pro- 
per! ionate to tbe population in each. Tbe matter will also come up for 
consideration in mixed constituencies consisting partly of urban and partly 
of rural areas. In Bombay, for example, it would be ad\dsablc, other • 
things being equal, to arrange constituencies so that urban areas ^vlll 
not bave a preponderating influence m mixed constituencies, while in 
Madras, on the other band, where rural voting strength is the greater, it 
may bo found desirable to give some weigbtage to urban areas in the 
distribution of seats 

The vieios of local Governments. 

14. The recommendations that we bave received from local Govern- 
ments show that the provinces fall, broadly speaking, into two schools. 
The first school proceeds on the basis of population ; the second, on the 
inclusion in irrban constituencies of aU areas under municipal self-govern- 
ment. 

At tbe outset of our enquiry, we were disposed to think that there 
would be advantage in achieving, if possible, a measure of uniformity 
as between tbe different provinces on this question of urban and rural 
representation. Our aim was to ensure {a) that no area should be 
included in urban eonstituencies which did not possess fairly definite 
urban characteristics ; {h) that in any case in which a large unit 
with a substantial population fell to be considered for inclusion in rural 
constituencies, on the ground that its claim to inclusion in the urban 
category was doubtful, we should sec that, if it was necessary to include 
it in a rural constituenc}^ the urban element should not dominate 
the rural in that constituency. 

The criterion to he applied. 

1 5. The first question for consideration is the criterion to be applied in 
distinguishing urban from rural. As stated above, the Indian Branchiso 
Committee, for the purpose of estimating the relative proportions of 
urban and rural in the electorate, took the only standard readily 
available without an exhaustive enqiziry uito this subject, I'iz., the 
standard of 5,000 adopted by the census authorities. Difficzdt as it may 
be to find a satisfactory’^ general dividing line between urban and rural, 
we are entirely satisfied in the light of the close and detailed study which 
we have given to this matter with the various proA’inces concerned that 
such a criterion cannot be regarded as suitable. Its uniform application 
would result in the inclusion in the urban constituencies in many pro- 
vinces of a mass of imits which are little more than large villages, which 
possess no urban characteristics of any sort, which cannot on any reason- 
able construction of the word be regarded as urban, and the addition 
of which would overload the urban eonstituencies with alien elements, 
and might in certain provinces add very substantially to the difficulties 
of candidates and members in urban constituencies. 

16. On the one hand, it may be urged that a population minimum 
of say, 10,000 is sufficiently high to ensure that no urban elements of 
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important mattcTB to be taken into consideration will be tbe desirability 
of making the representation of town and country in the legislatures pro- 
port ionate to the population in each. The matter will also come up for 
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as country or market to'n'ns, the inhabitants of which are almost all 
directly or indirectly interested in agriculture. It is only in the city 
of Madras that such characteristically urban problems as overcrowding 
and slums become apparent.” 

The local Government added that “ but for the fact that certain 
towns already enjoyed urban represcjitation, and tliat it was apparently 
the general assumption that under the new constitution separate pro- 
vision must be made for urban areas, they would not have considered it 
necessary on the ground of a conflict of interests between urban and 
rural areas to recommend separate urban representation for ."any town 
except those which contained an appreciable industrial element /in their 
population The reconunendations they have made to us are based 
on the inclusion in the urban areas of a small number of towns, in some 
cases grouped together, none of which has an aggregate^population of 
less than 50,000. 


Bengau. 

20. In Bengal, on the other hand, the Government agree with their 
Adrusory Committee that “ the urban areas of Bengal should be the 

municipal and cantonment areas ' Urbanization or the urban 

outlook, no longer implies large areas or large populations. It is much 
more intimately connected with the S 5 'stem of local government”. 
Hence, in Bengal, it is considered desirable to include in the urban consti- 
tuencies small municipalities with a population of only 2,000 or 3,000, and 
the local Government produced the following reasons in the circum- 
stances of tlieir province against a dividing line based on any -’given 
population figure. 

The position in Bengal tlius is that if 5,000 population were adopt- 
ed as the criterion for the standard urban area, the Govermnent of Bengal 
would have to omit 12 out of 119 municipalities and replace them by 
10 non-municipal tovms. The exclusion of the municipalities is opposed 
by Govermnent not only on the general ground of principle, but also 
for the reason that differentiation against the smaller areas would not 
only be strongly resented by them, but would in cases lead to the dis- 
enfranchisement of areas which at present enjoy the francluse, some 
of which are, in spite of their population, definitely urban hi character. 

“ It is significant that not one of these small municipalities has de- 
manded a change in its status, wliich imdex the law, such municipalities 
are empowered to do. 

“ Secondly, as regards the toums which are not municipalities. Govern- 
ment are of the opinion that owing to their different system of govern- 
ment they should not be included in urban constituencies. Tlie number is 
not large, and, as alread 3 '^ stated, there are special circumstances which 
account for the population in some of the cases. Were they linlced up 
with municipalities, they would be joined rvith organisations the interests 
of which in taxation and general administrafion would be quite different 
from theirs. It has to be added that the inclusion of non-municipal 
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a majority of tlie Provincial Advisory Conference recommended “ tliat 
all the towns wMch are the headquarters towns of districts and are 
mimicipalities, even if their population is below 25,000, should also be in- 
cluded in the urban constituencies The Government, with the support 

of a minority in the same conference, regarded this recommendation 
as unsound, but for a reason which is not without its own interest 
and importance in the present connection. “Persons”, they remark, 
“ living in the headquarter towns with a population of below 
25,000 would have practically no chance of securing election, as they 
would be in a hopeless minority in comparison with the larger 
toivns Avith which they Avould be linked up. The inhabitants of such 
towns have a better chance of representation by remaining in the 
rural electorate. The proposal to include the eighteen headquarter 
towns is, in the opinion of the United Provinces Government, illogical 
and based on no clearly defined principles. Other toivns might put 
forivard equally good claims for inclusion, and the result would probably 
be a demand for a larger number of urban seats. This Government 
have taken great pains to secure an even balance between urban and 
rural representation, and ivould be unwilling to see any further increase 
in the number of mban seats”. 

The Punjab. 

23. In the Punjab, on the other hand, the local Government, iidth 
whom we have discussed this matter in great detail and on whom we 
strongly urged the importance of securing that only genuinely urban 
elements were included in the electorate, remain firmly of opinion that 
all towns, howei’^er scattered, ivith a population of 7,500 or over should 
be included in urban areas. They state that the “ division of consti- 
tuencies between urban and rural ” onthisbasis “ is not merely proposed 
for the pmpose of electorfil convenience. It represents a very definite 

and marked cleavage of political opinion in the province 

The distinction between urban and rural is not confined to any com- 
munity ”. The question is regarded as one of vital importance, and we 
deal with it in detail in paragraphs 139 to 153 of our Report. 

Other provinces. 

24. The problem is of no great practical importance in the remaining 
provinces. In Bihar, the urban elements are inconsiderable, amounting 
as they do, on the classification of 5,000, to only one-twelfth of the total 
population, and, on the classification of 7,500 actually adopted by the 
local Govermnent, to still less than this. In the Central Provinces, 
the same is broadly speaking true. The urban population, adopting 
the criterion of 10,000 which the local Government recommend, amounts 
to less than 10 per cent, of the total. Assam has only three towns with a 
population in excess of 20,000 and none of these contains a population 
of more than 27,000. In the North-West Frontier Province, the problem, 
though acute, is not on a major scale. In Orissa, the urban element is s» 
negligible that the local Government recommend that no urban consti- 
tuencies should be formed, while in Sind, where the problem is confined 
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CHAPTER III.— SINGLE OR MULTI-SIEMBER 
CONSTITUENCIES. 

Our inslruclio7is. 

2G. Our terms of reference point out that this question is one which will 
call for consideration in connection with the delimitation of certain of the 
territorial constituencies. His Majesty’s Government at the same time 
express the Hew that they “ are disposed to think that, save where the 
establishment of multi-member constituencies is necessitated by the 
reservation of seats (as in the case of the scheduled castes and of the 
Mahrattas in Bombay) or for other special reasons, there would be ad- 
vantage in each constituency returning a single member They add, 
however, that the matter is one which our Committee will no doubt 
consider in the light of local conditions .and of the views expressed by the 
various pro\dnces concerned. 

Previous history. 

27 . The question is one which has not been foimd to admit of uniform 
treatment in all provinces under the present constitution. The South- 
borough Committee, whose proposals on tliis point were accepted by 
Parliament, remarked in paragraph 1.3 of their Report that “ in view of 
the fact that the franchise will bo extended to a large proportion 
of electors inexperienced in the exercise of the vote, we consider that 
it is necessary at present to adopt the most siniple method of election. 
Thus, we contemplate as a general rule single member constituencies, 
but our detailed proposals leave a latitude to the local Governments in 
cases where a rigid insi.stence on this rule is unsuited to the local conditions, 
especially in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, where special cir- 
cumstances may make it desirable to form plural member constituencies 

28. Exercising the discretion given them by the recommendations of 
the Southborough Committee the Governments of Bombay, to a very 
large extent, and IMadras, in the case of general seats almost exclusively, 
based their existing Legislative Councils on plural member consti- 
tuencies, the number of seats in those constituencies varying from two to 
three. The remaining provinces, without exception, adopted single mem- 
ber constituencies, and, at the time of the enquiries of the Indian Eran- 
chise Committee, they strongly re-aliirmed their preference for this method 
of representation, irrespective of any advantages which may be held to 
accrue from the adoption of the multi-member .system. 

29. The Indian Er.ancliiso Committee did not examine the matter in 
any detail : the 3 '' confined thcmselve.s to remarking that “ if separate 
electorates are adopted for any conununity, the constituencies so created 
must be single member constituencies, as otherwise thej’^ would be quite 
unmanageable in size. It is also clear that if any system of reservation 
of seats in joint electorates is adopted it necessaril}^ implies multi-member 
constituencies, as it is impossible to reserve seats for members in single- 
member constituencies ” (paragraph 367). And by a majority they 
recommended that, as at present, Mahrattas in Bombay should continue 
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difficult for electors to secure redress for tlieir grievances, or to voice 
their opinions effectively in the legislatures. The limited area of the 
stugle member constituency (which ex hypotJiesi will as a general rule 
be approximately half the size of a dual member and one quarter the 
size of a four-member multiple constituency) is convenient administra- 
tively, and has the great advantage of reducing the difficulties of can- 
vassing in the case of a candidate, and of maintaining contact with the 
electorate in the case of a member. Single member constituencies help 
the healthy development of the party system, a consummation much 
to be desired in the interests of future political development in India. 
They are less expensive and save delay, and they are better calculat- 
ed to produce stable majorities. The risk that minorities may secure a 
less adequate representation than would be possible under a system of 
multi-member constituencies is admitted. But it is claimed that the 
other advantages of single-member constituencies are so overwhelming 
as to constitute a strong argument for their imiversal adoption except in 
those cases in which a multi-member constituency is necessitated by such 
factors as the existence of scheduled caste seats, or the reservation of 
seats for Mahrattas, or backward tribes. 

33. The upholders of both systems unite in claiming for the system 
they uphold, that it reduces the chances of corruption. The advocates 
of single-member constituencies base themselves on the ground thah 
corruption will more easily come to light when it is a question of a limited 
area and when there is one scat only to be filled. The advocates of multi- 
member constituencies, on the other hand, represent that, given the very 
much larger area, population, and voting strength, to be expected in a 
multi-member constituency, the chances of corruption are reduced to a 
minimum, because of the impracticability, save at proliibitive cost, of 
corrupting sufficient electors to make any material difference to the 
result of an election. Both claim that it will remove caste distinctions, 
and accelerate the development of a party system. 

34. t^Tiile we had before us the example of the Southborough Com- 
mittee, and while we were assured that a system of plural member consti- 
tuencies had, since the date of the introduction of the reforms, worked 
with conspicuous success in Bombay, and had been in operation without- 
leading to any breakdown in Madras since the same date, we were never- 
theless not without hope that it might be possible to achieve uniformity- 
throughout the various Indian provinces in this matter. We regret to 
say that this ideal has not proved capable of achievement. 

35. No difficulty, of course, arises in the case of constituencies in 
which seats are reserved for scheduled castes, Mahrattas, backward 
tribes or women. These must inevitably be plural member cons'tituen- 
cies. As regards the general territorial constituencies in which no 
seatisre.served, wehave to report that while in one or two cases a local 
Government has proposed an isolated multi-member constituency, with 
the exception of Bombay, every local Government and every Proffincial 
Committee, (though m the case of Madras by a majority only), were gene- 
rally in favour of the estahhshment, as a general rule, of single-member 
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tlic public demand in Bombay for multi-member constituencies is really 
strong, and tlaat it could be ignored only at tbe cost of disregarding 
tbc desires and expressed opinions of all important parties in tlie 
Presidency. We hesitate to submit a recommendation marhcdly . 
in opposition to the general desires and opinions of an ancient 
and historic Province, more particularly when, in supporting that 
recommendation, the local Government are in a position to advance 
cogent arguments based on the peculiar position of the Presidency 
and on the experience of fifteen .years. We have no hesitation in 
these circumstances in recommending that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay be accepted, and that the principle of multi-member 
constituencies be adopted, in the case of that Presidency. Such minor 
alterations of detail in the. composition of individual constituencies as 
we tliinlc it necessary to recommend, in the light of our investigations, will 
be dealt with in the section devoted to Bombay in Chapter IV of our 
Beport. 

ilADRAS . 

39. We now turn to the case of Madras, where the problem of the 
type of constituency to be recommended is one of considerable diB&culty, 
and by no means free from controversy. The decision is one which is 
intimately cormected with the system of voting to he adopted in multi- 
member constituencies, a matter with rvliich we deal in the latter part of 
this chapter. Subject to that reservation, we think it is possible to examine 
the general question unthout entering at this stage into the relative 
methods of voting systems. 

Madras, under the existing constitution, has had a large proportion 
of reserved seats and so of multi-member constituencies. Those reserved 
seats were established in the interests of safegixarding the non-Brahmin 
community. In addition to the seats so reserved (which may be regarded 
as corresponding in kind to the seats which wll in future be reserved 
for the members of the scheduled castes) they created in 1920, with 
the approval of Parliament, a small niimber of additional multi- 
member constituencies. In the light of experience of those con- 
stituencies during the last fifteen years, the local Government, with the 
support of the majority of their Provincial Committee, have recommended 
to us that multi-member constituencies should be abolished and 
replaced by single-member constituencies, except where they are neces- 
sitated by tbe reservation of seats for scheduled castes. With their 
recommendation they have, however, communicated to us the closely 
reasoned argument of an important minoritj’’ in the Provincial Committee, 
which contains amongst others one former Chief Minister, in support of 
the establishment of multi-member general constituencies, accompanied, 
however by a distributive system of voting. 

40. The arguments of the minority are based essentially on the de- 
sirability of securing adequate and reasonable treatment for minorities 
in tbe Presidency. The minorities which they have in view are not, it 
appears, minorities such as those envisaged by the Government of -Bom- 
bay — Jews, Parsees, Jains — ^but minorities within the Hindu fold. Caste 
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previous opinion; and we found that a consideration of dominating^ 
importance with them was the production of a strong party- 
government, and that they regarded it as of more importance to 
produce a majority of such a character as to guarantee a stable 
government, and to avoid changes of government wliich could not 
but enure to the disadvantage of the harmonious worMng of the new 
constitution in its earlier years, than to produce a scheme which would 
ensure beyond dispute that every minority, however small, should have 
some hope of seeming representation. The local Government were not 
satisfied, apart from this, that there was any case for affording special 
protection to minorities vithin Hinduism. In their \dew, all that was 
necessary in the way of protection for minorities was that afforded by 
those provisions of the Government of India Act which reserved seats 
for women, for the scheduled castes, for the representatives of the back- 
ward areas and tribes, and for labour. 

Our rccornmendaiions. 

43. We fully admit the force of the arguments advanced by the local 
Government. But we are of opinion that given the intensity, the bitterness, 
and the importance of inter-caste strife in Madras, there is, at any rate 
under present conditions, a strong case for taldng steps to remove it. We 
are satisfied, apart froin this, that, despite the opposition of the Govern- 
ment and of the majority of the Delimitation Committee, the current of 
public opinion in the Presidency which demands multi-member consti- 
tuencies is too strong lightly to be ignored. On a consideration of the 
problem as a whole, and with the fullest appreciation of the objections to 
rejecting the considered opinion of a local Government on a matter such 
as tliis, we have therefore decided to recommend the creation of a 
certain number of multi-member general constituencies -in IMadras in 
addition to those proposed to us by the local Government and to 
those necessitated by the reservation of seats for the scheduled 
castes. But we are of opinion that, save where a scat is reserved for the 
scheduled castes, in no case should the constituencies in question contain 
more than two seats, and on this basis avc are satisfied that no adminis- 
trative difficulty of any consequence will occur in holding the elections. 
We have been furnished with an alternative scheme on the lines to which 
we have referred above by the local Government, whose w-illing 
co-operation, even in opposition to their considered opinion, we gratefully 
appreciate. Our recommendations in the case of Madras are accord- 
ingly based on the alternative scheme of multi-member constituencies 
prepared by the local Government in response to our requ,est. 

MeHiods of voting. 

44. Although we have not hitherto referred to this question save 
cursorilj’-, it is one of decisive importance as affecting, in the case both of 
Madras and Bombay, the question wffiether constituencies shall be multi- 
member or single-member, and, familiar as the subject is, we feel 
justified in examining the various systems, in some little detail, before we 
record our recommendation as to the method of votine which should be 
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of its adoption. It is of course the simplest form of voting and one ■well 
suited to an illiterate electorate. It also saves an immense amount of 
time in counting. It is possible, moreover, to use it without inconve- 
nience in the case of certain of the constituencies set aside for represen- 
tatives of special interests. We have, in these ';ircumstances, recom- 
mended its adoption in a certain number of cases, the details of which 
■will be found under the sections allotted to the various provinces in 
Chapter IV of our Report. But beyond this we found ourselves, in the 
light of our discussions with Pro-vincial Committees and provincial 
Governments, unable to go. 

The distributive vote. 

48. Under the distributive system of voting, the elector has as many 
votes as there are seats, but can give one vote bnly to any one candidate. 
We foimd that considerable interest was talcen in certain pro'vdnces in the 
question of the distributive vote, and that there was a not unimportant 
degree of support for its employment in cases in which seats were 
reserved in a multi-member constituency. 

It was advocated in its compulsory form in connection with 
constituencies containing reser\’^ed seats, where, so it was suggested, 
the voter might be given difEerent coloured ballot papers to ensure 
a division of his two votes between the scheduled caste and the caste 
Hindu candidate. So far, however, as the scheduled caste constituencies 
are concerned, we are of opinion that the distributive vote is open ■to 
much the same criticism as the single non-transferable vote, and to the 
risk in practice that the compulsory assignment of the votes would in 
efiect emphasise the separate character of the representation accorded; 
We admit that it is no'b perhaps of decisive importance, and that it may 
well be argued that when there is a multiplicity of scheduled caste candi- 
da^tes, a member of the scheduled castes would distribute his votes between 
those scheduled caste candidates according to his preference. Alterna- 
ti'vely, it is possible that he might distribute his votes between the caste 
Hindu candidates, if more than one in number. These are possibilities. 
But we do not regard it as probable that there will be a multiplicity of 
scheduled caste candidates, save possibly in Bengal. We feel that votes 
■svill as a rule, given Indian conditions and the past liistory of tliis ques- 
tion, be di'vided according to the caste of the elector between the caste 
^ndu and the scheduled caste candidate, and we regret that, in these 
circumstances, we are unable to recommend the adoption of the system 
for scheduled caste constituencies. 

49. As regards the other multi-member constituencies, we are not 
in favour of the adoption of the distributive vote, and we are of opinion 
that any advantages it may have are more than outweighed by the very 
definite advantages which we see in the adoption of the cumulative 
system of voting in multi-member constituencies. 

The cu7nulative vote. 

50. Under this system, the elector has as many votes as there are 
seats, but^may plump them all for one candida'te, or distribute them over 
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favour of that system. But the objections which we see to the 
single non-transferable vote, where there is any question of seats 
reserved for the scheduled castes, and which are, in our opinion, 
decisive, have been set out above. We do not in the light of 
the very strong support given to the cumulative system of voting by 
the Government of Bombay, with their long experience of it, consider 
that the risk of confusion is a real one, or that the administrative diffi- 
culties involved in its adoption are really serious. It is in these circum- 
stances that we submit our recommendation, that, save where a local Gov- 
ernment strongly urges that the single non-transferable vote should be 
employed in the case of an individual multi-member constituency in which 
no seat is reserved, the cumulative method of voting should be generally 
adopted in multi-member territorial constituencies. In Orissa we have, 
for example, made an exception in the Berhampur constituency, where 
there is no seat reser\^ed for the schedtded castes, and where the intention 
is to protect the Telegu minority. Similarly in the Singhbhum, and 
backward tribal constituencies in Bihar, we agree that the single non- 
transferable vote might be used with advantage. 
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Constituencies reserved for special interests and women to be dealt with 

separately. 

67. WitK the general principles governing the aUocation of the seats 
assigned to representatives of special interests and of women in the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies, and, in so far as this may he necessary, 
with the qualifications to be prescribed for electors and candidates 
in those constituencies, we propose to deal in detail in separate 
chapters of oux Keport, in which we shall set out not merely the 
principles in question, but the detailed proposals of the various 
local Governments in respect of each of the special interests concerned 
and our recommendations regarding them. Such references as appear in 
the present chapter to the constituencies allotted to representatives of 
special interests (including women and the scheduled castes) are therefore 
of a cursory nature. 

■ The general basis of our proposals. 

58. Before turning to a detailed examination of the proposals of indi- 
vidual Governments, we may remark that we have endeavoured so far 
as possible to base our proposals on recogm’sed administrative units, 
whether the tahsil, the thatia, the taluq, the district, or the division; 
and that we have adopted the principle that it is undesirable in any 
case to reduce the number of seats assigned to urban areas, or. to a 
special interest, below the number so assigned in the existing Legislative 
Councils. Broadly speaking, we have 51 s a rule taken population 
as the general basis of our proposals. But we have not failed to 
take into accoimt such special conditions as area, voting strength, and 
the difficulty of commimications, where we regarded the case for giving 
weight to those considerations as justified by the special circiun stances 
of any individual case. 

We now turn to a detailed ana]ysis_of the proposals of the various 
local Governments. 
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Proposals of the local Government. 

61. Theie "will be 215 seats intbefutiue Provincial Legislative Assemb- 
ly in Madras. Of tbese, 146 axe general seats (30 of this number being 
reserved for the scheduled castes), 28 are allotted to representatives of the 
Muliammadan commnnity, two to Anglo-Indians, three to Europeans, eight 
to Indian Christians and one to representatives of backward areas and 
tribes. The remaining seats axe allotted to representatives of special 
interests. They include eight seats (six general, one Muhammadan and 
one Indian Christian) assigned to representatives of women. 

62. The proposals submitted to us by the local Government are based, 
broadly spealdng, on the inclusion in urban constituencies of those towns 
only which in their view possess indisputable urban characteristics, a total 
of sixteen in aU. The remaining towns, irrespective of their size, will 
be included in the rural constituencies. On the basis of population urban 
areas would he entitled, on the ratio of the population of all municipalities 
to the total population, to some fifteen seats out of the 182 allotted to the 
general, Muhammadan, and Indian Christian communities (excluding 
women). In the interests of securing a reasonable balance of urban and 
rural representation it is in fact proposed to allot fifteen general and two 
Muhammadan seats to urban constituencies, in addition to five of 
the eight seats assigned to representatives of women. The Jo cal 
Government further recommend that, save where multi-member 
constituencies are necessitated by the reservation of seats for the 
scheduled castes, or by the impracticability of conveniently dividing a 
large revenue di^dsion, the tei-ritorial constituencies in the Presidency 
should be single member. The scheduled caste constituencies have been 
allotted, imder their proposals, to those areas in which their population 
is largest. The average area and population of the general and Muham- 
madan constituencies under the present constitution and the proposals of 
the local Government as finally amended in the hght of discussion with us 
are as follows : — 



( 1 
j General. 

Muhammadan. 


i 

1 

! Existing i 

J i 

1 Proposed. | 

! 

Existing. 

Proposed. 

1 

Area (Sq. miles.) ! 

2,031 

i 1,093 : 

1 j 

. 2,154 

015 

Population 

586.930 I 

301,674 I 

814.820 

242,168 


I 

1 




, of urban to rur.al seats will be approxiTOately 1 to 10-7, 

whUe the ratio of urban population to rural nopulation, on the basis of the census fii^ure. 
i>e 1 to Xz, ^ * 


Proposed representation of urban areas. 

63. The efiect of the proposals submitted to us by the local Govern- 
ment was to set aside (in addition to two of the general seats reserved, 
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selection of areas r^hich vreTc decisively vitban in chaTacter as the basis of 
their urban constituencies, v/e felt considerable difficulty in accepting as 
satisfactory without further explanation a scheme under which a nvunber 
of units with a population ninning into thousands (and in one case a 
population of no less than G1,000) would be cast into rural constitu- 
encies. The ohjectious which we saw were two-fold. In the first place, 
we found it, on the face of it, extremely difficult to feel confident that 
units with so large a population did not possess urban characteristics 
such as would justify their inclusion in urban constituencies. Secondly, 
it seemed to us at least equally open to question whether the effect of 
throwing these large and relatively compact units of population into rural 
constituencies would not result in the domination of those constituencies 
by tbe urban element. After further consideration, it seemed to us, 
horyever, that it should be not impossible to deffise a modified scheme 
which would meet the wishes of the local Government and our criticisms of 
^^1 S^peral effect of that scheme would be to gather into ten groups 

all the municipahtics in the province with a population of over 25,000. 
The ^oups would be formed so far as possible bj' a combination of certain 
mstnets, which the Prorrincial Delimitation Committee, with their local 
innwledge of the conditions of Madras, had originally recommended 
as being suitable to form the basis of such a combination. In these cir- 
cumstances, we explained to the local Government the difficulties v'c felt, 
and we mvited them, failing a resolution of difiiculties, to consider 
either the alternative scheme rvhich we had jmt forward, or some modi- 
original proposal, so as to bring it into closer harmony 
with the broad principles indicated in our terms of reference. 

67. The local Government, to whose readiness to assist us in this 
t fullest tribute, foimd themselves, however, 

^ result of further discussion ivithour Committee, to recommend 
m their original proposals. Broadly speaking, 
them attitude was that there was no que-stion of urban and rural Si 
Madras ; and that had they had a free hand, they would have recommended 
the abolition of urban constituencies altogether, and (wi%h the possible 
^caption of Madras City) would have diffided the whole of the area 
^ territorial constituencies in which no distinction 

would be made beWeen urban and rural. They urged very stronMy 
that while at first sight the proposals which they had put forw'ard mivht 
appear unsatisfactory, when viewed from the standpoint of Parliament or 
of critics unfamiliar with Madras, still that criticism, based essentially 
parliamentary conditions, and so ultimately on electoral 
and economic conditions in Great Britain, could not reasonably be 
regarded as necessarily valid in the very different conditions of the 
Maffias Presidency ; that their proposals (and we are bound to admit 
at the endence at our disposal entirely supports their suggestion) 
had been universally accepted in that Presidency ; and that, therefore, 
tS^haT? circumstances, to the very full explanations 

r^dLr, , by the local Government as to the special 

proposals had been framed, arid to 
the impossibility of devising any equally satisfactory alternative scheme 
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is not in our view excessive, even if tlie three women’s constituencies to be 
located in urban areas are taken into account : it represents a ratio 
of 1 : 71 as against a ratio between urban and rural population of 1 : 6. 

70. The local Government, finally, in addition to certain other alter- 
ations which we regard as improvements, have so rearranged their 
women’s seats (as explained in paragraph 346 of our Report) as to 
increase by one the number of those seats assigned to urban areas, and. 
to secure that, if only by means of these seats, certain areas of a semi- 
urban character, which, under their proposals, have been excluded from the 
urban constituencies shall receive a degree of urban representation. 

71. Despite the doubts which we entertain as to the entire suit- 
ability in all respects of the arrangements proposed by the local Gov- 
ernment, we feel that the matter is not perhaps one of sufficient import- 
ance to justify a radical alteration by us of a scheme which, in the 
opinion of those who will have to work it, and of those whose 
parliamentary representation it must vitallj'’ affect for a number ' 
of years to come, seems in fact likely to be well suited to the particu- 
lar conditions of the pro\'ince. In these circumstances, we reconunend 
for acceptance the local Government’s proposals with the modifi- 
cations to which we have referred above. The effect of these proposals 
will be to allot one urban seat to each of the followdng towns or groups 
of toAvns : — 


Vhagapatam 

% • 

Population. 

51.299 

No. of scats 

1 

Cocanada 

• • 

60,948 

1 

Ma.sulipatam-Itezwada 

» • 

95,961 

1 

Guntur-Tenali . . 


73,061 

1 

Madras City 


. . 623,077 

5 

Tanjoro-Kumbakonam . . 


. . 113,733 

1 

Madura 


.. 158,731 

1 

Tinnevolly-Palamcottah 


79,012 

1 

Coimbatore 


80,241 

1 

Salom 


91,271 

1 

Trioiiinopoly-Srirangam . . 

. . 

. . 127,621 

1 


72. In addition one Muhammadan seat will be assigned to Madras 
City, the Muhammadan population of which is 70,031, and one to the 
municipalities of Calicut, Cannanore, and Tellicherr->', on the West 
coast of the province, Avith a Muhammadan population of 60,728 ; 
the three general women’s scats will, as explained in chapter VI of' our 
Report, be assigned respectivel.v to the urban areas of Madras City, 
Ellore, and Tellicherry cum Calicut ; one Muhammadan woman's seat 
■will be assigned to Madras City ; and the seat reserved for an Indian 
Christian Avoman Avill be allotted to the municipalities of Tinnevelly, 
Palamcottah, and Ttiticorin. 
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n.— BOMBAY. 

74. Statistics. 

Area 

ITiimbor of Divisions . . 

Ntimbor of Districts . . 

Population. — 


Total population .. .. .. .. .. 18^102,475 

Hindus (including Mahrattas and scheduled castes) . . 15,602,932 
fHahrattas and allied castes • . , . . . 6,664,560 

Scheduled castes . . . . . . - - . . 1,073,896 

Muhammadans . . . , . . . . . . 1,802,385 

Indian Christians . . . . . . . . . . 267,460 

Duropnans . . . . . . . . . . 18,028 

Anglo-Indians . . . . . . . . . . 14,176 


Distribution of the seats in the future Assembly. 

75. The future Bombay Provincial Legislative Assembly will contain 
175 seats. 114 of these are general, fifteen of that number being 
reserved for the scheduled castes, and seven for Mahrattas ; 29 are Muham- 
madan, two Anglo-Indian, three European and three Indian Christian ; 
while one is reserved for a representative of backward areas and tribes. 
In addition five general seats and one Muhammadan seat are reserved 
for women. The balance of seventeen is allotted to various special 
interests. 

Preparatory worJe by the local Government. 

76. In April 1933, the local Government set up a committee, com- 
posed of the Commissioners of Divisions, to make such provisional preli- 
minary investigations as were possible with regard to the delimitation of 
constituencies for the future Provincial Legislative Assembly on the basis 
of the proposals in the White Paper. The result of the investigations of 
the Commissioners, with the preliminary observations thereon of the local 
Government, was referred in June 1935 to a special Provincial Delimi- 
tation Committee. The Committee, which was under the chairmanship 
of a High Comb Judge, consisted, with one exception, of non-ofiS.cials 
who were members of the Provincial Legislative Coimcil. The Com- 
mittee co-opted representatives of women, labour and commerce. 
A summary of its recommendations for the future Provincial Legisla- 
tive Assembly was published in the Press at the beginning of August 
for pubhc criticism, together with the provisional views of the local 
Government. The recommendations themselves were discussed in the 

t Exclusive of the Mahrattas and allied casicu of the Ahmcdahad, Broach and 
Banch ^Mahals, K.aira and Surat Districts, and also of tlxo Huruhs of the Bclgaum, 
Bijapur, Dharwar and Kanara Districts. 
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We are informed tliat the constituencies, the area of some of which 
is considerable, will be manageable by a candidate without undue expense 
or physical strain, that one day will suffice for polling them, and that no 
difficulty should arise as regards the maintenance of contact by members. 

Basis fob Urbaw and B-ubad Representation recommended by tee 

LOCAL Government. 

78. As stated in paragraph 77 above, the broad principle adopted by 
the local Government is to concentrate urban representation in a hmited 
number of large towns which have indisputably urban characteristics, 
all other towns being included in the rural constituencies. Under their 
proposals, 132 out of 158 territorial seats (including those assigned 
to women) will be allotted to rural constituencies (104 general, 24 
Muhammadan, one European, one Anglo-Indian and two Indian Christian) 
and 26 vdllbe urban (sixteen general, six Muhammadan, two European, one 
Anglo-Indian and one Indian Christian). The lurban seats will thus be 17 
per cent, of the total, and the rural 83 per cent. Out of a total of 75 elected 
seats in general constituencies in the existing Legislative Council, 17, or 23 
per cent., are urban, and 58, or 77 per cent., are rural. The urban popula- 
tion of the Presidency at the present time is stated to be 24 per cent., 
13 per cent, of which is, however, made up of the population of small 
towns which, under the local Government’s proposals, will be included 
in the rural constituencies. If the population of the large urban areas 
which they propose to include in urban constituencies is alone taken into 
account, it is 11 per cent, of the total population of the Presidency and 
receives 17 per cent, of the seats. In other words, on the basis of the 
local Government’s proposals, urban interests receive a definite weightage 
in terms of seats. 


Questions for consideration. 

79. The questions for consideration are, in the first place, the general 
suitability of the basis adopted by the local Government, and secondly 
the appropriateness of the degree of weightage which they recommend 
for urban interests. 


Suitability of the basis proposed. 

80. As regards the first of these points, we would invite attention to 
the discussion of this question in Chapter II of our Report. We are 
ourselves disposed to see much advantage in a division of urban from rtual 
representation on the lines proposed by the local Government. Such a 
di^dsion ensures that the urban constituencies are not over-loaded vrith 
small and scattered urban elements, insufficiently important in themselves 
to exercise any decisive influence, and yet sufficiently numerous to involve 
some risk that the representative of an urban constituency will not be 
in a position to speak with a decisive voice on such matters affecting urban 
interests as may arise in discussion in the legislatures. It is, however, 
clearly of particular importance, if a basis is to be adopted such as that 
now under consideration, to ensure that it does not result in the inclusion 
m the rural constituencies of urban elements .so substantial that they 
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than tlnee more general seats, one of which, it was suggested might be 
taken &om Ahmedabad City and two from the Central Division, should be 
allotted to Bombay. 

Additional weiglitage recommended for Bombay City. 

83. This is a question of much importance, and we have closely 
investigated it in consultation with the local Government and the Pro- 
vincial Committee. We are of opinion, as a result, that there is a case 
for some additional weightage for Bombay City. We have explained 
in paragraph 249 and paragraphs 303 to 305 of our Keport the circum- 
stances in which we recommend the redistribution of the seats allotted 
to women and the scheduled castes, which will result in the assignment 
to Bombay City of one additional women's seat and one additional sche- 
duled caste seat. With these additions, we are of opinion that the legiti- 
mate claims of Bombay City will be adequately safeguarded. The rela- 
tively small additional weightage to urban interests which is involved 
in the acceptance of our recommendations is not in our \riew in any way 
excessive. 

Retpresentation-s tn respect of individual constituencies. 

84. 11 e have received a large number of suggestions in regard to the 
modification of the boundaries of individual constituencies or the re- 
distribution of individual seats. We have examined these, and in certain 
oases, where we thought that a prxma facie case had been established, 
we have asked for the assistance of the local Government to enable us 
to reach a conclusion. The only points which, in the light of our investi- 
gations, appeared to us to call for detailed discussion in our Report are : 

(a. ) the claims of the Northern Division to a larger number of seats ; 

(5) the claims of Surat and Rander to a Muhammadan urban 
seat; and 

(c) the possibility of combining certain districts into dual -member 
constituencies for the purpose of Muhammadan representation. 

We deal with these questions seriatim 

(a) The claims of the Northern Division. 

85. On a population basis, it appears that the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency is entitled to 28 seats, and the Central Division 
to 49, as agamst 2/ and 50 seats, respectively, allotted to them under the 
proposals of the local Government. Thus Poona City hr the Central Divi- 
sion, which is entitled to 1 • 4 seats on a basis of population, has been allot- 
ted 2 ; while Kaira District in the Northern Division, which is entitled on 
population to 4 -89 seats, has been allotted four seats. We suggested to 
the local Government that in these circumstances one seat should be 
transierred from Poona to Kaira. 

86 The local Government, while admitting that on a population 
basis the Northern Division would be entitled to one more seat, urged 
strongly, however, that their scheme was a carefully balanced scheme in 
which It would be impossible to make even minor alterations at this 
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r. 


sucli a combination would probably result in tbe return of a better 
type of candidate, tbe following districts should be combined and made 
into dual-member Jlubammadan rural constituencies . 

(n) Satara and Sbolapur ; 

(6) Abmednagar and Poona ; 

(c) West Kbandesb and Nasik. 

90. Tbe local Government have been good enough to investigate 
this proposal. Put they inform us that there is not in their view any 
force in the suggestion that better candidates would be forthcoming, if it 
were adopted. Its adoption would, apart from this, produce constituen- 
cies of unmanageable size, and it would conflict with the principle adopted 
by.-the Provincial Committee and the local Government in framing 
their Muhammadan constituencies, that not more than one district should 
be combined in a single constituency. The local Government state 
that they are satisfied that their original proposals have received the ap- 
proval of the majority of the Muhammadan population. In the light of 
their examination of the suggestion now under consideration, we are of 
opinion that they have established a decisive case for the acceptance of 
their original proposals. 

91. In all other respects we accept the recommendations of the local 
Government for the delimitation of the territorial constituencies. We 
discuss in the appropriate Chapters of our Report certain other sugges- 
tions for a modification of their proposals for the allocation of seats to 
women, to the scheduled castes, to Indian Christians and to backward 
tribes. 


Scats reserved for Mahrnttas. 

92. We accept the distribution of these seats recommended by the 
local Government. We wish, however, to draw attention to a minor 
but important point. The Government of India Act, in its references 
to the seats set aside for the representation of Mahrattas, makes no 
reference to the so-called “ Allied Castes ”, and it is arguable on a 
strict construction of the statute as it stands, that a member of the 
Allied Castes would be inehgible to vote or to stand as a candidate for 
one of the Maliratta seats in question. The .Allied Castes have, how- 
ever for many years shared the representation reserved for Mahrattas 
in the Bombay Legi.slative Council, and the definition of “ Mahratta ” 
in the existing Bomba}^ electoral rules is so worded as to cover them. It 
is generally accepted in the Pre.sidency that they are entitled to continue 
to enjoy the benefit of this representation ; the local Government 
regard it as of real importance to place their position in regard to it 
beyond doubt, and we recommend in these circumstances that, to prevent 
any possibilit}- of misunderstanding, the Order in Council delimitiog 
const, ituencies should, if this is appropriate, contain a definition of 
“ Mahratta which will cover the Allied Castes on the lines of the 
definition of “ IMahratta ” in the present Bombay Electoral Rule.s. 
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in tile Bengal Legislative Council, wliich. lasted for two days, and in 
wliicli 36 members took part. As finally submitted to us, tkey embodied 
the results of the examination by the local Government of the represen- 
tations received from the public, of the recommendations of the Pro- 
vincial Committee, and of the discussions which took place in the Legis- 
lative Coimcjl. 

Proposals of the local Govermncnt. 

96. The local Government propose to create single-member consti- 
tuencies. For the purpose of their general constituencies, they propose 
to regard as urban areas all municipalities, irrespective of population, 
which are subject to the provisions of the Bengal Mtmicipal Act and the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, and, in addition, the cantonment of Barraclcpore. 
Their Muhammadan urban constituencies are based on selected municipali- 
ties, which contain 62 per cent, of the Muhammadan urban population, 
on the ground that with the small number of seats available for distribu- 
tion, it would be impossible to create suitable urban constituencies com- 
prising the municipalities of the whole presidency. Under their scheme, 
xmits with a population so small as 1,900 are included in urban areas, 
while certain large towns, such as Kharagpur, with a population of 58,134, 
fall into rural areas, on the ground that they do not enjoy the form of' 
government wliioh has been adopted as the distinguishing criterion 
between urban and rural. 

97. Under the proposals of the local Govermnent, there will (in addition 
to tivo general and two Muhammadan women’s seats which ivill be assigned 
to special constituencies in urban areas) be twelve general urban and six 
Muhammadan urban constituencies, as against eleven general urban and 
six Muhammadan urban constituencies in the present Legislative Council. 
As in the present Council, six of the general urban seats will be allotted 
to Calcutta. Tlie weightage in favour of the urban population under the 
existing constitution is 116 per cent, in the case of the general 
and 319 per cent, in the case of the Muhanunadan constituencies. The 
effec t of the proposals now put forward by the local Government is to 
reduce the weightage to 41 per cent, in the case of general constituencies 
and to 43 per cent, in the case of Muhammadan constituencies. 

The scheduled easts constituencies are under the local Govern- 
ment’s proposals exclusively situated in rural areas. They are allotted, 
generally speaking, to those areas in wliich the population of the scheduled 
castes is the largest. 

98. The average area and population of a general and a Muhammadan 
seat under the existing and imder the future constitution are as follows : — 


General . . 


Population. 


A rea . 


r ^ ^ 

Pro.'sont. I’i'oposed. Present. Proposed- 


582,697 


300,700 

242,168 


2,031 

2.154 


1.099- 


Mutammadan . , 


814.818 


051 
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or E^harda (6,118) botii of which were definitelv iixhan in character ; 
while eren among the municipalities with a population of less than 
5,000, Xorth Dum Dum (4.535), for example, was a suburb of Calcutta 
and xmquestionablv urban in character and outlook , and the same 
to a less extent was true of Chakdah (3,906). The local Co^ernment 
saw no possibilitv hi these circumstances of achie^-ing reliable and 
satisfactory results on the basis of a minimum population figure. 

103. It was. they informed us. in these circumstances that after 
verv considerable discussion and a very full consideration of alternati\e 
methods, they had reached the conclusion that the only practicable basis, 
and the only basis likely to correspond to the realities of the situation in 
Benual, was to adopt, as the criterion, whether an area fell within the 
opera.tion of the Bengal iinnicipal Act, or within the operation of the 
Bengal Local Self-Govermnent Act. and to class areas falling under the 
former as urban and those falling under the latter as rural. The applica- 
tion of this test adruittedli.' produced certain anomalies, such as the 
exclusion from the urban category of the large non-municipal town of 
Kharagpur. But the broad principle was in their \-iew the right one, 
and it had met with general support both in the Provincial Comnnttee 
and from tlie public. The local Government were satisfied that the line 
of division between municipal and non-municipal areas in the promnee 
was a real one ; that the interests of the municipalities were wholly diver- 
gent from those of the surrounding rural areas : and that municipalities 
tlrrown into the some group for the purpose of urban representation 
would have a grearer common interest with one another than any of 
them could have with the rural areas siuroimding them. They added 
that the scheme put forward by them, involving as it did the creation of 
twelve urban general seats, six of wliich would be allotted to Calcutta, 
represented a general agreement bctv.'cen the various interests concerned : 
that such expressions of dissatisfaction with it as had been received, should 
he regarded as directed rather to securing an increase in the total number 
of seats to be allotted to urban areas, than to a radical re-cision of the 
scheme : and that any reversal or modification of the compromise which 
it represented would unquestionably give rise to considerable feeling 
in the province as well as to much administrative difiiculry. 

Our rccommcudntiov.s. 

104. V.'e discussed this matter in some detail both with the local 
Goveminent and with the Provincial Delimitation Committee, and. in 
reaching our decision, we took into consideration the representations 
received bv u.s resarding it from tnembers of the public and in the press. 
The Provincial Delimitation Committee dent an almost imqualified 
support to the arguments advanced by the local Government, and the 
result of onr enquiries satisfied ns that, whatever may be the case in 
other provinces, the line of demarcation in Bengal between those areas 
which enjoy a mimicipal form of government and those wliich come 
within the operation of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 
afiords a reasonable oasis for the separation of units into urban and rural. 
Tn the circumstances, we accept the general basis of the scheme proposed 
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Our recommendations. 

{%) The Muhammadan urban seats. 

107. We are of opinion, on a review of the situation as a whole, that- 
the weightage proposed to be allotted to urban areas under the local 
Government’s scheme is not excessive. There is no special difficulty 
about the number of seats to be allotted to Muhammadan urban 
interests, though a small section of Muhammadan opinion seems dis- 
posed to favour a slight reduction in its number, and we accept the 
local Government’s view that the allocation they recommend has 
stood the test of public criticism, and that six seats is the minimum 
which will give adequate representation to the somewhat scattered 
municipalities wdaich, in the circumstances referred to in paragraph 96 
above, liave been selected as the basis of representation in the case of 
urban Muhammadans throughout the province. 

(ii) The general urban seats. 

108. As regards the general seats, we recognise that the proposal 
of the local Government involves the assignment to urban general 
interests of tlirec seats more than they w'ould be entitled to receive if the 
criterion w’-ere population. But, as we 'have indicated elsewhere, we 
accept the principle that it is undesirable to reduce the number of urban 
seats in any province below that in the existing Legislative Council. On 
this assumption, the number of general urban seats in Bengal must be 
fixed at a mimmiun of eleven, and all that there is in dispute is whether 
there is a case for the addition of one more seat. Having regard to the 
great importance, political and commercial, of Calcutta, to the domi- 
nating position of the Hindu community in that city, to the fact that it 
is, to quote the local Government, “ the centre of Hindu learning, of 
Hindu institutions, of Hindu social life and political activity ”, and 
to the very strong expressions of public opinion in the province in favour 
of some further increase in the representation to be accorded to 
general urban interests, we are of opinion that the local Government 
are right in proposing that the number of general urban seats should 
be fixed at t^velve, and that six of that number should, as at present, 
be assigned to Calcutta, and we recommend their proposal, for which, 
so far as we are able to judge, there is a very substantial degree of public 
support, for acceptance. 

tc) Bcf.resentalioa of the scheduled castes in urban constituencies. 

''’cre not satisfied at first sight that there was adequate 
justmeation for confining the scheduled caste constituencies to rural 
areas, as recommended by the Provincial Delimitation Committee and 
by the local Government. We are, however, informed (and the oral 
evidence tendered to us bore this out) that the scheduled castes them- 
selves would prefer that all their seats should be assigned to rural 
areas, smee they regard it as probable that they will be able to exercise 
^ ^ iMiuence in elections in those areas tlian in urban areas. The 

inhabitants of the urban areas, on the other hand, would prefer that the 
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IV. — ^THEJ UNITED PROVINCES. 


114. Statistics. 

Area . . 

Numter of divisions 

Number of districts . . • • . • 

Population — 

Total 

Hindus (including scheduled castes) 

Scheduledjpastes 

Muhammadans 

Europeans , . 

Anglo-Indians 
Indian Christians 


106,248 square miles, 
10 
48 

48,408,763 

40,905,586 

12,591,525 

7,181,927 

22,043 

11,263 

170,216 


115. Distribution of seats. 


Total. 

General (includ- 
ing S. C.). 

Sche- 

duled 

castes. 

Muhammadan . 

Anglo-Indian. 

European. 

Indian Christian. 

special interests. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Present *100 

8 

62 

•• 

-- 

4 

25 


1 


10 

Proposed 228 

13 

127 

4 

i 

16 

13 

51 

1 

2 

2 

13 



Women. 










1 

3 

1 

1 


■■ 

1 

1 

1 i 

• * 

* • 

! 

* - 


* Directly elected. 


Preparatory ^vorlc done hy the local Government. 

116. The United Provinces Government began the preparation of a 
preliminary scheme of constituencies so far back as the beginning 
of 1933. The scheme in question was based on the allocation of seats 
in the Provincial Lower House set out in the Communal Award 
as modified b}^ the Poona Pact. During 1934, the matter was further 
discussed with the Commissioners of divisions and District Ofdcers 
who were invited to express an opinion on the suitability of the 
tentative and provisional proposals of the local Government for the 
constituencies in the areas under their jurisdiction. Those provisional 
proposals were revised or modified in the light of the views expressed by 
the officials who had been consulted. In June 1935, the local Government 
established an Advisory Conference to examine and advise on their pro- 
posals. The conference was composed of leaders of parties in the Legis- 
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The average number of voters per seat will be 38,950 in urban consti- 
tuencies and 27,522 in rural constituencies. Of the six seats allotted to 
■women, -two (one general and one Muhammadan) will be assigned to 
urban, and four (three general and one Muhammadan) to rural, consti- 
•tuencies. The seats allotted to the scheduled castes are assigned to those 
areas in which the scheduled caste population is the largest. Ifour of 
them are allotted to urban and sixteen to rural areas. We are assured 
that the constituencies proposed are such that they can be canvassed, 
without great difficulty and that a member can maintain contact rvith 
them without undue physical strain or expense. 

Urbaiv and Rural Representation. 

118. The two main questions for consideration are : — 

(а) the basis adopted bj’- the local Grovernment for the represen- 

ta-fcion of urban and rural interests ; and 

(б) the extent to wliich their proposals aiford reasonable represen- 

tation to urban and rural interests respectively. 

(a) The basis of urban rej)Tesentation. 

119. The pi’inciples on which the local Government have based their 
proposals are firstly that urban representation should be given to those 
areas only which are truly urban in character. It would be misleading, 
in their ffiew, to include in urban constituencies small toivns or large 
villages, many of which are market or supply 'to'wns for the surround- 
ing (districts and serve mainly rural interests, even though they may 
have “ been granted some form of municipal or local Government for the 
purpose of more efficient local administration. The prosperity of these 
towns or villages depends on the agriculture of the neighbourhood and 
many of the inhabitants derive their livelihood directly from the soil 
In the second place they regard it as essential in framing constituencies 
to pay close attention to administrative manageability. They see 
strong objection on adminis'trative grounds to 'urban constituencies 
consisting of a large number of small and scattered units, and they 
favour tlie composition of constituencies consisting at the outside of 
two or 'tliree towns, which can easily be canvassed, with which contact 
can be maintained without difficulty, and wMch will form workable 
constituencies the polling of which will be administratively practicable. 
Finally, they regard it as important to consider so far as is reasonably 
possible in the framing of the constituencies the convenience and the 
pockets of candidates for election, and -to avoid causing insuperable 
difficulties to candidates and members. 

Yiews of local Government. 

120. The local Government, basing themselves on the principles set 
out in the preceding paragraph, are of opinion that the criterion of urban 
adopted by the Indian Franchise Committee, v-iz., the census figure of 
5,000, is unsuitable. Its acceptance would, in the United Provinces, 
result in the inclusion in urban constituencies of a large number of 
villages or purely rural areas, and a scheme of urban representation 
based upon it wo'uld in their view expose the electoral machinery to a 
very great strain if not to a risk of entire collapse. After a careful 
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constituencies. In addition, four urban seats wiU be allotted to the 
scbeduled castes and one general and one Mubammadan urban seat to- 
representatives of women. 

The question of fundamental importance is of course the number 
of urban territorial seats to be allotted to general and Muha mm adan 
interests, respectively. The local Government have considered the 
possibility of basing the number of urban seats on the proportion of urban 
voters to rural voters in the present Legislative Coimcil ; on the propor- 
tion of the urban to the rural population of the province ; on the grant 
of a weightage to urban areas on the ground of their superior education 
and enlightenment ; and finally on the allocation of a number of seats 
which, while giving suitable representation to the urban interests of the 
province will at the same time involve no undue disproportion 
between urban and rural representation. After a very careful analysis 
and comparison of the result of accepting these different bases they 
recommend that the urban seats should be fixed at a number which 
would give suitable representation to genuine urban interests, without 
involving any undue disproportion between urban and rural represen- 
tation. That number they would fix at 26 seats, thirteen of which would 
be general and thirteen Muhammadan, as compared with a total of twelve 
seats (eight general and four Muhammadan) in the existing Legislative 
Coimcil. This, in the view of the local Government, represents a reason- 
able compromise, having regard to the comparative size of the popula- 
tion and of the electorate which each seat will represent, and it gives an 
adequate weight to the greater relative strength of Muhammadan urban 
interests and the relatively larger size of the Muhammadan urban popu- 
lation in the province. In the discussions in the Provincial Advisory 
Conference, some divergence of view on this matter was at first appa- 
rent ; suggestions being made on the one hand that the number of .seats 
to be allotted to urban areas was too high, and on the other hand that 
it was too low. The Conference, however, finally agreed almost 
unanimously that the local Government’s proposal should be accepted, 
and while we have received certain representations to the ejffect that 
greater weightage ought to be given to urban areas, we are of opinion 
that that proposal represents a reasonable compromise, that it has 
general support in the United Provinces, and that the weightage 
accorded under it to mban areas is not excessive. We accordingly 
recommend it for acceptance. 

Points in connection with individual constituencies. 

123. The main points which call for consideration in this connection 

axe : 

(а) the claims of the Allahabad, Lucknow and Fyzabad divisions 

to additional general seats; 

(б) the adequacy of the representation proposed for Oudh ; 

(c) the number of general seats to be given to the Kiunaon 
Division ; 
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•will have been met. "Wliea the alteration in question has been made, the 
twelve districts of Oudh, which, under the existing constitution, receive 
21 • 3 per cent, of the total strength of the Council, 21 • 6 per cent, of the 
general, and 18 • 9 per cent, of the Muhammadan seats, will receive 25 • 2 per 
cent, of the total strength of the Assembly, 25 per cent, of the general seats, 
23 • 4 per cent, of the Muhammadan seats, 30 per cent, of the scheduled 
caste seats, and 33 • 5 per cent, of the women’s seats ; and we are satisfied 
that Oudh, with the modification referred to above, has received the maxi- 
mum representation which is consistent with the grant to the remaining 
divisions in the United Provinces of the representation to winch they 
are legitimately entitled. 

(c) Representation to he given to the Kunmon Division. 

127. The K.umaon division comprises the districts of Naini Tal, 
Almora and Garhwal. In the present Council, one general scat is 
assigned to each of these districts, wliile the division as a whole shares 
one Muhammadan seat with the district of Pilibhit. Under the local 
Government’s proposals each district will receive one general rural seat ; 
the districts of Almora and Uaini Tal, -vUth the addition of a talisil of 
the Bareilly district, will form one Muhammadan constituency ; the 
Garhwal district with the addition of two tahsils from the Bijnor district 
will form a second Muhammadan constituency ; and one constituency 
•will be allotted to the scheduled castes in the Almora district. 

128. No serious difficulty arises in respect either of the Muhammadan 
seats or of the representation proposed for the district of Naini Tal But 
we are not satisfied that the proposals of ihc local Government in regard to 
the general rural seats allotted to Almora and Garhwal are adequate. 
The t^wo seats in question har-e respectively a population of 580,144 and of 
529,313. The numbers of non-lMuhamraaclan voters are respectively 105,098 
and 115,399, while the scheduled caste vote is also substantial. The 
position is aggravated by the fact that the actual voting strength of the 
Kumaon division is, we understand, likely, as the result of the differential 
franchise prescribed for it under the Government of India Act, to be even 
greater tliafi that sIiouti on the provisional rolls. Under the local Govern- 
ment’s proposals no other general rural constituency in the province has 
a voting strength in excess of (55,000. There are two constituoTicies only 
the voting strength of wliich is between 60,000 and 65,000, and six only 
the voting strength of wliich is between 50,000 and 60,000. So far as 
area is eoncerned, the areas of the two constituencies now unrlex considera- 
tion are respectively 5,389 and 5,612 square miles, or double the size of 
any general rural constituency in the province. 

129. We felt that it was difficult to remain satisfied with constituencies 
the area and the number of voters in which were so disproportionately 
great ; -we asked the local Government in these circumstances to consider 

finding two additional general rural seats for the Kumaon 
di^vision ; and we made certain suggestions as to the method by wliich the 
additional seats could he found. The local Government now inform 
us that so far as area is concerned, while the total area of the Garhwal 
and Almora districts is undoubtedly very large, the northern half of both 
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respectively of the cities of Agra and Mnttra, and of the cities of Aligarh, 
Hathras, IFaruIdiahad and Etawah. We have received strong re- 
presentations to the efiect that these seats should be re-constituted, 
and that a more suitable distribution would be Agra-Faruhhabad-Etawah 
and Aligarh-HathiaS'Muttra, the dominant consideration being the 
desirability of giving Aligarh, as a centre of Muha mm adan culture, a deci- 
sive position in the constituencies in question. After consultation with the 
local Government, and wdth their concurrence, we recommend that the 
constituencies should be re-arranged as suggested. 

Miscellaneous Representations. 

133. We have received a number of supplementary representations 
on various points in connection with individual constituencies which 
we have examined with the assistance of the local Government, But 
we are of opinion that in no instance has a case been established for a 
modification of the local Government’s proposals, and we therefore 
reco mm end those proposals with the alterations referred to above for 
acceptance. 
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2,238,791. The table given, in the preceding paragraph excludes the 
special women’s constituencies, but includes in the 26 rural general 
seats, eight reserved for scheduled castes. 

137. The Pro\uncial Franchise Committee met on the 15th March 1933, 
when the scheme provisionally adopted by the local Government was 
placed before it. There had pre\aously been a debate in the Legislative 
Council. The Committee, which held eleven meetings, in the main con- 
curred with the decisions arrived at by the Government, and imanimously 
accepted, as the line of division between urban and rural electoral areas, 
any place with a population of 7,500. The constituencies thus arranged 
were published in the press for public criticism, and the replies received were 
examined by the Government. Criticism was mainly directed against the 
inclusion of certain municipalities, notified areas and “ Small ToAvns ’ 
i.e., units governed by the SmaU Towns Act. There was, especially among 
the Hindus, a strong minority who advocated the restriction of mrban con- 
stituencies to the large towns like Lahore and Amritsar, and dehmitation 
on the fines followed in the Bombay Presidency. 

138. The same arguments were repeated in the various representa- 
tions and the oral ewdence which we received. The difference between this 
province and others is that, whereas in most of the other provinces there 
was little or no protest against the division into urban and rural, in the 
Punjab the question is the subject of keen controversy. It therefore 
needed detailed examination, as the result of which we obtained the 
following appreciation of the case. 

139. The division of the constituencies into ruban and rural is not 
merely proposed for the purpose of electoral convenience. It represents a 
very de fini te and marked cleavage of political opinion in the province. 
Since the Beforms of 1921 there have been two main parties in the Legis- 
lative Council, viz., the Pimjab National Unionist Party and the National 
Reform Party. The first has represented rural interests : the second 
has represented urban interests, and where these interests have come 
into conflict, the parties have, generally spealdng, taken opposite 
views. Where there is a conflict between agricultural and non- 
agricultural interests, the parties represent different wews, but the 
cleavage to some extent goes beyond this division. For instance, 
sharp divisions of opinion have been, and are still, manifest on the follow- 
ing questions : — 

(1) The distribution of taxation between urban and rural. 

(2) The allocation of Government revenues to urban and rural 
purposes respectively. 

(3) The system of education. , 

(4.) The distribution of Government posts between urban and rural 
candidates. 

f5) The relief of indebtedness. 

(6) The composition of the Cabinet, in which are included Ministers 
and Members. 
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present constitution : but, assuming that tbe population will 
now be tbe rough test, their interests are conihcting as between 
a low and a high population test for urban constituencies. 

145. It may be said with some confidence that the rural party, if given 
the choice between maintaining the population unit at 7,600 and keeping 
the nmnber of rural seats as proposed by the local Government, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, raising the population imit to 10,000 and 
increasing the number of rural seats accordingly, wotdd prefer the former 
alternative. The local Government cannot say with confidence which 
of these two alternatives the urban party would prefer. They would 
certainly be ready to sacrifice most of the urban seats if the population 
test were to be fixed so high as to allow the remaining towns mate- 
rially to influence the rural vote. For instance, they would gladly accept 
Lahore and Amritsar as the only urban seats. Opinion would probably 
be divided as to whether they should have (say) six urban seats instead 
of eight as proposed by the local Government, if in return the rural vote 
was only slightly influenced by urban voters by a reduction of the popu- 
lation test from 10,000 to 7,500. 

146. So far as the local Govenunent are concerned, the choice therefore 
lies between maintaining their present proposals, or raising the population 
limit and reducing the number of urban seats. In no circumstances 
could they support a proposal to raise the population limit beyond the 
existing figure of 10,000 while keeping this unit as a general 
guide. They believe a change of this nature would be opposed to the., 
wishes of the great majority of the people. At no time during the dis- 
cussion of delimitation proposals, whether in the Provincial Franchise 
Committee or in the debate in the Legislative Council, has there been 
an 3 rfching in the natme of a general demand, from any community, that 
the qualifying figure should be raised above 10,000. One or two speakers 
in the debate in the Legislative Council did indeed, raise the question : 
but opinion generally has not been in favour of raising the population tmit, 
and, having regard to the fact that the Indian Franchise Committee had 
proposed to lower it, the question of raising it was hardly regarded as a 
live issue. 

147. The arguments advanced by the urban Hindus may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

(а) As compared with tlie inesent Legislative Council the future 

Legislative Assembly will contain 175 elected members as 
against 73. 

(б) When such a very large increase in elected members will take 

place, it is equitable that they should share the increase to a 
real extent. An increase from seven to eight seats is in fact 
far less than the substantial increase in the size of the 
Legislative Coimoil ; proportionately it is, indeed, almost 
negligible. 

(c) That in future a probable, or at any rate a possible, line of politi- 
cal division is between urban and rural, and that for the pro- 
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qualifications, but even so' it should be possible to do more 
than has hitherto been attempted to correct the disparity 
between the agricultural and non- agricultural tribes.” 

149. On the other side we are told that ; — 

“ The real issue in the Punjab, put in a nutshell, is how to put a 
stop to the ruthless exploitation, social, economic and political, to which 
the money-lending, shop-keeping and trading classes of the Punjab have 
been subjecting the rest of the population for generations. It would 
pay these classes if the attention of the general population were, by some 
plausible device, prevented from being focussed on this issue. Hence 
the bogey of statutory agricultural tribes, which have hitherto been 
fighting single-handed in the interests of all the exploited and disinherit- 
ed classes of the Pmijab.” 

150. Finally we have been asked to hold that the urban constituencies 
proposed by the Government, apart from the question as to how many 
there should be, are imwieldy, covermg a huge area, and necessitating long 
journeys to distant places where in fact very few voters would reside. 
Por example, in one of the Sikh urban constituencies, the candidate 
would find two, and only two, voters in the small town of Kalka. It 
was urged that the largest municipality in each urban constituency would 
in fact dictate who should be elected, and that to^vns far apart had very 
few common interests. 

Our recommendations. 

161. The problem therefore is fundamental. It appears to us 
that we have either to recognize or to disregard the fact that in 
this province definite political parties are in course of formation, 
and that the urban or rural “ outlook ” is in reality an important 
difference of opimon based on principles derived from agrarian 
economics. ^ In this province of peasant proprietors, having regard 
to past history and the course of their evolution, we arc of opinion 
that any material alteration of the proposals of the local Govern- 
ment would provoke grave discontent among the large majority 
of those iv'ho now receive the franchise. At the same time, in view 
of the reduction proposed in the standard of population, wo are not 
prepared to deprive the towns of the weightage still given to the general 
seats. Actually on a strict population basis, the Hindu urban seats 
should not be ^ more than six. They receive eight. We may add that 
this so-called “ arbitrary and artificial ” restriction of rural areas, by 
excluding all tovms with a population of 7,500 or over, is not likely in our 
opinion, in the absence of any residential qualification, to prevent the 
election from rural areas of candidates who come from a city. In the 
past urban Hindus have in fact captured from six to eight of the rural 
seats, one witness was confident that in the enlarged electorate 
urban Hmdus would still be able to capture 22 out of the total 34 seats. 

152. So far as the Muhammadans are concerned, there is not the same 
^vergence of interest between urban and rural areas as among the Hindus. 
This IS shovm by the fact that in all the Legislative Councils since 1921, 
a grea majorit}’- of the urban Muhammadan members have been 
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from 15 per cent, to 20 per cent, in the case of Sikhs, and from 7 to 19 per 
cent, in the case of General constituencies. Other lists show that taking 
population and voting strength together the mean approaches very close- 
ly the standards proposed by the local Government. 

Re'presentations in respect of individual constituencies. 

157. We have received a large number of representations 
in respect of indi^ddual constituencies. These we have examined in 
consultation with the local Government before reaching our decision. 
We are satisfied that save in three cases, to which we refer below, there 
is no justification for any alteration in the local Government’s proposals, 
which are based on a long period of preliminary examination and local 
enquiry. Am ong the more important of the representations which we 
have received are requests — 

(i) that the Jullundur — Amr itsar — Sialkot general constituencies 
should be rearranged ; 

{ii) that the three Muhammadan seats allotted to the Attock 
distiict should be rearranged so as to give better effect to 
the tribal representation; 

(iii) that a third general seat should be allotted to the Kama! 

district, the seat in question being formd by a reduction 
from t^ee to two of the seats allotted to the EBssar 
district under the local Government’s scheme ; 

(iv) that the general constituencies allotted to Kangra and 

Hoshiaxpur should be rearranged so as to give a larger 
number of seats to the latter ; 

that the Shakargarh taJisil of the Gurdaspur district shotdd be 
formed into a separate Muhammadan constituency, the 
Gurdaspur and Pathankot tahsils of the same district 
being combined to form a second constituency; 

(in) that the Lyallpur district should receive one more Muham- 
madan seat at the expense of Dera Ghazi Khan ; 

(ini) that the Sikh constituencies assigned to the Amritsar district 
should be rearranged on one of two suggested alternative 
bases ; 

(tnii) that the Sikh constituencies proposed for certain groups of 
districts should be re-distributed ; 

(ix) that there should be a rearrangement of the Sikh constituencies 
proposed for the Perozepore district ; and 

(x) that the towns of Jhang and Chiniot, in the^Multan Division, 
which under the local Government’s proposal are attached 
to the Rawalpindi general urban constituency, should be 
transferred to the Multan urban constituency. 

We deal with these proposals seriatim below. We thi-nXr it unnecessary' 
to discuss the remaining proposals advanced to us, Jsome of which 
transgressed the Communal Award, while others were obviously based 
on personal grounds. 
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we axe averse from recommending any sucli sub-division save where this 
is quite unavoidable. Apart from this, we arc admsed that there is no 
real identity of interest between the Hajipur tJiana and the Kangra dis- 
trict ; that Kiangra wliich is a hill district, has a distinct and marked in- 
dividuality while the Hoshiarpur district is essentially a plains district, 
and finally that geographical considerations, and in particular the course 
of the river Beas, militate against the composition of a manageable and 
compact constituency on the basis suggested. We are unable in these 
circumstances to recommend it for adoption. 

(u) The Gurdaspur Muliammadan seats. 

162. We are, on the other hand, disposed to see definite advantage 
in constituting the Shakargarh tahsil of the Gurdaspur district into a single 
Muhammadan constituenc}’’, leaving the Gurdaspur and Pathankot 
iaJisils of that district to form a second constituency, and, in the light of 
discussion -with the local Government, and with their concurrence, we 
recommend that this modification be made. 

(ty) The I/yallpur Muh-ammadan seats. 

163. We have given careful consideration to, the suggestion that 
the Lyallpur rlistrict should receive ^an addition, to be fornid from 
the Dera Ghazi Khan district, to the number of Muhammadan seats 
allotted to it. But we are not satisfied that any case for such' 
a modification of the local Government’s proposals has been establislied. 
Other considerations apart, we would draw attention to the fact that 
while Lyallpur wliich lias four tahsils, also receives four seats, Dera Ghazi 
Khan, which has four tcdisils receives three scats only, witli the result, 
that a sub-division of the taJi'iiJs is alreadj'^ necessary in the case of that 
district. To grant an additional seat to Lyallpur, a request which is not, 
in our mew, justified by considerations of population or voting strength, 
would, in addition, involve the brealdng up of the tahsils in that district, 
while it would still further aggravate the position in regard to the sub- 
divi.sion of tahsils in the district of Dera Ghazi Klian. We are unable 
in these circumstances to recommend its adoption. 

{vii) The Sikh seats in the Amritsar district. 

164. We now turn to the suggestions made to us in regard to the re- 
aiTangement of the Sikh seats allotted to the Amritsar district. The 
first suggestion advanced aimed at the establishment of two constituen- 
cies based respectively on the Amritsar and on the Ajnala tahsils of the 
Amritsar district. Under the local Government’s proposals, the consti- 
tuency which contains the major portion of the Amritsar tahsil also 
contains portions of the Tarn Taran taJisU ; while portions of the Amritsar 
tahsil are combined with portions of the Tarn Taran tahsil to form a 
separate constituency. Tlie suggestion now under consideration would 
hivolve the alteration of the constituency boundaries so as to comprise 
the whole of the Amritsar tahsil, with the exception of certain zails, 
in one constituency. The zails in question, which are those which 
border on the Ajnala tahsil, would be added to an Ajnala constituency. 
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as to make any delimitation of it a task of extreme difficulty, and we 
recognise tliat no sclieme is lilcely to give entire satisfaction to all parties. 
We kave, however, carefully examined the proposals submitted to us 
for a revision of the scheme proposed by the local Government. But a 
delimitation on the basis of either of the alternative schemes advanced 
would, in our opinion, be even more inconvenient than that which the 
Government recommend, and we are satiffied that the Government’s 
proposals have a substantial measure of support from the inhabitants 
of the area affected. We have indeed received representations from 
that area strongly urging that the local Government’s proposals should 
be accepted, and emphasizing that those proposals di^dde the popu- 
lation and the voters proportionately, and that they concentrate each of 
the four clans in the district — Sidhu, Gill, Sandhu and Khosa — ^in a single 
constituency, and so afford individual representation to each clan. We 
feel no doubt, in the light of the information available to us, that the 
local Government’s proposal is best suited to the conditions of the area 
under consideration, and we recommend it for adoption. 

(x) Chiniot and Jhang. 

168. We have investigated the suggested transfer of Chiniot and 
Jhang to the general urban constituency which includes the rest of the 
Multan Division. The local Government advise us, however, that while 
there is some force in the arguments advanced in favour of such a transfer, 
they are on the whole definitely of opinion that the existing allocation is 
the best. Chiniot is ver^'^ near to the boundary of the Shahpur district, 
which is in the Rawalpindi division, and the people of Jhang and Chiniot 
have at least as much connection with the Shahpur district as they have 
with the rest of the Multan Division, while even the Jhang dialect is 
nearer to the Shahpur dialect than to the Multan dialect. We accept the 
loaal Government’s view. 
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173. Including fifteen seats reserved for the scheduled castes and 
seven for the backward tribes, there will be 88 general, and 34 Muham- 
madan rural constituencies. It is proposed that the backward tribal 
seats should not be separate constituencies but seats permanently reserved 
in certain territorial constituencies. The seats reserved for the scheduled 
castes will, with two exceptions, move round in rotation among groups 
varying from three to five constituencies. It is also proposed to rotate 
the women’s seats. In addition to the multi-member constituencies 
necessitated by the reservation of seats for scheduled castes or backward 
tribes, the local Government proposed that the districts of Palamau and 
Singhbhum should each have two general seats in a pltiral member 
constituency, in Palamau because of the unequal distribution of popu- 
lation, while in Singhbhum there are important minorities, whose best 
chance of securing representation will, it is thought, be through multi- 
member constituencies with the use of the single non-transferable vote. 
The principle generally adopted has been to allot the total number of 
general and Muhammadan seats to each district in proportion respec- 
tively to the population of the general community (including the sched- 
uled castes and the baclnvard tribes), and to the Muhammadan 
population, and then to make minor adjustments necessitated by special 
chcumstances. Account has also been taken of the facts that 
districts or divisions have particular local interests winch are common 
to both communities, and that the total representation of any particular 
division should be approximately proportionate to its total population. 
The total number of rural seats which each division will get imder the 
present proposals is very nearly the number which it should get in pro- 
portion to its total population. 

174. In all multi-member constituencies it is proposed that every 
voter should have a single vote, on the grounds that this is adminis- 
tratively convenient and that it is simpler- both for the voter and those 
who have to count the votes. The method of voting proposed is the 
use of coloured and numbered boxes. 

Sjpecial features of the 'province. 

176. In the Patna and Tirhut divisions, the popidation, which is 
purely agricultmal, is very dense, reaching in the Saran district the 
astoimding figiire of 927 per square mile.' The increase in the electorate 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act places therefore 
a considerable strain on the administrative machinery. Por the first 
election, as provided in Part VII of the Sixth Schedule to the Act, the 
general franchise qualification will be twelve annas chaukidari tax, to 
e reduced to nine annas after three years. Even for the first election 
owever when the general franchise will be twelve annas, the size of 
the rural electorate in Bihar a^uII be 2,000,000, which means that an 
average polling station will have to deal with nearly five thousand voters, 
us po ng at most stations would, even at the first election, require 
ve days on the average, and in some places even longer, especially 
Blow ^ ■women, and of the newly enfranchised men, will be 
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doubt that tte persons elected from these constituencies will be able to 
represent the interest of those women or scheduled castes in whose cons- 
tituencies there is no reserved seat. These, it must be remembered, 
will in any event be able to vote in those general constituencies. In 
consultation with the local Government we have accordingly selected 
the following fifteen general communal territorial constituencies in 
which to reserve the scheduled caste seats, viz ., — 


East Bihar, 

South Gaya, 

JSfawada, 

East Central Shahabad, 
West Gopalganj, 

North Bettiah, 

East MuzafEaipur Sadr, 


Darbhanga Sadr, 

South East Samastipur, 
South Sadr Monghyr, 
Madhipura, 

South-West Purnea, 
Giridih ciim Chatra, 

Palamau and 
Central Manbhum. 


Women. 

180 For the four women’s constituencies the local Government 
agree that it is practicable to form special wmmen’s constituencies in 
restricted areas, and this view is accepted also by the Bihar Franchise 
Committee. The local Government agree to the formation of special 
constituencies consisting of Patna City, Bhagalpm municipality and 
Muzafiarpur municipality for the three general women’s seats, and of 
Patna City for the Muhammadan women’s seat. 

Backward trihe$. 

181. The witnesses who gave evidence on behalf of the backward 
tribes made it clear that they preferred the reservation of seats in general 
constituencies to having special constituencies of their own. They are in 
fact so numerous in some of the constituencies to which these seats have 
been allotted that they stand a good chance of capturing both the re- 
served and the non-reserved seats. 

Our conclusions. 

182. After careful consideration we have come to the conclusion 
that it is unnecessary to give another seat to Gaya by taking one from 
Champaraii. In the case of Gaya district wn think it necessary however 
to depart from the general principle of preserving the sub-divisional bound- 
aries, and to include the electors of some police stations from a neighbour- 
ing subdivision. The local Government have accepted revised proposals 
put forward by us for the districts of Saran, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
"We are of the opinion that their proposal for multi-member constituencies 
for the districts of Singbhum and Palamau is sound, and we recom- 
mend that it should be adopted, one seat being reserved in Palamau 
for the scheduled castes and one in Singbhum for the backward tribes. 
Finally we consider that no advantage w’^ould be gained bv altering the 
boundaries of the proposed constituencies in the district of Hazaribagh, 
and we accept the scheme of the local Government. 
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before us when we visited Nagpur in September were framed after con- 
sideration of tbe representations received from tbe general public (copies 
of which were communicated to us), the opinions expressed in the debate 
in the Provincial Legislative Coimcil, and the recommendations of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee. It will be seen that the process of 
investigation has been a thorough one, and that the fullest regard has 
been paid to the expressions of representative opinion in the province. 

The ^proposals of the local Government. 

186. As will be seen from paragraphs 187 to 199 below, the local Gov- 
ernment, while they had exhaustively examined three alternative schemes 
of delimitation, regarding all of which they furnished us with the fullest 
and most valuable material, were unable, owing to the impracticability 
of reconciling the rival claims of the Central Provinces and Berar, to put 
forward any scheme for the general territorial constituencies with the 
support of all sections of opinion in the province. The compromise 
scheme which they recommended as a basis for consideration, is based 
primarily on population, with a special weightage for Berar ; on single- 
member constituencies, and on the grant of a degree of weightage to 
urban interests in the province (a population of 10,000 being taken as 
the criterion of urban) the appropriateness of which we discuss below. 
The seats allotted to the scheduled castes are assigned to those areas in 
which the scheduled castes are most numerous. The general eSect of 
the local Government’s scheme is to reduce the average size of a general 
and a Muhammadan constituency respectively from 3,123 and 16,655 
square miles to 1,860 and 8,326 square miles ; the population of the a;Verage 
general constituency from 431,281 to 265,674 ; and that of the average 
Muhammadan constituency from 113,783 to 60,100. 

The distribution of the general territorial seats between the Central 

Provinces and Berar. 

187. The most important problem which faced us in connection with 
the delimitation of constituencies in the Central Provinces was that of 
the distribution of the general territorial seats between the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, Under the existing constitution Berar receives a 
certain weightage in terms of seats in the Central Provinces Legislative 
Council, and the question for decision is whether that weightage should 
be maintained in the allocation of seats in the future Central Provinces 
Legislative Assembly, either in its entirety or in a modified form. 

188. No difficulty arises regarding the allocation of the seats set aside 
for representatives of women, or of special interests such as labour, com- 
merce, landholders, or the University. Nor is there any material diffe- 
rence of opmion regarding the distribution of the Muhammadan seats. 
The contaoversy which has arisen is essentially in connection with the 
distribution of the 84 general seats. 

189. If population is adopted as the basis of distribution, the Central 
^evinces wiU be entitled to 66, and Berar to 18, general seats. If the 
size of the electorate under the new constitution is adopted as the 
entenom the distribution will substantially be the same. The extreme 
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appearance of tlie Government bloc is going to make a considerable differ- 
ence to the position of Berar politically in the Legislative Assembly 

Counter arguments of the Central Provinces. 

192. To the arguments advanced on behalf of Berar, the representa- 
tives of the Central Provinces reply — 

(1) that the Government of India Act clearly contemplates a fusion 
for legislative purposes of the Central Provinces and Berar ; 

C2) that if Berar is in future to be a constituent part of the Central 
Provinces, subject to the provisions of the Government of 
IntPa Act, she cannot claim the same treatment as a federating 
unit, and that the argument based on Federation is wholly 
fallacious : 

(3) that it follows that there is no justification for the claim ad- 

vanced to one- third of the total seats in the future provincial 
Assembly on the ground that this is the proportion of repre- 
sentation accorded to federating states in the Federal Lower 
House ; 

(4) that the only reasonable basis for the allocation of seats is the 

population basis ; 

(5) that if this basis is applied, Berar vrill be entitled to no more 

than 22 general and Muhammadan seats as against 76 which 
will fall to the Central Provinces ; 

(6) that if voting strength is adopted as the criterion, the results 

will be no more favourable to Berar ; 

(7) that the arguments advanced by Berar, in so far as they are 

based on her contributions to provincial revenues, on her 
special pohtical position, or on considerations such as the level 
of education and general advancement or development of her 
population are irrelevant ; and 

(8) that there is no case for a maintenance in the new provincial 
Legislative Assembly of the weightage at present accorded to 
Berar. 


The three alternative schemes of delimitation. 

193. The local Government, the Provincial Lelimitation Committee 
and the representatives of Berar and of the Central Provinces have for seve- 
ral months been engaged in a discussion of this problem, but have found 
it impossible to reach any agreement ; and the effoirts which we ourselves 
made during our \’isit to Hagpur to bring the parties together and reach an 
agreed settlement proved, we regret to say, abortive. The local Govern- 
ment originally placed three schemes before the provincial Delimita- 
tion Committee the first representing the extreme Central Provinces 
demand as described in paragraph 189 above ; the second the extreme 
Berar demand as e^Iamed m the same paragraph ; the third scheme 
(put forward by the local Government) representing an attempt at a com- 

population and on 

voting strength would be entitled to 22 general and Muhammadan seats) 
would receive a total of 27 (21 general and 6 Muhammadan) as against its 
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reasonably be taken into consideration in connection vdth tlie allocation 
of representation in the new legislature. 

198. On the other hand, we cannot agree that any case has been 
made out for a weightage on the scale now claimed by Berar. The un- 
substantial basis of her general claim, the weakness of which will appear 
from the preceding paragraphs, is a fundamental objection to granting 
that claim in full. On two min or, though important points, it is relevant 
that her population, which at the time when the original weightage 
was fixed was approximately one quarter of the population of the 
Oentra.1 Provinces — a proportion refleeted in the weightage then given — 
has now declined to approximately one-fifth. It is true that the population 
of the Central Provinces has been increased by the inclusion of certain 
zammdaries, which were previously excluded areas. But nevertheless the 
Berar electorate, which, under the Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms, consti- 
tuted approximately one-third of the total electorate of the Central 
Provinces, is now only about one-fifth — a reduction greater than can 
reasonably be accounted for merely by the differential operation of the 
franchise under the different systems of land tenure in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 


Our recointnetidations . 

199. After careful consideration we recommend in these circumstances, 
with a slight modification, the adoption of the compromise scheme put 
forward by the local Government. That scheme is, as it stands, 
rather more generous to Berar than the circumstances justify. 
We recommend, accordingly, that the number of general seats allotted 
to Berar under the compromise scheme should be reduced by one. Our 
specific proposal is that the seat to be removed from Berar should be 
the general urban seat which, under the local Government’s proposal, 
is allotted to Amraoti-Akola, and that these two towns (to which, 
incidentally, a general woman’s special constituency will be assigned under 
our proposals), should fall respectively into the general urban constitu- 
encies proposed by the local Government for East Berar and West Berar. 
The general seat wluch will thus become available shoidd, in our view, 
be allotted to the Drug-Bemetara constituency, which is insufficiently 
represented as matters stand. 


UrBAIV ANU RTJBAn REPRESENTATION. 

Proposals of the local Oovernment. 

200. As stated above, the general effect of the basis for urban repre- 
sentation suggested by the local Government is to include in urban consti- 
tuencies all municipalities and toivns with a population of 10,000 and 
over. They recoi^end that 16 seats (including the three seats reserved 
for women) should be allotted to urban constituencies. The total urban 

Sf ^^d Berar, applying the criterion 

of 10,000, suggested by the local Government, is about 1,270,000 (of 
whom 1,021,000 are non-Muhammadans) or rather under 10 per 

of file province. On the basis of the 
of 10 000, mban mterests would be entitled to some 7 seats (for 
seats aUotted to women may be left out of account). , 
ihe local Government propose to aUot 11 seats to them, and to provide 
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Vieivs of the local Governmmit. 

204. We discussed tliis matter in. detail witli tiie local Government. 
They pressed very strongly for the retention of the eleven urban seats. 
They emphasized that the number in question represented a very 
definite reduction in the relative representation of urban areas in the 
provincial Assembly as compared unth the present. Their considered 
opinion Avas that in present conditions in the Central Provinces, mban 
constituencies were entitled to a greater representation than they would 
receive in proportion to their population ; and that the arrangement 
proposed was one which would give a fair representation to urban areas 
without allowing them undue weight at the expense of rural areas. 
They emphasized in particular that the responsibility for the existing 
weightage rested* primarity on the Southborough Committee, who 
recommended a weightage for urban areas which has in practice proved 
excessive. Thatweightagehoweverwasgiven aud couldnotnow be elimi- 
nated without giving rise to a justifiable sense of grievance. The relative 
reduction in the representation of urban areas which was involved in 
the proposals submitted by the local Government, represented in their 
view the maximum readjustment which Avas practicable, and they urged 
that the fact that there had been no criticism of their proposals on this 
point in the discussions in the Provincial Committee or the provincial 
Legislative Council was a substantial argument in favour of them, 

205. The local GoA’-ernment agree, however, in ‘the circumstances 
discussed in Chapter YI of our Keport, that it Avoiild be desirable to 
create special women’s constituencies rather than, as originally proposed 
by them, to reserve the women’s seats in multi-member urban consti- 
tuencies. The special constituencies in question Avill still be located in 
toAvns. But they Avill not be reserved in multi-member general urban 
constituencies, and so Avill no longer form part of the general scheme 
of urban representation. We thinlc therefore that they can fairly be 
left out of account in assessing the degree of specific representation 
allotted to urban areas under the local Government’s proposals. 

Our recoiymiendations. 

206. In the light of the explanations furnished to us by the local 
Government, of the modifications Avhich they have made in their scheme, 
and of our discussion with them, we a^ee that the weightage which they 
propose to allot to urban interests, while heaA^, is not unjustifiable, and 
we recommend their modified proposals for acceptance. 

Questions arising in connection with individual constituencies. 

207. We have received a number of suggestions for modifications 
of detail in the composition or the allocation of the various consti- 
tuencies proposed by the local Government in the provincial Legislative 
Assembly. We have discussed these with the local Government and 
with the ProAdnoial Co mmi ttee. The most important of these questions 
are — 

(a) the distribution of seats between the diAusions of the Central 
ProAunces ; 
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allotted to the Drug-Bemetara constituency in the Chattisgarh division, 
and Trith this addition we are satisfied that, having regard to the con- 
siderations urged hy the local Government, the representation accorded 
to the three divisions now under discussion may he regarded as generally 
equitable. 


(b) The dai'tns of the Nitnar district. 

211. The acceptance of the suggestion for the distribution of the 
constituencies in this district would involve the splitting of tahsils. We 
regard it as of great importance to maintain, save where there are quite" 
exceptional circumstances, the principle that constituencies shoidd so 
far as practicable be based on administrative units, and we are unable in 
these circumstances to accept the suggestion in question. We may, 
however, add that a re-arrangement of the constituencies originally pro- 
posed for the Nimar district, imder which Khandwa tahsil will be formed 
into one constituency and the tahsils of Harsud and Burhanpur are 
combined to form the second constituency, has been recommended by 
the Pro^dncial Delimitation Committee and accepted by the local Gov- 
ernment, and this re-arrangement, which -ive regard as a definite improve- 
ment, should in our view go far to remove any legitimate feeling of 
dissatisfaction in this district. 

(c) The suggestion that one scheduled caste seat should be removed from the 

Saiigor district and replaced by an iinreserved seat. 

212. We have considered this suggestion, but we are satisfied that there 
is no justification for the substitution of an unreserved seat for a reserved 
seat in this district. 

(d) The adequacy of the representation allotted to the scheduled castes 

in the Chattisgarh divisioi. 

213. This question is examined in greater detail in Chapter V of 
our Report, which deals with the representation of the scheduled castes. 
Broadly speaking, we are satisfied that no ease has been established 
for a revision. 

(e) The desirability of the allotment of an additional general seat to the 

Drug district. 

214. The number of voters per seat in the Drug district is substan- 
tially higher than elsewhere. On the basis of population the district 
(with the district of Mandia) is recognised by the Provincial Committee 
as having the best claim to additional representation, and the local Gov- 
ernment informed us that they agree with our view that there is a case for 
the assignment to it of an additional seat, if this can be made available. 
Consequent on the reduction which we have recommended in the number 
of general seats allotted to Berar, one seat is now available, and we 
recommend, in agreement with the local Government, that it should 
be allotted to the Drug-Bemetara constituency of the Drug district. • 
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■was again, examined by tbe FrancMse Committee in June 1935, and tbe 
Bcheme, as modified by them and by tbe local Government, was published 
in tbe press in August 1935, when representations and criticisms were 
invited. In its final form, the scheme as modified was debated in the 
provincial Legislative Council in September of last year. The repre- 
sentations we have received have satisfied us that fuU publicity has been 
given to the proposals of the local Government and that informed 
opinion in the province has had every opportunity to consider its 
recommendations. 


The local Govemynent’s 'proposals. 

218. The proposals submitted to us by the Government of Assam as 
the result of the investigations referred to in the preceding paragraph are 
based primarily on population, but consideration has also been given to 
other factors, such as voting strength, area, special difficulties 'of com- 
munication, and the desirabihty of avoiding the sub-di-vision of adminis- 
trative units. Save where special circumstances, such as the reservation 
of seats for the scheduled castes, necessitate plural member constituen- 
cies, the local Government are in favour of single-member constituencies. 
No seats are set aside for urban areas, but the single seat to represent 
women, the voters for which will be women only, was under their original 
proposals allotted to municipal areas, and, on the occasion of the first elec- 
tion, to the town of Shillong. The average area in square miles of a general 
and of a Muhammadan scat under the present constitution is 1,569 and 
2,772 square miles, respectively. “Under the local Government’s proposals, 
these figmes will be reduced to 587 and 811 square miles. The average 
population per seat will fall from a present figure of 260,000 for general 
and 229,000 for Muhammadan seats to 103,000 and 81,000 respectively. 
The 81 seats allotted to Hindus (including the scheduled castes) and 
Muhammadans have been divdded between the Assam and the Smrma 
Valleys in the proportions of 44 ; 37. Of these 32 general (including three 
scheduled caste) and twelve Muhammadan seats are allotted to the 
Assam Valley, and fifteen general (including four scheduled caste) and 
twenty-two Muhammadan, are allotted to the Surma Valley. 


The question of urban and r%iral. 


219. The question of the relative representation of urban and rural is 
of little importance in Assam. The province contains only three towns 
of any size, Shillong, Gauhati, and Sylhet. The largest of these, Shillong 
has a population (including the cantonment) of 26,536 only. The nonu- 
lation of Gauhati is 21,797 and that of Sylhet 21,435. Under the present 
constitution, one urban seat is assigned to Shillong. This the local Gov- 
ernment propose to abolish, and, while the seat reserved for women will 
fae assiped to Shfilong, no seat wiU be set aside to represent urban 
m^rests as such. Having regard to the relative unimportance of those 
interests, we are content to accept the recommendation of the loca 
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be necessary the steps by which we have reached our conclusion regarding 
it. The position may be illustrated by the follomng table : — 



Area in 

Population*. 

; 1 
No, ot scats allotted 
j under local 

Government’s 
proposals. ^ 

No. of voters. 


sq* miles. 

General. 

Muljain- 

tnadan. 

General. 

1 ^luham- 
inadan. 

General. 

inndan. 

A'^ntn V alley 

20,80i 

2,723,000 
(S.C. 183,000) 

038.000 

32 

(S.C. 3) ' 

12 

1 

280,000 
(S. C. 13,000) 

72,000 

Siirmn Valley 

7,450 

132,000 
(S. C, 388,000) 1 

1 

1,800,000 ; 

1 

la 

(S.C. 4) 

22 

143,000 
(S.C. 01,000) 
(including 
Natlis), 

108,000 


•Including Scheduled Castce, hut eiwcluding Bnckward 'J.rll>.ul population in constituenciea, tc.n garden 
population, and Indian Christians. 

224. Here as elsewhere we accept population as the essential basis of 
our delimitation, though here as elsewhere we are prepared to make 
minor adjustments where circumsl ances such as voting strength, area, 
communications, etc., in our opinion, make them desirable. For conveni- 
ence we deal first with the seats allotted to the scheduled castes — a matter 
to which we also refer in Chapter V of our Heport. Under the local 
Government’s proposals, three seats are allotted to the Assam Valley 
and four to the Surma Valley. On population the As.'^am Valley is entitled 
to 2" 2 seats and the Surma Valley to 4-8. On the other hand, while the 
bulk of the scheduled caste population is settled in the Smma Valley, 
the numbers of those castes in the Assam Valley are by no means negli- 
gible, and the large area of that Valley and the scattered nature of the 
scheduled caste populafon which inhabits it may be held to justify a 
larger number of seats than mere population would justify. If the 
number of scheduled caste seats in the Assam Valley were reduced to two, 
these would have to be assigned to the districts ofKaihrup and JSTowgong, 
with the result that a number of districts, with a substantial scheduled 
caste population, would he left without any scheduled caste rejiresentation 
in tlie provincial assembly. Finally, while a claim for five seats for the 
Surma Valley has been urg. d befor iis, that claim would appear to be of 
recent growth, and the allocation in the proportion of 4 : 3 recommended 
by the local Government had the full support of the Provincial Franchise 
Committee and of the bulk of public opinion. We have found some difficulty 
in these circumstances in reaching a conclusion. But on a icview of the 
position as a whole, we recommend, though with a recognition of the 
fact that the balance of the conflicting considerations is somewhat deli- 
cately adjusted, that the number of scheduled caste seats allotted to the 
Assam Valley should remain fixed at the figure of three, as recommended 
by the local Government, and that no increase should be made in the 
number of scheduled caste seats allotted to the Surma Vallejo 

225 : carefully considered the claims of the Suima Valley 

to additi nal unreserved general seats, hut we regard it as without founda- 
tion. Indeed, <ippl 3 ong the criterion of population alone, there is suuje 
case for holding i.hatthe fifteen seats allotted to the Surma Valley under 
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esaromed 'the desirability with a view to securing more effective 
representation for the scheduled castes, of establishing plural-member 
constituencies containing three seats, one of which would be reserved 
for the scheduled castes, in 

(i) Gauhati Sadr ; 

(ii) the Habiganj sub-division ; and 

the Karimganj sub-division. 

The local Government are opposed to the creation of plural-member 
constituencies in the Habiganj and Karimganj sub-divisions, on the 
ground that the resultant constituencies would be unmanageable, and 
we accept their view. They agree as to the advantage of a plural-member 
constituency in Gauhati Sadr and we recommend this. We may add 
that the plural-member constituency now proposed for Gauhati Sadr 
is calculated to serve the interests not only of the scheduled castes, but 
of the domiciled Bengalis, who have strongly urged on us their claims 
to consideration. 


The Golapganj Thana. 

229. The suggestion has been advanced to us that the Muhammadan 
constituencies recommended by the local Government in the Sylhet 
Sadar sub-division should be re-arranged with a view to the creation of one 
constituency- consisting of the three Jaintia Pargana ihanas of Kanair- 
ghat, Gowainghat and Jaintiapur, and one constituency consisting of 
Golapganj thana, or, if it is thought that the area and population of that 
thana by itself is too small to justify constituting it an independent 
constituency, a constituency consisting of Golapganj and the neigh- 
bouring thana of Fenchuganj. We have careftilly considered these 
proposals. But in the light of the information we have received regard- 
ing them, we are satisfied that they are not practicable. The rearrange- 
ment proposed would involve on the one hand the framing of a single 
constituency to cover the .Jaintia Parganas (Kanairghat, Gowainghat 
and Jaintiapur thanas). This constituency Avould have a Muham- 
madan population of 111,000 wth 12,000 voters, and would cover 
an area of 480 square miles, or practically half of the whole area of the 
Sadar sub-division. If Golapganj thana alone were formed into a second 
constituency, the constituency would contain a population of 61,000 
with 6,000 voters, and an area of 107 square miles. It would thus be 
disproportionately small. The area of the thana of Fenchuganj, which 
under the local Government’s proposals forms a single constituency with 
the thana of Balaganj, is 42 square miles, and its Muhammadan popula- 
tion 15,000. Its addition to the Golapganj thana would, it is true, pro- 
duce a constituency with population and voting strength approximat- 
mg to the average. On the other hand, the inclusion of the Fenchuganj 
thatM in the proposed constituency would leave the thana of Balaganj, 
which covers 148 square miles, and has a Muhammadan population of 
63,000 only, to form a single constituency, and the size of this constituency 
would be so markedly smaller than the average as to bo difficult tO' 
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IX.— THE NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 


Area 


231. Statistics. 

13,618 square miles,- 

Number of districts 

• . 

• • . • 

5 

Number of iaJisils 


• • . • 

16 

Population — 

Total population 



2,426,000 

Hindus 



143,000 

Muhammadans 


• . . . 

2,227,000 

Sikhs 

. , 

- * 

42,600 

Unit of constituency 


. . 

. . tFaJisils & Police stations. 


Distribttlion af seats. 

232. The present Legislative Council consists of two urban and 23 
rural Muhammadan constituencies and one urban and five general consti- 
tuencies, one for Sildis and two for Landholders — total 34. The 
future Legislative Assembly will be composed as follows: — 

General , . . . . . . . . . 9 

Sikhs . . . . , . . . . . . . . . 3 

Muhammadan . . . . . . . . . . . . 36 

Landholders . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 


Total . . 50 

Preparatory ivorh by local Govemment. 

233. Shortly after the publication of the White Paper of 1933, in which 
the composition of Provincial Legislative Assemblies was provisionally 
laid down, the local Government consulted the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee as to the general distribution of seats between the various districts 
and as to the division between urban and rural seats. On the basis of 
this general distribution Deputy Commissioners were then instructed to 
consult their District Franchise Committees as to the distribution in 
deail. 

234. As a result of these consultations a considerable measure of 
agreement was reached. After further considering the few points on which 
dispute had arisen the local Govemment formulated provisional pro- 
posals which were formally put before a full meeting of the Provincial 
Franchise Committee on 28th March 1935. The conclusions of this Com- 
mittee (on most points unanimous, on others by a majority) were provi- 
sionally accepted by the local Government, who published them on the 3rd 
August 1935 with a memorandum inviting expressions of opinion 
upon them either by individuals or by associations in the Province. 
Wide publicity was given to the memorandum and representations have 
been received from certain persons in the districts of Peshawar, Kohat 
and Hazara. ' 


235. These representations were further considered by a meeting of 
the Proviimial Franchise Committee on 13th September 1935 which was 
attended by fifteen out of the seventeen members. After careful consi- 
deration of the minutes of this meeting and of the representations men- 
tioned above, the local Government have now formed their own 
inclusions. They coincide in practically all details with the recom- 
mendations of the Proinncial Committee. 
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239. Against this objection, and in support of the proposal of the local 
Government, it is urged that it would be inconvenient to cut off parts 
of the municipality and to include them, even though of natural afi^ty, 
in the rural constituency of Kamalzai. Apart from being a trans- 
gression of the accepted principle of difierentiation, it would also involve 
a departure from recognised administrative boimdaries. Lastly, it 
appears probable that future development will tend to obliterate rather 
than to maintain the distinction between the purely agricultural area and 
the large bazaar. This view is supported by a large majority of the 
Provincial Franchise Committee. 

240. Obviously all cantomnents must be regarded as urban, in charac- 
ter. The population of the Mardan cantonment is below 1,000. The 
rest of the population of Mardan mrmicipality, almost entirely composed 
of Pathans of the Yusufzai clan, is 18,588. The shopkeepers and non- 
agnoulturista are Hindus and Sikhs, who would not have any vote in this 
Muhammadan constituency. 

Our recommendations. 

241. The question therefore is whether we should make an exception 
in this case to the general rule that the larger municipal areas should be 
included in urban constituencies, and, recognising that the large majority 
of the electors would be genuine agriculturists, place them in the adjoining 
rural constituency of Kamalzai, with which, in fact, they are • directly and 
intimately connected and which they themselves imdoubtedly, desire 
to join. This would mean adding a population of some 18,500, with a 
vo'^g strength of perhaps 1,300, to a constituency with a population of 
58,838 and 4,386 electors. The increase in the size of the constituency 
would not make it unduly large. After very careful examination of the 
whole case we have arrived at the opinion that the best arrangement 
for the three urban 'Muhammadan constituencies will be as follows : — 

1. Peshawar City, Peshawar Cantonment with Risalpur and Now- 

shera Cantonment two seats. 

2. Municipalities and cantonments of Kohat, Barmu, Dera Ismail 

Khan and Abbottabad with the two cantonments of: — 

Mardan and Cherat one seat. 

The other four municipalities of Haripur, Nawansher, Bafia and 
Mardan would go into rural constituencies. 

This arrangement will also meet an objection that Peshawar 
Cantonment should not be separated from Peshawar City. 

The rural constittioicies. 

24^ Turning now to the rural constituencies, the local Government, 
taking the of the districts, with their convenient and well recogm'sed 
boundari^, as the mnt, have endeavoured to divide these into blocks, 
composed of district board circles, or areas under the jurisdiction of various 
pohee stations, which are, as far as may be possible, equal in population 
an w c are geographically and tribally compact and homogeneous. 
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delimitation, of a Muhammadan constituency on religious lines should 
be studiously avoided. 

It was contended that the people of the Marai Bala district 
board circle had no affinities with the rest of the Hangu ta/isil. In dis- 
cussion with the local Government we are informed that this was not the 
case. Hangu talisil including Marai Bala is also geograpMcally very 
compact^ and is roughly of the same size as the adjoining constituency of 
Kohat. Admittedly a departure from the general principle of keeping 
the taJisil boundaries intact is involved. But the object of„this was to 
include the greatest possible portion of the Shia community in one con- 
stituency. The arrangement of this constitueucj’^ has the approval of 
that community. The Provincial franchise Committee was strongly in 
favour of it, and the local Government support it. We recommend 
therefore that the Kohat talisil should be divided as proposed. 

246. The last protest, as regards Muhammadan constituencies came 
from Hazara district where objection was taken to the di\dsion of the 
Haripuc talisil. The suggestion was made that the Haripur north con- 
stituency should be confined to the Ghazi and Torbela police stations, 
and that the northern part of Haripur police station imder the 
Government’s schemes to be placed in the northern constituency, should 
be included inHaripur Central constituency, while the third constituency 
(Haripur South) should consist of Khanpur Police station and the portion 
of the Haripur Police station to the east of the trunk road, instead of 
tAie southern portion of Haripur police station now included therein. 

The objections that were taken to the constituencies as proposed by 
Government -were three : — 

(a) That the formation is not based on any political, tribal or 
geographical basis, 

Qi) That a population of 1,000 (approximately) has been added 
to the Ghazi-Torbela constituency, -which is unfair, as the 
part which is added on is compact, and tlie part to -wliicli it 
is added is hilly and stretches over a wide area, thus jeo- 
pardizing the intere.sts of candidates from the hilly tracts. 

(c) That the Haripur portion of the Ghazi-Torbela constituency 
has nothing in common with the main portion of the con- 
stituency, and its influence will be pernicious. 

As regards point (a), a reference to the map -^vill indicate that all the 
constituencies proposed by the Government are homogeneous and as 
compact as it is possible for them to be, ha-ving due regard to the principle 
of haying as far as possible the same strength of population in the diflerent 
constituencies. It appears -to us also that the political di-vision, too, is 
equitable, inasmuch as the main di-vision of tribes is kept intact, and an 
equal chance of success is given -to a candidate from tribes like the Gujars. 
Tarin Pathans, Dilazaks, Turks and Awans. ; 

points (6) and (c), it is true that a compact plain area has 
been added- oh to a hilly tract. But this criticism can be applied -with 
equal force to other constituencies in the Abbottabad or Mansehra talisils. 
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X.— ORISSA. 

Statistics. 


Area* 


32,681 sq. miles. 

Number of districts 

. • 

6 

Number of sub-divisions 

. • 

18 

Number of tahsils and sub-to7tsi7s . . 

Population — 


68 

Total population 


. . 8,174,000 

Hindus (including scheduled castes and backward 

tribes) 


. . 8.043,000 

Scheduled castes 

. . 

. . 1,007,000 

Backward tribes 

» • 

. . 1,176,000 

Muhammadans 

. . 

13^,000 

Indian Christiana 

. . 

^,000 

Unit of constituency , . • 

• • 

. . Sub-division (iaJuk in the 
case of constituencies 

transferred from Madras). 


* There arc no excluded or partially excluded areas in Orissa, 


Distribution of seats. 

249. In the present Biliar and Orissa Legislative Oonncil Orissa 
has 10 seats. The future Legislative Assembly ■will contain 60 seats 
distributed as follows : — 


General (including two uon-communal women’s seats) 

Scheduled castes 

Backward tribes 

Muhammadan 

Indian Christian 

Commerce 

Landholders 

Labour 


40 

6 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 


In the circumstances discussed in paragraph 612 of Chapter XIV 
of our Report _we have recommended that four of the five seats assigned 
to representatives of backward areas and backward tribes should be 
filled by nomination. 


Preparatory work by the local Government. 

250. The steps taken for discussion and publication of the proposals 
of the local Government have been described in paragraph 171 ^ove. 

formed for the purpose by the Government 
ot BAar and Orissa was composed of two officials, five Members of 
the Legislative Council who represented Orissa, two of the principal 
zammdars, a lady, and a representative from Ganjam. 
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alleged that this would be in accordance with the practice prevailing in 
the Madras Presidency. Enquiries however showed that this was un- 
necessary, and in fact, the suggestion was withdrawn at the second 
meeting of the Orissa Franchise Committee on October 17th. At the 
same meeting the Committee withdrew its previous recommendation for 
the creation in Ganjam of a triple-member constituency with the single 
noil-transferable vote. Having, however, regard to the character of the 
constituency and of the minority which this arrangement is designed to 
benefit, we recommend in this case recourse to the single non-transfer- 
able vote, and also, after examining the possible alternatives, we consi- 
der a multiple three-member constituency the best solution. We also 
recommend that the Parlaldmedi constitiienc'v should consist of the 
state of that name with the Parlaldmedi Mahahs and the Bodoldmecli 
Maliahs (population 121,000 : voting strength 9,947), and that Gimupur, 
Hayagada, and Bissam-Cuttack should be included in the Koraput con- 
stituency (population 180,700 : voting strength 12,878). 

256. We support the proposals of the local Government and the Com- 
mittee with the modifications outlined above. The actual delimitation 
of the territorial constituencies will be found in Appendix XIII in Volume 
II of our Report. The divergence in population or voting strength in 
different districts is explained by the necessity for adhering to adminis- 
trative boundaries. We are satisfied that the Mphammadan constituencies, 
the seats reserved for scheduled castes, and the single seat to be filled 
by direct election bj' the backward tribes to be assigned to backward 
tribes, have been judiciously located. 

257. It is of interest to note that the average area of a hluhammadan 
constituency at present is 12,025 squaie miles and the population 124,170 : 
for a general constituency the figures are 1,718 square miles and 688,379. 
In the future Legislative Assembl 3 '^ the average area of a Muhammadan 
constituency will be 8,170 square miles and the population 32,808. The 
respective figures for the general constituencies will be 908 square miles 
and 223,417. In a General constituencj'^ under the new constitution the 
average voting strength will rise from 7,696 to 12,775, while in the 
new Muhammadan constituencies, the average electorate per con- 
stituonc}'- will be 1,957 against 1,434 at the present time, at; increase 
of onlj^ 523. 
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The Sind Provincial Delimitation Committee expressed the follow- 
ing view : — 

" We have come to the conclusion that, having regard to the 
existing conditions, and the ultimate purpose of the enfran- 
chisement of the people, single-member constituencies offer, 
as against multi-member constituencies, overwhelming ad- 
vantages. It is true that hitherto multi-member consti- 
tuencies have served their purpose during the period of transi- 
tion, but their purpose has been a limited one. Electorates 
have been small and representatives in the Coimcils compa- 
ratively few in number. T im es are now to change. The 
franchise is to be greatly extended, and the new Government 
of India Act is to bring into existence a Government respon- 
sible to the people in far greater measure than hitherto. 
It is, therefore, above all tilings necessary that contact 
between the Government and the people through their chosen 
representatives should be as close, simple, direct and effective 
as possible, and this cannot be the case where multiple 
representation divides responsibility. 

The objections to multi-member constituencies are indeed numer- 
ous. By reason of their plural nature, their larger area, 
the lesser contact betw’een the people and those who repre- 
sent them, the multiplicity of votes, of voters and of represen- 
tatives, multi-member constituencies ofier greater oppor- 
tunities for manipulation and intrigue, for the evasion of 
responsibility, the practice of deception, and for the buying 
and selling of votes, than do single-member constituencies 
where one representative is alone answerable to a smaller 
number of electors.” 


262. Among the 33 Muhammadan constituencies Earachi only is 
recogmsed as urban and I v o urban seats are assigned to it. Other towns 
such as Hyderabad, Suklcur, Shikarpur and Jacobabad are included in 
single-member rural constituencies. The average population per rural 
Muhammadan seat is 87,353. Deviations from this are few and are justified 
by the maintenance of the revenue division — the talul a — as the uni t for 
both electoral and admmistrativo purposes. 


. general constituencies the average population per seat 

OK Cl ? • ■ Upper Sind Frontier District, with a population of only 

25.611 IS given a seat, as the Committee, quite rightly in our view, consi- 
dered that no district should go without representation. Apart from 
this there IS little deviation from the standard. Tharparkar South with 

population of 91,358, but this consti- 
T, • ^ ^ large portion of the Sind desert with nomad inhabitants. 

® ° urban seats to Karachi City and one toHyder- 

• .1 ^ Tvowaid.o of the latter town are however included 

m the adjoining ruial conslituencv. 
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for example as Shiahs, would he very ill-advised and indeed dangerous. 
Among the Hindus in Sind also there is an absence of those political 
parties or communities which are found in the Bombay Presidency. 
There are no seats reserved for either scheduled castes or Mahrattas. 
The average population in Sind is 84 per square mile : in the Presidency 
it is 291. Sind is badly served in the matter of railway and road com- 
munications as compared with Bombay. In many parts of the province 
special preparations have to be made to render the roads passable for 
motor cars. It is, wc consider, decisively proved that if, as in Bombay, 
a whole district ivere made the constituency, an imdue strain would be 
placed on the candidates. Even as it is, the average area of a Muham- 
madan constituency will be l',495 square miles, and that of a general 
constituency 3,089 square miles. The average poprdation and voting 
strength of a Muhammadan and a general constituency will be 87,353 and 
12,699 in the case of a Muhammadan constituency and 68,001 and 6,669 
in the case of a general constituency. 

267. We noticed also from a perusal of the papers communicated to 
us that the local administration’s initial delimitation of the province 
into multi-member constituencies was in response to a letter from the 
Government of Bombay which clearly stated that — 

** Government have decided that multi-membered constituencies 
with the method of cumulative voting should be retained 
under the new constitution. As the strength of the Sind 
Provincial Assembly is to be 60, the constituencies will be 
smaller in area, wlule the number of seats available for each 
constituency ivill be larger than at present. It may, therefore, 
be necessary to form multi-membered constituencies' as a 
rule. It appears, however, that the practical difELculties of 
conducting an election to a multi-member constituency 
necessitates the limitation of the number of seats at a 
number not exceeding three.” 

'We consider that the Sind Franchise Committee were fully justified 
in reconsidering the recommendations made by the local administration 
in response to this order, and we are of opinion that, given the very 
marked difference between the conditions, social and geographical, 
preyaihng in Sind and the Bombay Presidency, multi-member 
constituencies would be tmsuitable. We recommend therefore that the 
proposals of the Sind Committee, .supported as they are by the present 
Sind Administration, should be accepted. 

Tte'presentaiions in connection mith individual constituencies. 

268. In regard to the other points referred to in paragraph 264, we 
d^ided that no other urban Muhammadan constituencies could be created. 
Their creation "would make other rural constituencies inoonmnient, 
m pomt of population and geographical distribution. We thought it 
necessa^ to retam the five rural Muhammadan constituencies 
in the Hyderabad district. The revised distribution suggested for the 
arparkar Northern and Western constituencies was accepted. It was 
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CHAPTER V,— THE SCHEDULED CASTES AHD THE “ POONA 

PACT 

271. The scheduled caste population in each province in wliich seats 
are reserved for the scheduled castes is given in Chapter TV of our Report. 
In two provinces, Sind and the North West Frontier Province, there are 
no such seats. 

272. Before discussing the distribution of the seats, the arrangements 
for the primary election, and consequential procedure, it is necessary to 
attempt a definite exposition of what the “ Poona Pact ” really means. 
It was a compromise arrived at between the leaders of the depressed classes 
or ‘ Harijans ’, and the rest of the Hindu community on September 24;th 
1932. 

The Poo7ia Pact. 


273. The important clause of the “ Poona Pact ” which has been the 
subject of so much keen controversy rims as follows ; — 

" Election to these seats shall be by joint electorate, subject 
however to the following procedure. All the members of the 
de-pressed classes regi.stered in the general electoral roll of 
a constituency will form an electoral college, which will elect 
a panel of four candidates belonging to the depressed classes 
for each of such reserved seats by the method of the single 
vote, and the four persons getting the highest number of votes 
in such primary election shall be the candidates for election 
by the general electorate,” 

274. Now this apparently simple document has given rise to much 
discussion, and in every province evidence was led to show what, in that 
province, various parties believed its implications to be, and what they 
thought should he the rules or regulations to give effect to them. As in 
other matters there was considerable divergence of opinion. VTiile for 
example in Bihar we were told that it might be difficult in some con- 
stituencies to get a Harijan candidate, and that it would generally be 
necessary for someone else to finance hun, in Bengal there are districts 
where they fear a multiplicity of candidates, and where also it appears 
probable that members of the scheduled castes would capture the open 
or non-reserved seat, as well as that re.served. 

275. It is generally admitted that the object of this agreement was 
two-fold. First, to advance and safeguard the interests of the depressed 
classes, and, secondly, to prevent, any division in the Hindu community. 
Therefore, so it appears to ns, the two essentials in tliis pact are similarly, 
first, that every opportumty must he given in the shape of a primary 
election to the Harijans to obtain candidates of their own choice, elected 
by them, and, secondly, that there should be a joint electorate for the final 
election, the voters being free and able to vote, should they so wish, for 
both the scheduled caste candidate and the Hindu candidate. 

2/6. The agreement was, it appears, concluded under conditions* 
w c prec u d ed any close examination of all its implications, nor does there 

* Vide Volume III, page 50. 
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individual judgment, deems it right to order a new election in 
the hope of obtaining four candidates. ' 

(ii) “Withdrawals should not be permitted- It is an essential part 
of the pact that there should be four Harijan candidates 
at the final election. Preferably there shoiild be five or 
more candidates at the primary election. Rtdes should be 
made to admit of the replacement of withdrawals, and failing 
such replacement there could be no election to the reserved 
seat. 

(m) The scheduled castes having been given the privilege of reserved 
seats, which can only be held by one of their number, a 
candidate from those castes should only be allowed to appear 
at the final election, if he has come through the panel and 
thus obtained the approval of his caste fellows, as shewn by 
the voting at the primary election. It was urged that the 
object of the panel election was to secure to the Harijans their 
best representative. 

(iv) Any dispute regarding the primary election should await 
settlement till after the final election had been decided, when 
an election inquiry could be held. Should the election be 
declared void there would have to be another election, but 
only for the reserved seat, by the joint electorate. 

(t;) Since for purposes of convenience two distinct elections are 
held together, the compulsory distributive system of voting 
should be adopted. 

{vi) The elections to the two seats being in reahty two separate 
operations, the Harijan candidate is necessarily confined to 
the reserved seat, and could not claim the non-reserved seat. 

The Scheduled caste view. 

279. The answers from the representatives of the scheduled castes. 
Including Dr. Ambedkar, whose evidence will be found at page 65 of 
Volume III of our Heport were very difierent. They were as follows : — 

{{) The reason why the number of foiir candidates was chosen as 
being desirable at the primary election was to give the caste Hindus an 
opportrmity of running their own candidate. Pour was taken as the 
maximum after considerable negotiation, and was a concession to those 
Harijans who 'were in favour of estabhshing contact with the caste 
Hindus. In actual fact, plurality of candidates meant the ‘watering 
down ’ of the representation of the scheduled castes, but it was agreed to 
because it was recognised that any candidate elected at the primary elec- 
tion must have secured at least the approval of 25 per cent, of the voting 
population of the depressed classes. Pour is the maximum, meaning “ not 
more than four ”. It does not mean “ not less than four ”. 

(ii) Obviously if it was permissible for only one candidate to stand 
at the primary election, withdrawals would be permissible, and in any event 
could not be prevented, though forfeiture of deposit, in the event of a with- 
arawal after tte result of tlie primary election iad been declared^ might 
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be discouraged, but cannot be prevented. If there is only one candidate 
as the result of the primary election, or on account of subsequent Tvitb' 
drawals, that candidate should be returned unopposed for the reseirved 
seat at the final election. A withdrawal, after the prescribed time, after 
the primary election should involve forfeiture of the deposit. We are 
imable to discover any satisfactory procedure by which, after the panel 
or primary election is concluded, any vacancy in the number of sche- 
duled caste candidates can be filled up. In all provinces, except 
Bengal, we think there should be no restriction on a member of the 
scheduled castes standing for the open seat. Such a man should be 
allowed, if he thinks fit, to decline to be a candidate at the primary 
election, and stand only at the final election. In this event he should 
not be eligible for the reserved seat, but only for the non-reserv’-ed. 

282. In Bengal the conditions are exceptional and we advise that it 
should be prescribed tmder paragraph 7 (b) of Schedule V of the Government 
of India Act that no member of the scheduled castes, not elected at the 
primary election, shall be qualified to hold a seat in a constituency where 
there is a general seat reserved for scheduled castes. In the other 
provinces, as will be seen from the statistics, the proportion of the 
scheduled castes to tlie whole electorate is so small as ho render any 
such provision unnecessary. We draw attention to the fact that this 
recommendation has the assent of one of the authors of the Poona Pact 
(Volume III, page 68). 

, 283. Two- provinces strongly recommended the use of the single- 

nonrtransferable vote, not only in the primary election, as agreed on in 
the Poona Pact, but also in the final election. Our view is, as stated in 
paragraph 46 above, that this runs counter at any rate to the spirit of 
the pact, the essence of which is combination and -mutual exchange, 
combined, we submit, with the freedom of the elector and, ,so far as is 
possible, the protection of minorities. We therefore recommend the 
use of the cumulative vote, the elector being allowed at the final 
election to divide or to combine his two votes. 

284. We entertain no doubt whatever that if, in the final election, 
two panel candidates head the poll, the first should be declared elected 
for the reserved seat, and the second for the non-reserved. We cannot 
accept the, contention that the prunary and the final elections are two 
separate elections, one for the reserved and the other for the non-reserved 
seat. The essence of the pact appears to us to lie in the joint electorate 
at one synchronous -election. 


Challenge of -primary election. 

1 prominence the complications involved in the chal- 

f ^ P’^imary election, after the final election, the following case 
was put by way of Illustration. In dealing with this, it is necessary 
caster^^T^r received from some witnesses from the schedulS 

or purot^ of 
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Deposit at election. 

287. The evidence we received regarding the amount of the deposits 
that should be made by a scheduled caste candidate varied considerably. 
Evidence was adduced to show, and in some cases it was admitted, 
that in most provinces the Harijan, whether voter or candidate, 
is indigent, ignorant and corruptible. On the other hand, it has 
to be recognised that, in view of the large number of seats assigned to 
the scheduled castes by the Poona Pact, it seems probable that the various 
political parties of the general Hindu community will be most anxious 
to secure in the Legislative Assembly the votes of the candidates retirrned 
for the reserved seats. It is not unlilcely therefore that the brains, the 
money, and the organization of these parties will, in many areas, be placed 
at the disposal of the scheduled caste candidates, and that this might 
extend to the financing of litigation. Lastly, there are various castes 
among the scheduled castes. In Bihar and Bombay the reserved seats 
for the scheduled castes were selected with a view to giving representation 
to different castes. Evidence we received seemed to us to disclose that 
competitors might invite assistance from the caste Hindus. Indeed we 
noticed in some witnesses a disposition to rely on it, as the determining 
factor in the final election. The lack of cohesion among the scheduled 
castes, and the novelty of the enterprise on which they will be engaged, 
render it necessary to make special provisions in connection with primary 
elections. 

288. We would place the deposit to be made by a panel candidate at 
Rs. 50. It is necessary to preclude freak candidates and yet not to place 
the deposit so high as to discoiirago the genuine candidate. This sum 
should also be sufiiciently appreciable to discourage withdrawal and for- 
feiture. Some local Governments considered that there should be no 
forfeiture of deposit in the case of the primary election, since it was 
desirable to encourage candidates to come forward. Others regarded 
it as desirable to prevent persons standing only to complicate matters. 
We are of opinion that the deposit should be forfeited, if any candidate 
at the primary election obtains less than a quarter of the lowest number 
of votes polled by any one of the successful candidates. Should 
an unsuccessful candidate at the primary election demand the 
summary enquiry we have proposed, he should deposit Rs. 250, 
but if he wishes to challenge the result of the final elections, he should 
make the same deposit as other candidates, viz., Rs. 1,000. The 
deposit of Rs. 50 for candidature should cover both the primary and final 
elections. 


' Bengah. 

289, In paragraph 282 above, we suggested a speeiaL provision for 
Bengal m restriction of candidature. If for any constituency two sche- 
.duled caste candidates headed the poll, and the second candidate there- 
tore gamed the open seat, what would happen if he died or resigned ? 
\\ e Have taken the view that in other provinces all panel candidates ipso 
facto become candidates for the unreserved seat. But in this case, unless 
special provision is made m respect of bye-elections, the constituency 
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Madras. 

293. The population of the scheduled castes in Madras approaches 
seven millions. Bach district in Madras contains a total average general 
population (including scheduled castes) of over one and three quarter 
millions. Here and elsevhere Tve received a large number of repre- 
sentations concerning the scheduled castes, several of which it was 
outside our powers to entertain, e.rj., requests that they should receive 
representation in the provincial Upper House, while claims were ad- 
vanced in Madras on behalf of the following communities for inclusion 
in the scheduled castes, Tiyas and Izhavas from Malabar, Gavaras, 
Vanniakula Kshatriyas, and Arunthuthiyars. Elsewhere fishermen and 
barbers (Nais) also demanded special representation’. 

Basis of distribution of seats. 

294. A scheduled caste sub-committee of the Provincial Committee 
was appointed to examine the proposed distribution of the reserved seats 
in constituencies as between the Telugu speaking and the Tamil speaking 
districts. The Government of Madras laid down the following principle 
to govern the reservation of seats : — 

“ The Government consider that the reservation of seats for the 
members of the scheduled castes should be made on the general principle 
that a seat should be reserved in the constituency in each district (except 
the Nilgiris, where the scheduled caste population is too small to justify 
the reservation of -a seat) which contains the largest population of the 
scheduled castes, with due regard to the total population of the consti- 
tuency and subject to the maintenance of a due proportion of seats 
between the different linguistic areas of the Presidency.” 

The 'proposals of the local Government. 

295. The proposals presented to us were based on the assumption 
that the ordinary general constituencies would be single-member 
constituencies. As stated in the previous chapter we have advised multi- 
member constituencies in the Madras Presidency, one of the reasons 
leading us to tliis decision being that their adoption would make it pos- 
sible to enfranchise, for this purpose, a much larger scheduled caste elec- 
torate. To give an example. The original proposals gave one reserved 
seat to the Puttur and Tiruttani taluhas in Chittoox district, enfranchising 
6,000 persons. In the revised proposals the Chittoor and Madanapalli 
divisions arc made one constituency with one reserved seat, thus including 
an area with a scheduled caste population of 120,422 and a voting strength 
of 10,037. We find that this arrangement has met most, if not all, of 
the protests we received against exclusion, or suggestions for any altera- 
tions in the constituencies. Inevitably in each district there must be one 
or more constituencies where no seat can be reserved for the scheduled 
castes, but it must be remembered that these, in some cases with a voting 
strength of over 6,000, will have a vote in the general constituency. 

One seat has been reserved in the general urban constituency of 
Madras Cit^’" (South), and the remaining constituencies have, in accordance 
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ground of over-representation of tlie Gujarati speaking area, but the 
majority of the Committee, though agreeing to some extent, did not see 
their way to reduce the quota of the Gujarati speaking area, as they 
thought that the scheduled castes of Gujarat were in greater need of 
protection. From the Bijapur ISTorth constituency of the Kanarese 
speaking area, however, they took away one seat, and gave it to Kolaba, 
with a scheduled caste population of 45,571. 

300. The main consideration that weighed with the Committee was 
the desirability of distributing these seats in such a manner as to give the 
minor sub-castes among the scheduled castes a chance of securing some of 
these seats, and, as they had been informed by the backward class officer 
that the minor communities among the scheduled castes resided mostly 
in the towns, the Committee selected among others Ahmednagar South, 
East Khandesh East, Nasik West, Ratnagiri South and Satara North, as 
each of those areas included the headquarters town of the district. 
On further consideration, they also decided that, as Thana South was a 
predominantly Marathi-speaking area, and had a larger scheduled caste 
population, the seat originally reserved by the Committee in Thana North 
should be transferred to Thana South. 

301. It appears that the Committee throughout proceeded on the 
assumption that they should not assign more than one reserved seat to 
any constituency and that women’s seats must be reserved. The result 
was that in certain constituencies, where there was a reserved seat for 
women, although the population and voting strength fully justified a 
reserved seat for the scheduled castes, the Committee thought it was 
impossible to create a second reserv’^ed seat. The Government of Bombay 
agreed generally with the basis of the allocation of these seats adopted 
by the Committee. They were of opinion, however, that the needs 
of Bijapur constituency were stronger than those of the Dharwar North 
constituency. They therefore proposed that the seat to be given to 
the Kolaba district, should be taken away from Dharwar North rather 
than from Bijapur North. 

D^sc^^ss^on of these proposals. 

302. In our discussions with the Government, we accepted the view of 
the Government and the Committee that in the framing of the scheduled 
caste constituencies it was reasonable to take into consideration the desir- 
ability of giving certain of the more important sub-castes of the scheduled 
castes an opportunity to return a member. AVe further agreed that in so 
far as the local Government in fra min g these constituencies had departed 
from population as the sole test, their action was justifiable. 

303. We brought to the notice of the Government that it had been 
represented to us that the Satara district had not been assigned any 
scheduled caste seat, although the scheduled caste population there 
was 88, /53, and that Thana South 'with a population of 27,992 only, 
had been allotted a seat. We also drew their attention to various 
protests in connection with the distribution of these seats, and asked them 
to consider the possibility of allotting one more seat to Bombay City. 
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307, We recommend, in order to meet tlie exceptional conditions of 
Bengal, as explained in tte preceding paragraph, that special provision 
should be made under Schedule "V, paragraph 7(6) of the Government of 
India Act. In certain districts in this province, the scheduled caste popu- 
lation is very numerous, e.g., Eangpur (population 633,003 out of 738,641 ; 
voting strength 68,389 out of 90,376) ; Bakarganj (population 224,64& 
out of 356,186 ; voting strength 34,927 in 55,149) and Baridpiu: (popula- 
tion 486,682 out of 816,980 ; voting stren^h 72,606 out of 133,888). 
It seems not improbable, therefore, that candidates from these castes will 
be able ro capture both the reserved and non-reserved seats. Under the 
circumstances, it appears to us right to prescribe that all scheduled caste 
candidates should obtain the right to stand only by contesting the 
primary election. 

We accept the distribution of seats proposed by the Government of 
Bengal. 


The United Provinces. 


Proposals of the local Government. 

308. Twenty seats have been set aside in this province, where the 
scheduled caste population exceeds twelve and-a-half millions. On the 
basis of its distribution there should be one uiban and nineteen rural 
seats. The Government of the United Provinces however recommend 
four urban seats, on the groimd that the more enlightened and intelli- 
gent scheduled castes, and those best qualified to provide and send 
smtable representatives to the provincial Assembly, live in' the 
cities. They also thought that the more compact urban areas, with 
easier facilities for canvassing, would appeal to the better educated 
class of candidates. The following four urban constituencies which they 
propose were accepted by the Provincial Conference, and there has been 
no protest or criticism in regard to them. They are the cities of 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra and Allahabad. 


309. As regards the rural constituencies, requests were received from 
some scheduled caste representatives that special small constituencies 
should be formed which candidates could canvass without undue expense. 
This request could not be entertained, as the constituencies for scheduled 
castes must, under the terms of the Schedule to the Act, be coterminous 
with the general constituencies selected f. r scheduled caste represen- 
tation. These seats must be selected on the basis that they will give 
the scheduled castes the fullest representation, having regard to their 
numbers. The average voting strength of a scheduled caste consti- 
uency in the Umted Provinces, despite the large population, is less 
than that m Bengal and the areas over which candidates will have to 
rave are a o smaller. In the case of the AJmora district, suggested 

constituency with an area of 6,389 square 
tucneip <5 O we suggested a division into two general consti- 

rJ.erv ^ fese might be the Almora and the Champawat tahsil, 
casti ^ might be given injhis constituency to the scheduled 
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Committee and the Govexnineiit then proposed that they should be 
located in the following general constituencies : — 

(1) The Gurgaon district excluding the Giirgaon and Rewari 

tahsils ; 

(2) The Kaithal and Thanesar Tahsils of the Karnal district ; 

(3) The Ambala and Simla districts ; 

(4) The Hoshiarpur, Dasuya’and Garh Shankar tahsils oi the 

Hoshiarpur district ; 

(5) The Jullundur and Amritsar districts ; 

(6) The Ludhiana and Ferozepore districts ; 

(7) The Lahore, Gujranwala and Sheikhupiura districts ; 

(8) The Lyallpur and Jhang districts. 

It was further proposed by the Government that in these constituencies 
there should be two ballot papers, one for the caste candidate and the 
other for the scheduled caste candidate. Each voter should have two 
votes, of which one must be given for a caste candidate and one for the 
scheduled caste candidate. 

314. The evidence that was led before us urged the location of one 
of the eight seats in the Una tahsil of the Hoshiarpur district rather than 
in the districts of Lahore-Gujranwala and Sheikhupura, and we referred 
this matter to the local Government. They however are strongly opposed 
to allotting the scheduled caste seat to the Una tahsil and have pointed 
out that the Hoshiarpur district of which the tahsil forms part, has already 
a scheduled caste seat. They recommend at the same time a redistribu- 
tion of the general contituencies which will result in the transfer to the 
Sialkot-Amritsar constituency of the seat originally allotted by them to 
Lahore-Gujranwala and Sheikhupura, and we agree as to the desirability 
of this. We were also urged to allot a scheduled caste seat to Kangra, 
but we regret that we are unable to accept this proposal. With the 
modification referred to above in regard to the Sialkot-Amritsar consti- 
tuency, we recommend the proposals o? the local Government for adop- 
tion 

Bittab. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

315. In the province of Bihar, fifteen seats have been reserved for the 
scheduled castes, who have a population of nearly five millions. As stated 
in the last chapter, the local Government wished that the majority of 
these seats should be given to difierent constituencies by rotation, only 
four being fixed. Their reasons for pressing the system of rotation are 

(l) That if two seats are permanently allotted to any particular 
constituency, that constituency should be larger than the 
average ; if it is only of average size it is over represented by 
two members, since the local Government do not subscribe 
to the view that the existence of a scheduled caste seat gives 
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constituencies. There was to be one urban seat while the others were 
to be divided as follows : — 

Three to the Nagpur division, 

Four to the Jubbulpore division, 

Eight to the Chhattisgarh division, and 
Four to Berar. 

319. In our discussions with the local Government, we raised two 
points in connection with the location of these seats : — 

(1) Whether the scheduled castes in urban areas will be adequately 

represented by one seat ; and, 

(2) Whether the system of rotation could be accepted. 

On our advice, the Government agreed to fix the seats permanently in 
specific constituencies. 

320. We further drew the attention of the Government to the marked 
disparity which existed between the. scheduled caste population of 
certain of the constituencies, e.ff., while Jubbulpore — ^Patan, where the 
anticipated niunber of scheduled caste voters was 1,600, obtained a 
reserved seat, Mahasamtmd with a voting strength of 5,700, Gfondia 
(4,600) Katghora (4,800) and Dhamatri (3,600) would receive no repre- 
sentation, and Drug — ^Bemetara and Baloda Bazar, Avith a voting strength 
of 16,400 and 14,100 respectively would receive only one seat each. 

The Government admitted the force of our criticism, but defended 
their suggestions on the ground that the Chhattisgarh division was one of 
the most backward and the poorest in the province, and that they could not 
recommend the allocation to it of .so large a number of seats as would in 
efiect give it an undue predominance in the provincial Assembly. More- 
over, to add substantially to the number of scheduled caste seats in this 
area would residt in upsetting the balance between districts, as well as bet- 
ween the Hindi speaking and Marathi speaking areas. Further, the 
interests of the scheduled castes residing in various areas were quite 
distinct, and to allow representation to Chhattisgarh on a mere 
population basis would be to leave some of the other scheduled castes 
without a representative. We accept this view. 

Our recomme7idations. 

321. In the light of our discussions Avith the local Government we 
consider that one urban seat is sufficient, and that the distribution of the 
nineteen rural seats finally proposed by the local Government should give 
adequate representation throughout the province to the scheduled castes 
as a whole. 


Assam. 

322. The scheduled caste population in this province is only 572,490. 

J.t receives seven seats to be distributed among 47 general constituencies. 
As m the case of the general seats, there was considerable discussion as 
to the distributioxi beeween the A^am and the Surma Valleys. 
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in order to give the scheduled castes of all districts where they are most 
numerous some representation. The constituencies will be as follows ; — 


North Cuttack Sadar 



Population. 

63,000 

Voting 

strength. 

907 

Nast Jajpur 

• * 


62,606 

879 

North Puri Sadar 

. • 


44,000 

474 

West Bhadrak 

• « 


46,623 

1,163 

East Bargarh 



42,991 

1,462 

Askar Surada 



29,000 

1,228 


Should the franchise be lowered, it is possible that the electorates 
may be increased. We think that despite their low voting strength the 
scheduled castes in these districts should obtain representation. 

We recommend that the proposals of the local Government be 
accepted. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTEP V. 


The follmvhig table exhibits the result of our proposals. 




Average 

scheduled 

caste 

population 
per seat. 

Average 
scheduled 
caste voting 
strength per 
seat. 

Scheduled 
caste popula- 
tion vhioh can 
only vote in 
general 
constituencies 

Madras , , 

« • 

. . 138,843 

8,643 

2,779,462 

Bombay ... 


. . 60,509 

4,878 

916,607 

Bengal 


... 263,609 

27,603 

1,616,658 

United Provinces 

m-wm 

. . 111,746 

6,330 

10,356,676 

Punjab 


91,863 

6,622 

705.844 

Bihar . . 


105,807 

2,041 

2,903,496 

Central Provinces 


82,460 

6,486 

1,278,143 

Assam ... 

• •• 

. . Not available. 

4,457 

Not available. 

Orissa 


.» 48,021 

1,019 

718,866 
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special local difl&cnlties, in favoiox of tlie reservation of seats in consti- 
tuencies formed for tlie pmpose and containing botli men and women. 
Tbey added tliat they were inclined to think it desirable that those 
constituencies should be both urban and rural, and that they would 
see no objection to their area being varied by rotation should this prove 
to be desirable and practicable. 

Provisions of the Government of India Act. 

328. The relevant provisions of the Government of India Act lay 
down that the seats to be filled by women shall be chosen in territorial 
constituencies, which shall be either ordinary territorial constituencies 
(and so multi-member constituencies in which one seat is reserved for 
a woman representative), or else constituencies specially formed for the 
purpose of electing women members. 

Questions for decision. 

329. The principal questions for decision in connection with the 
seats reserved for representatives of women are the following : — 

(а) the nature of the constituencies ; 

(б) the qualifications of electors ; 

(c) the qualifications of candidates ; 

(d) the division of the seats between urban and rural areas ; 

(e) the question of the practicability and desirability of the 

rotation of seats in any province on the lines mentioned by 
the Joint Select Committee. 

(o) TAc nature of the constituencies. 

330. As will be seen from paragraph 328 above, the main alternative 
methods of constituting the women’s constituencies are to reserve 
seats in ordinary multi-member constituencies, or to create special 
constituencies under the terms of paragraph 8 (6) of the Fifth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act. 

Views of local Governments. 

331. The recommendations originally submitted to us by local 
Governments revealed a distinct difference of opinion on this subject. 
Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Pro- 
vinces definitely favoured the reservation of seats in multi-member cons- 
tituencies, and the desirability of action on these lines was pressed on us 
with particular insistence in Bombay, where public opinion is strongly in 
favour of multi-member constituencies wherever practicable. Madras, 
Bengal, the Punjab, Assam and Sind, on the other hand, indicated their 
preference for the creation of special constituencies. 

Discussion of proposals. 

332. We have given very careful consideration to the question of the 
^e o± constituency to be recommended in the light of the evidence 
adduced to us and of the circumstances of the different nrovinces. 
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Special women's constituencies recommetided. 

335. We are clearly of opinion that the creation of special women’s 
constituencies is the solution best calculated to achieve these objects. 
It wiU ensure that the contest for the seat, in so far as there may be a 
contest, is between women candidates representing different angles 
of the women’s different points of views. It will make it possible 
to select for the constituencies areas, whether urban or rural, 
contaming educated and advanced women, who can form an electorate 
likely to return the best type of women member, and it will reduce the 
real difficulties in keeping in touch with opinion in a constituency. 
The disadvantages of the reservation of seats for women in multi- 
member constituencies are obvious. Such constituencies must in the 
first place be very much wider in area, and must impose a corresponding 
burden on a woman candidate. The very real diffS.culties in the second 
place, which arise in Indian conditions from the presence of undesir- 
able women at the polls, can be reduced by the creation of special 
women’s constituencies in selected areas, to an extent which is hardly 
practicable under a system of reservation. That this matter is not 
without its importance from the point of view of facilitating polling by 
women, and the encouraging of women to record their vote, is illustrated 
by the correspondence printed on page 80 of Volume III of our report. 
Finally — and, while this is a point of detail, it is an important 
point — we would draw attention to the fact that if a woman’s seat 
is reserved in a multi-member constituency in which the other candidates 
are men, an election petition, resulting in the avoiding of the election 
of a rnale candidate consequent on malpractice on the part of one of his 
supporters, is likely to avoid also the election of the successful woman 
candidate in the constituency, and to place upon heif the burden and the 
expense of a further contested election, despite the fact that she was in 
no way responsible for the circumstances which led to the unseating of 
her colleague. 

336. In the circumstances, we recommend that all the seats allotted 
to women should be filled from special women’s constituencies imder the 
provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 8 (6) of the Government of India 
Act, and after consultation with the local Governments and provincial 
committees who originally recommended the reservation of seats in multi- 
member constituencies, we are glad to be able to say .that without 
exception they are prepared to accept our views on this matter. Our 
detailed reeommendations for the individual seats in the various pro- 
vinces concerned are given in paragraphs 345 to 368 below. 

(6) The qualifications of electors. 

337. The qualifications of electors in the constituencies reserved for 
women will be those laid down in Schedule VI to the Government of India 
Act, 1935, and no question arises on which any specific supplementary 
recommendation is called for from us. We have been strongly meed 
to restrict the electorate for the Muhammadan women’s seat in Sind to 
women. One lady of influential position declared that from a Muham- 
madan woman s point of view it was “ disgusting” that she should be 
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would be unwise to aim at an artificial uniformity, and that in 
those cases in which representative provincial opinion regards it as desir- 
able that the seats aEotted to women should, to some extent at any rate, 
be filled from rural areas, their recommendations should be accepted. 

(e) Advantages and disadvantages of rotation. 

342. The only advantage of rotation is that where the number of 
seats allotted to a special interest in a provincial legislature is insufficient 
to represent that special interest effectively in aU parts of the province 
at the same time, rotation does secure over a period of years that every 
part of the province which is affected has an opportunity to return a 
member who can ventilate in the legislature local difficulties which may 
arise in connection with it. 

343. The disadvantages of such a system are on the other hand very 
serious. In the first place it relieves the candidate of any responsibffity. 
A candidate once elected for a constituency included in a rotating series 
could, if he so wished, ttum his back on the constituency, and have 
nothing more to do with it from the day of his election. He would know 
that he would not have to seek the suffrage of the same electors 
at the next election. He would no longer have the same motive 
for considering the special interests of his constituents, for main- 
taining contact with them, or for taking steps to improve their 
political education. The organization which had been built up for 
the occasion of the election would naturally disintegrate and, until the 
time came for the constituency again to elect a candidate, possibly after 
an interval of fifteen or twenty years, it would for practical purposes 
cease to be in a position to secure any effective representation in the 
legislature. Any system of rotation, moreover, brealm the continuity 
of contact between individual candidates and individual constituencies, 
and interferes with the political education which results from such con- 
tinuity. It is confusing and difficult for the ordinary elector to rmder- 
stand, and it may provoke discontent when he believes himself to be 
disenfranchised. Finally, in the large majority of cases, even though an 
individual does not receive a vote in a special constituency, he or she 
will still enjoy the suffrage in an ordinary territorial commimal consti- 
tuency. It appears to us that it is a question not so much of depriving 
a particular area of the vote, as of bestowing a privilege on an area 
selected as best smted for the purpose. 

Rotation not recommended. ' 

^ 344. The objections of principle to which we have referred in the pre- 
ceding paragraph are m our view decisive, especially in India, where the 
idea of the responsibility of the candidate cannot be too strongly" 
developed. ^ Those objections are of general application, and save 
in special circumstances, such for example as the constituencies created 
for the representation of tea garden labour, we are accordinglv averse 
from recommending rotation in any case. In these circumstances 
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to have been made imder a misapprebension as to tbe nature and object 
of tbe special women’s constituencies for wbicb provision is made under 
tbe Government of India Act. 

Our recommendation. 

349. We bave discussed tbis matter, and also tbe allocation of tbe 
seats, at great length with tbe provincial Committee, with tbe local Gov- 
ernment and with representative women witnesses. In the light of that 
discussion, we recommend, with tbe fiill concurrence of tbe representative 
women who appeared before us, and of tbe local Government, that tbe six 
seats allotted to women in Bombay should be reserved in compact special 
constituencies distributed as follows : — 

General constituencies. 

r Girgaum Ward . . . . 1 

Bombay City . . . . 4 

(^Bhiilosbwar Ward . . . . 1 

Ahmedabad City . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Tbe Municipal borough of Poona City, excluding the subur- 1 

ban and Cantonment areas. 

Banebennur'/afwfc in the Dharwar district . . . , 1 

Muhammadan constitueitcy. 

Girgaum Ward of Bombay City . . . . . . . . 1 


BENGAIi. 

Seats allotted to women. 

350. Pive seats are allotted to women in tbe Provincial Legislative 
Assembly in Bengal. Of these two fall to tbe general community, two 
are Muhammadan and one is reserved for Anglo-Indian women. 

Recommendations of Provincial Advisory Committee and local Government. 

351. Tbe Provincial Advisory Committee, with tbe approval of tbe 
local Government, bave recommended that tbe seats should be filled 
from special women’s constituencies. Under tbe provisions of tbe 
Government of India Act, women only will be eligible to vote for tbe 
two scats set aside for Muhammadans. For the remaining seats both 
men and women will be ebgible to vote. 

Our recommendation. 

352. We recommend, in agreement with tbe view of the local Govern- 
ment, that tbe two seats reserved for Muhammadan women should be 
located in Calcutta and in tbe Dacca and Narayangunge municipalities 
respectively. Tbe seat reserved for Anglo-Indian women will, in accord- 
ance with tbe wishes of tbe Anglo-Indian community, be reserved in a 
four-member constituency comprising one woman’s seat and the three 
ordinary seats allotted to tbe Anglo-Indian community as a whole, tbe 
area of wbicb will be tbe whole of Bengal. Voting will be by post, save 
where the Anglo-Indian population is compact, when it will be direct. 
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a special constituency in Calcutta consisting of tlie area indicated lu 
Appendix YI of Volume II of our Beport. The general effect will 
be to produce a reasonably compact and representative constituency. The 
population of the constituency will, it is true, be some 290,000, and we 
would gladly have recommended a constituency with a smaller popula- 
tion. But we are satisfied from the enquiries we have made that repre- 
sentative female opinion in Calcutta would not regard as acceptable 
aiiytlu’ng less than the proposal which we now put forward for considera- 
tion. 

The United Provinces. 

Proposals of local Government. 

855. Pour general and two Muhammadan seats are reserved for women 
in the United Provinces. The local Government consider that represen- 
tation should be given to women in urban and rural areas alike, and they 
recommend accordingly that two of the seats (one general and one 
^Muhammadan) should be urban, and four (three general and one Muham- 
madan) rural. They originally proposed that these seats should be 
reserved in multi-member constituencies. 


The local Government recommend Benares, as the chief centre 
of Hindu culture, as the most appropriate city to return a member for 
the general urban constituency. In view of the traditional strength of 
Muhammadan influence and culture in that city, they recommend 
Lucknow for the Muhammadan urban constituency. 

Por the general rural constituencies, the local Government, ac- 
cepting the view of their Advisory Conference, originallj’" recommended 
Pyzabad district, Moradabad district, and Cawnpore district East, and 
for the Muhammadan rural constituency Saharanpur district ITorth. 

356. V'e pointed out to the local Government the advantages we saw 
in the creation of special constituencies for women as opposed to the 
reservation of seats for them in multi-member constituencies, and we 
®^ggcsted the establishment of special women’s constituencies which 
would be coterminous with the seats which (with the modifications 
referred to below^) the local Government were proposing to reserve in 
multi-member constituencies. On further consideration, the local 
Government accepted our suggestion. 

Our recommendations. 

357. Ho difficulty arises about the first and the third of the consti- 
tuencies proposed by the local Government. In making their choice, 
they have been guided to some extent by the high percentage of female 
literacy m the areas in question, and by the desirability on administra- 
tive grounds of including the headquarters tahsil in the constituency 
to return a woman. 


We have however received strong representations against the proposal 
a oca e a women s general seat to the Moradabad general consti- 
toency and the proposal to allocate the women’s Muhammadan rural 
co^btuency to Saharanpur. After a very careful investigation of this 
problem, m which we desire to pay a tribute to the local Government 
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to Laliore are well founded. We accordingly recommend that one of 
those seats should be allotted to Lahore City within the Circular Road^ 
and the other to Lahore City and Cantonment outside the Circular 
Road, with the addition of the Baghbanpura-cr<?»-Bhogiwal fllianici- 
pality. 

Bihar. 

Proposals of local Government. 

360. Pour seats (three general and one Muhammadan) are reserved for 
women in Biliax. The local Government, in agreement with the unani- 
mous view of the Provincial Delimitation Committee, recommend that 
these seats should be confined to urban areas, and we accept their 
view. 

The recommendation originally submitted to us was, however, 
to the efiect that the seats should he filled by five constituencies in rota- 
tion, consisting of Patna City, of the towns in the Tirhut Division, of the 
. towns in the Bhagalpore Division, of the towns in the Chota Nagpur 
Division and (in the case of the Muhammadan seat) of the towns in the 
Patna Division. 

361. For the reasons explained in paragraph 343 above, we are 
strongly opposed to rotation, which we cannot regard as in the bijst 
interests of women candidates. The local Government and the Pro- 
vincial Committee, in the light of discussion ndth us, have accepted this 
view, and recommend in substitution for their original proposal that 
one general and one Muhammadan woman’s seat should be located in 
Patna City Municipality with the area administered by the Patna 
Administration Committee, and that the two remaining general seats 
should bo located respectively in the Muzafiarpur municipality and in 
the Bhagalpore municipality. We accept their recommendation. 

The Central. Provinces 
Proposals of local Gox'ernmcnt. 

362. Three seats are allotted to representatives of women under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. The recommendations ori- 
ginally submitted to us by the local Government provided for the re- 
servation of these seals in multi-member constituencies in urban areas, 
.and for the rotation of one of the seats between three separate areas. 

Our recommendations . 

363. As indicated above wo are strongly of opinion that in the 
interests of facilitating the task of women candidates, which is in 
any event lilcely to present difficulties of its own in the early 
stages of the new constitution, it is in principle preferable that the 
seats allotted to women should be allotted to special constituencies in 
compact and easily manageable areas. The local Government, as a 
resu o iscussion uuth us, have in these circumstances submitted 
revised proposals under wliich the three seats aUotted to women will 

*^u special women’s constituencies, in which men and women 

will vote, in tliree selected areas, viz., Amraoti-Akola, .Tubbulp ore and 
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Tvomen’s constituencies to compact areas, and they reco mm end accord- 
ingly that the Cuttack and Berhampore municipalities alone he formed 
into constituencies. We accept their recommendation, 

SrNi>. 

368. One general and one Muhammadan seat are reserved for women. 
The Provincial Committee were in favour of assigning both constituencies 
to the City of Karachi and no fewer than nine municipalities scattered over 
the pro^dnce. We regard the constituencies in question as imnecessarily 
scattered, and we are of opinion that the right course is to locate both 
constituencies in a compact urban area, viz., selected wards of Karachi 
city in the case of the hluhammadan seat, and selected wards of Karachi 
city, with the addition of two selected wards in Hyderabad city, in the 
case of the general seat. In the light of discussion with us, and with 
various representatives of women, the local Committee agreed. 

AERAXGEMEKTS EOE IACTLITATIKG REGISTEATIOK AKII VOTIEG. BY 

AVOaiEN. 

The Problems. 

369. Under the provisions of the Government of India Act, a woman 
qualified in respect of property held by her husband and in respect of 
education is required in certain provinces to make an appheation to be 
registered, and will not be entered on the electoral roll in default of such 
an application. In the provinces of Madras, Bombay, the rural areas 
of the United P^o^dnces and Assam, this requirement will apply in the 
case of the first election under the new constitution only. In the pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, the North-West Krontier Pro\’ince and Sind, where 
it is understood that social difficulties are such as to make it impracti- 
cable to dispense with the requii’ements in question in the near future, 
ho period has been firced imder the provisions of the Act for its abroga- 
tion. Apart from the specific difficulties which arise in connection 
with the application requirement, it may be anticipated that, in the 
early stages of the new constitution, there will be difficulties more or less 
serious in most provinces in connection with the exercise of the franchise 
by women. Having regard to the great interest which has been shown 
by Parliament in facihtating the registration of women in those pro- 
vinces in which application is required under the pro\dsions of the Act, 
and in facilitating polling by women in all provinces, we thought it desir- 
able, in the course of the exhaustive enquiries which we have been called 
upon to make in connection with the constituencies set aside for women 
to invite all local Governments to furnish us with reports on these two 
'points. We accordingly asked those pro'vdnces in which certain electo- 
ral qualifications would be registered on appheation only to inform 
us what steps, if any, thej’’ proposed to take to facihtate such registration. 
In all provinces we enquired to what extent it would be possible to 
faeffitate the polhng of women by providing either (a) polling booths 
entirely manned by women, or (6) as a minimum a woman, officer in 
attendance at each polling booth, either (i) in all- territorial communal 
constituencies, or {ii) in the special women’s constituencies. We further 
‘enquired whether it was practicable to' provide separate entrances for 
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of opinion that there v-onld be considerable advantage in action in aU 
provinces on the lines suggested by Bombay, the Punjab, Assam, and Sind, 
and, more particularly v'here the women’s vote is liliely to be of importance 
as aSecting an election, we regard it as probable that full use would be made 
of such a procedure. We understand that it is in addition at present pro- 
posed that a husband should be allowed to apply on behalf of his wife 
for her registration in all provinces except the Punjab and Assam, subject 
to suitable penalties in the event of false statements ; that in all pro- 
vinces except the Punjab it is proposed that where for rehgious or social 
reasons, objection is taken to mentioning or entering on the roU the name 
of a woman, she should be permitted to be described on the roU as the 
“ wife of A B C ; ” and that in all provinces except the United Provinces it 
should he open to a woman to make application by letter. But we can see 
no good reason for a differentiation between the different provinces in 
regard to the arrangements for facilitating appheation, and we recommend 
accordingly that application by the husband, the entry of a woman’s 
name as “ wife of A B C ”, and application by letter should be adopted 
in all provinces without exception. 

AbTLANGEMENTS FOU FACnUTATING FOXilJNG OF WOMEN. 

Vieics of local Governments. 

372. The enquiries made by the Government of Aladras go to show 
that it is only in the city of Madras, and the districts of Madura and 
Malabar, tliat there are likely to be sufficient W’^omen available to provide 
a woman polling officer or clerk at each polling booth. Tliey propose, how- 
ever, so far as possible to post a wmman polling officer or clerk at each 
polling station, while in the special women’s constituencies they will 
make a point of seeing that this is done in every case. They propose 
generally to provide separate entrances and exits for women voters ; 
and in important IMuhammadan centres and other places where there is 
likely to be a heavy poll of women voters thej' contemplate the provision 
of separate polling booths. 

373. Bombay regard it as impracticable to provide in the case of 
every territorial communal constituency separate polling booths entirely 
manned by women, or even a woman officer in attendance. They think 
it should be possible to provide separate entrances to general booths and 
exits from them in most constituencies, but they urge that it is un- 
necessary and needlessly expensive to provide them except in those 
constituencies where the need for them is felt. The Government of 
Bengal already provide separate compartments with separate entranees 
and exits for women voters, suitable aiTangements being made for 
recording votes of purdah ladies so far as practicable. In joint polling 
stations, at the discretion of the presiding officer, the room may be 
periodically cleared of all men except the presiding and polling officers, 
and candidates or their agents, in order that the votes of purdah ladies 
may be recorded. Male attendants, e.y., the husband or a near relative, 
are permitted to accompany female voters into tlie polling stations. 
\\ aitmg rooms are provided where possible. These arrangements wiU 
be eontmued under the new constitution. Separate polling stations will 
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think, that, save in Shillong and certain of the larger towns in the 
proinnce, it would be possible to arrange for the attendance of women 
officers. Suitable women will in their view certainly not be available in 
rural areas. In the special women’s constituency, which, as stated in 
paragraph 365 above, will be assigned to Shillong, tlie local Government 
will provide special polling booths for women, but elsewhere they regard 
it as impracticable to make a corresponding arrangement, as the requisite 
female staff vdll not be available. In certain cases, separate entrances 
for women will be possible, but this will depend on the type of building 
used as polling booth. In the rural areas, the polling booths are generally 
local board school buildings, and it would as a rule not be feasible to 
arrange separate entrances. In any event, a wife accompanying her 
husband will, in the mow of the local Government, certainly not wish to 
be separated from him, and ivill prefer to use the ordinary entrance. 
The North-West Frontier Province propose to arrange women in attend- 
ance, and separate entrances, in the larger cities and towns, but the" 
shortage of educated women to assist in polling-booths is a difficulty in 
rirral areas. The Commissioner in Sind does not anticipate difficulty 
in setting apart separate polling booths for women voters with women 
presiding and polling officers on the assumption that the w'omen’s special 
constituencies comprise certain municipal areas only. He regards it as 
in any case possilile to arrange for the attendance of a ivoman officer at 
every polling station in the special women’s constituencies. 

Our recommendations. 

375. This is a question which must turn on conditions in the different 
provinces, on the number of educated ladies who are available and willing 
to assist in the polling arrangements, and on matters such as the type of 
building used for iiolling. From the information given in the preceding 
paragraphs, it will be seen, however, that the local Governments are alive 
to the desirability of taking any steps practicable in the conditions of 
their provinces to facilitate the polling of wmmen. We are ourselves 
disposed to think that it would he desirable that local Governments 
should spare no effort to arrange that at any rate in the special women’s 
constituencies a -woman should be in attendance at each polling booth, 
and that where practicable separate polling booths with a female staff 
should he pro-vided. A woman in attendance would not only be able to 
assist women who are imcertain of the procedure to he adopted or who 
felt diffidence in asldng questions of male officers ; she should also be of 
much value in dealing with any attempt at personation, since a woman 
could immediately and effectively challenge a voter in any case in which 
' a man is suspected (and we ai-e informed that such cases are by no means 
infrequent) of ha-ving disguised himself as a woman with a \’iew to 
impersonating a woman voter. In the Punjab in particular, uffiere we 
are given to imderstand that the Sikh women freely vote at the elections 
to the management of the Sildx shrines, and where we gather that purdah 
among Silch -women in the rural areas is not a serious problem, we do not 
see why any ii^uperable difficulty should exist in making special arrange- 
-me-nts to facilitate registration and polling in the Sikh women’s 
‘ constituency. 
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Madras. There are, however, two other universities of standing in the 
province, — ^the Andhra University, founded in 1926, and the Annamalai 
University foimded in 1929. So long ago as the investigations of the 
Simon Commission, the Government of Madras had recommended that the 
three universities in question should participate in the elections to the 
university seat, and they have renewed this recommendation to us.. 
We accept it, and we recommend that the University constituency in 
Madras should in future consist of the University of Madras, the 
Andhra University and the Annamalai University. 

In the case of the United Provinces, the existing constituency is 
the University of Allahabad. Representations were received by the 
Indian Franchise Committee to the efEect that it was desirable to enlarge 
the constituency so as to include in it certain other universities in the 
province, and the proposals submitted to us by the Government of the 
United Provinces involve the extension of the constituency to cover the 
Universities of Luclcnow and Agra, as well as the University of Allahabad. 
We regard this recommendation as fully justified by the standing and 
history of the university bodies in question, and we recommend it for 
acceptance. 

Electorate in University constituencies, 

380. The question of the electorate for the University constituencies 
is one around which a certain amoimt of controversy has centred. The 
Indian Franchise Committee, in paragraph 334 of their Report, record, 
for instance, that the Government of the Central ProAunces had originally 
expressed the view that special representation was not necessary for the 
University of Nagpur, a view whicli proved to be based on the fact that 
the University representative had not in the past ordinarily been a re- 
presentative of learning. The local Government are stated to have 
indicated subsequently that in the event of the electorate for the Uni- 
versity seat being changed from the graduates to the Senate, they would 
have no objection to its retention. 

Views of the Indian Franchise Committee. 

381. The question of the electorate was, however, one on which the 
Indian Franchise Committee foimd it impossible to make a unanimous 
recommendation. In paragraph 336 of their report, they say 

“ We are not unanimous as to the composition of the electorate for 
xmiversity seats. The majority of us consider, however, that 
the balance of advantage rests with election by the registered 
graduates and not by the senate or the comrt alone, one 
miportant argument in favour of this view being the fact that 
in many cases the senate is largely formed by nomination.” 

The existing qualification. 

382. We have received somewhat varying recommendations from the 
diflerent Indian provinces as to the electorate in the university con- 
stituencies. The existing qualifications vary. In Madras, Calcutta, 
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CHAPTER VIII,— LANDHOLDERS. 

The distribution of the seats. 

385. The Indian Eranchise Committee recommended that the seats 
reserved for representatives of the great landholders in certain provinces 
under the present constitution should be retained under the new consti- 
tution, but that there should be no increase in their numbers proportionate 
to the increase in the size of the various provincial legislatures. Save in 
one minor particular (the creation of an additional seat for landholders in 
the Pimjab), that recommendation has been accepted by Parbament, and 
(with the modifications necessitated by the estabbshment of Orissa and 
Sind as separate provinces) the seats to be filled by landholders in the 

, future provincial Assemblies will be the same as those reserved for this 
purpose under the present constitution. The seats in question are as 
follows ; — 

Madra.s . . . - . . 6 Bibar . . . . . . 4 

!Bomba 3 ’ . . . . . . 2 Central Provinces & Berar . . 3 

Bengal .. .. ..5 North West Frontier Pro\Ince 2 

United Provinces . . . . 6 Orissa . . . . . . 2 

Punjab . . . . ... 5 Sind . . . . _ . . 2 • 

386. The detailed recommendations of the various provinces for the 
qualifications of electors in the landholders’ constituencies are given in 
paragraphs 390 to 421 below. With one or two exceptions, all 
provinces recommend that the electorate and the qualifications of electors 
should remain unchanged, and as will be seen, we in general accept their 
recommendation. Ho question of special difficulty arises save in con- 
nection with the seats allotted to representatives of landliolders in the 
United Provinces, the position in regard to which is discussed in detail in 
paragraphs 400 to 407 below. 

General desirability of maintaining the qualifications of electors at a high 

level. 

387. In certain provinces we have received suggestions for a lowering 

of the qualifications in these constituencies. The object of the constitu- 
encies now under consideration is to represent the special interest 
constituted by the great landholders, as distinct from the smaU 
proprietor, or the proprietor of moderate importance, and to enable 
that special interest to voice itself in the future pro^dncial Assembbes. 
We regard it as important in these circumstances not so to reduce 
.the franchise qualifications as to deprive the electorate for these seats of 
its special character, and so to defeat the object with which those seats 
have been retained under the new constitution. In the case of Bengal, 
the Central Provinces and Orissa, we agree, however, to small reduc- 
tions in the level of the quabfication. • ' . 

lonpracticability of a %iniform qualification for electors. 

^ 388. The specific proposals of individual provinces and our recommen- 
dations regarding them are set out below. The very varying conditions 
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constituency there are 324 voters, 210 being in the Central Division 
and 114 in the Southern Division. In these circumstances the 
present distribution of the seats between the Central, Northern and 
Southern Divisions would at first sight appear to be somewhat unfair, 
and to call for revision. 

VicAos of local Government and Provincial Goinmittee. 

393. This question has been •vety carefully considered by the Pro- 
vincial Delimitation Committee and the local Government. They 
recognise that qnirna facie the disparity in voting strength in the two 
constituencies may be regarded as calling for justification or as requir- 
ing a redistribution of the seats. But after considering all alternatives, 
including the rotation of one of the seats, to -vTlrioh they remark that they 
are opposed in principle, they are unanimously in favour of retaining 
the existing arrangement. 

In support of their recommendation they urge that the land- 
holders of the Northern Division are an important and influential class, 
and that it would be imfair to leave them without representation, and 
that the interests of the landholders, on the other hand, in the Central 
and Southern Divisions are very similar, and differ from those of the 
Northern Division wlio form a class by themselves. For electoral pur- 
poses, in the view of the local Government and their Provincial Com- 
mittee, it would be easier for the landholders of the Southern Division 
and the Central Division to combine for the election of a representative 
than for those of the Northern and Southern Divisions to combine. 

Our recommendations. 

394. In the fight of the very full explanation tendered to us on tliis 
subject by the local Government, \vg accept, their recommendation 
that the two seats should be assigned, as at present, one to the Gujarat 
Sardars and Inamdars and one to the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars. 

The qualifications of electors. 

396. The local Government recommend the retention of the existing 
francliise qualifications which have worked well. Those qualifications 
are substantially being the sole alienee of the right of Government to 
the payment of rent or land i e venue in re.spect of an entire village situated 
in the constituency, and in addition, in the case of the constituency 
allotted to the Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars, being the sole holder on 
ialuJcdari teume of such a village. We accept the view of the local 
Government that the.se qualifications sho^ild be retained. 

Bengal. 

Distribution of seats : our recommendations. 

396. Five seats are reserved for landholders in Bengal under the exist- 
ing constitution. One seat is allotted to each of the five administrative 
divisions in Bengal, and the local Government, in agreement with their 
Provincial Committee, recommend that this arrangement should continue. 
We accept their recommendation. 
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now been in existence for 75 years, while the Agra Zarnindars’ Associa- 
tion came into existence only 11 years ago and has still to prove itself ; 
the fact that the number of seats allotted to them by the Southborough 
Committee has alreadj’- been reduced by one from five to four ; the well- 
known and lavish contributions of the taluqdars of Oudh to every type of 
progressive good work in the province, and finally the fact that while 
their numbers may be smaller, and the number of districts over which 
they are spread less, they represent an infinitely more important conso- 
lidated body of opinion and of tradition than the Agra Zarnindars. 

Thexe are admittedly at least 111 zarnindars in the province of 
Agra paying a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 and upwards who are not 
members of the Agra Zarnindars’ Association, and the claim of that asso- 
ciation to the two landholders seats at present allotted to Agra is chal- 
lenged by a rival association known as the Muzaffarnagar Zarnindars’ 
Association, which claims tc have a number of zamindari members 
scattered throughout the Agra proxdnce. The British Indian Associa- 
tion, on the other hand, are unquestionably representative of all taluq- 
dars -without exception. Every taluqdar is automatically a member of 
the British Indian Association, even if in certain cases the amount of land 
revenue which he pays falls bclow' the figure of Bs. 5,000 per annum. 
He cannot cease to be a member of that association so long as he holds 
his taluq, and his membersliip of it and the existence of the association 
itself, is statutorily recognized. The Agra Association has also recently 
been accorded statutory recognition. But it is admittedly in its early stages, 
its membership is fluid (for a member can in certain circumstances resign 
on giving a year’s notice), and the general level of wealth of its members is 
hardly comparable "with that of the taluqdars of Oudh. The taluqdars, in 
these circumstances, strongly urged upon us that in -view of the fact 
that the field from which members of the Agra Association may be 
recruited is being constantly circunoscribed owing to the continual 
subdivision of estates and the consequent reduction in the land revenue 
payable each year, there is a real risk that in a relatively short period 
of time a large number of members of that Association -will cease to 
qualify for membership of the Association, or -will qualify in respect of 
holdings the land revenue of which is very small indeed. 

Original recojmnendation of the local Government. 

402. The recommendation originally put forward to us by the local 
Government, -with the concurrence of their Provincial Ad-visory Con- 
ference (of which, however, no taluqdar was a member and the proceed- 
ings of which were confidential) was that out of the six seats, three 
should he allotted to the taluqdars of Oudh and three to the Zamindars’ 
Association of Agra. The publication of this recommendation, which 
had been formulated, as we understand, vrithout any consultation with 
or notification to thp taluqdars, produced a strong remonstrance from 
the members of the British Indian Association, supported by elaborate 
documentary e-^ddenc-e designed to show that their claims to retain as a 
minimum the number of seats which they enjoy under the present 
constitution were incontestable. 
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Agra zamindars in tteir respective provinces, should he the deciding 
factor. Their opinion at that stage inclined to the view that the really 
important point was numbers. The suggestion was made to the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association, which had a membership in the general neigh- 
bourhood of 550, that they should reduce the qualifying figure for mem- 
bership of their association from Es. 5,000 to Es. 2,500 land revenue per 
.annum — a suggestion which the association appears at that time to have 
been ready to accept — and so increase their membership to some thousands. 
Anditv as on the assumption that if the land revenue qualification was so 
lowered the strength of the Agra Zanoindars’ Association would probably 
approach something in the neighbourhood of 2,000, as against some 379 
members of the Taluqdars’ Association (the membersliip of which, owing 
to its constitution, did not admit of any increase and was not afiected 
by the amount of land revenue paid by an individual), that the local Gov- 
ernment expressed the view that considering the very much .larger 
membership of the Agra Zamindars’ Association, it would be reasonable that 
three seats instead of two should be allotted to them. That expression 
of opinion, which had not been withdravni, although no action had been 
taken on it, was still on record when the time of the delimitation of 
constituencies approached, and on the matter being considered by the 
Provincial Advisory Conference, on wliich, while the Agra zamindars 
were represented, there was no representative of the taluqdars of Oudh, 
they recommended that the seats should be divided in equal propor- 
tions. The local Government accepted their recommendation. 

406. In the light of the representations received from the taluqdars 
of Oudh consequent on the publication of the provincial delimitation 
proposals, the local Government felt on further consideration that the 
question was one of such complexity and such difficulty,’ and one raising 
such serious issues in the United Provinces, that a general review of it 
was called for. As a result of that review, they reached the conclusion 
by a majority that the criterion must be quality and not numbers, that 
the historic standing, the great wealth and the special position of the 
taluqdars in relation to Oudh justified the allocation to them of four 
seats, and that having regard to the undesirability of disturbing the 
stalvs qvo unless a decisive case had been established for departing from 
it, to the still somewhat experimental character of the Agra Zarnindars’ 
Association, the lower level of wealth of its members, the very recent date 
of its establishment and the challenge to its position advanced by another 
association of zamindars in the Agra province, the allocation of two seats 
to them would meet the claims of justice, Prom one representation 
supplied to us, it would appear that of the members of the British Indian 
Association, no fewer than 23 pay Es. 1 lalch land revenue or over as 
against 8 in the Zamindars’ Association. There are 27 who pay land 
revenue between Es. 60,000 and Es. 1 lakh as against 17 in the’ Agra 
Association ; there are 18 who pay land revenue between Es. 40,000 and 
Es. 60,000 as against 11 ; 20 who pay land revenue between Es. 20,000 
^d Es. 30,000 as against 28; and 22 who pay land revenue between 
Es. 10,000 and Es. 20,000 as against 64. The number of persons, on the 
other hand, who belong to the Agra Zamindars’ Association and pay land 
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Qualifications of electors. 

400. Tlie qualifications of electors will be membersliip in the one 
case of the British Indian Association, and in the other of the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association, and assessment to a land revenue of not less 
than Bs. 10,000 per annum. 

The PtmJAH. 

Distribution of the seats. 

410. Under the present constitution four seats are allotted to land- 
holders in the Punjab Provincial Begislative Coimcil, one of which has to 
be filled by a Tmnandar. The Indian franchise Committee recom- 
mended the retention of the existing landholders’ seats in this, as in 
other provinces. His Majesty’s Government, however, in the Communal 
Award decided to allot five seats to landholders in the Punjab, and they 
indicated in the footnote to the award that of these five seats one would 
be reserved for a Tumandar and that the remaining four seats would be 
filled from special constituencies with joint electorates. They remarked 
that it was probable from the distribution of the electorate that the 
members returned would be one Hindu, one Sikh and two Muhammadans. 

The Tumandars constituency. 

411. No difficulty arises about the seat allotted to the Tumandars 
since the electorate is in effect prescribed by paragraph 4 of Schedule V 
of the Government of India Act, wliich lays down that in the Punjab 
one seat shall be filled by a Tumandar. The electors in this constituency 
wiUbe such persons as are recognised by Government as Tumandars, or 
as may be performing the duties of a Tumandar with the sanction of 
Government. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

412. The proposals submitted to us by the local Government for the 
filling of the remaining four seats allotted to landholders will, we are in- 
formed, be likely, as anticipated in the Communal Award, to result in the 
return of one Hindu, one Sikh and two Muhammadan members, election 
being in joint electorates. The detailed allocation of these seats proposed 
by the local Government is as folIow's • — 

if) The Ambala division and the districts of Kangra, Hoshiarpur, 
Jullundur and Gurdaspur ; 

iii) The districts of Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot, Sheikhupura, 
Ferozepur and Ludhiana ; 

ifii) The Bawalpihdi Division and the districts of Gujranwala 
and Jhang ; 

(^v) The districts of Montgomery, Lyallpur, Multan, Muzaffar- 
garh and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

We regard the constituencies' proposed, by the local Government 
as suitable and we recommend them for adoption. ' 
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aside for the representatioD of landholders should be filled by represen- 
tatives of landholders of definite standing in the country, and we are of 
opinion that if this end is to be attained it would be unwise to reduce the 
existing franchise qualification. We have considered representations 
addressed to us by the Central Provinces Zamindars’ Association in which 
they ask that a seat should be reserved for them, but in the light of dis- 
cussion with the local Government we do not consider that their case has 
been established. In these circumstances we accept the view of the local 
Government ; and we recommend in agreement with them that, as at 
present, one of the seats should be allotted to Berar and two to the Central 
Provinces. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

418. Tw^o seats are reserved for landholders in the North-West Frontier 
Province. Under the existing constitution one of these seats is allotted 
to the landholders of Peshawar district, the other to the landholders of 
the districts of Hazara, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Elhan. The 
local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee, unanimously recommended the retention of these constituencies 
and we accept their view. 

The existing franchise qualification in these constituencies is 
substantially liability to payment of land revenue of not less than Rs. 250 
per annum, or being the recipient of a mtiajih, inam,- barat or pension 
sanctioned by orders passed in settlement operations. The local Govern- 
ment do not recommend any change in these qualifications and we agree 
that they may be retained. 


Orissa. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

419. Two seats are allotted to the great landholders in Orissa. The 
local Government recommend that one of these seats should be assigned 
to the district of Cuttack, including the Angul sub-division, together with 
the district of Balasore. They would assign the second seat to the 
districts of Puri, Sambalpur (including the area to be transferred to this 
district from the Central Provinces), and the Hhondmals sub-division, 
with the addition of the area to be transferred from Madras to the new 
province of Orissa. The efiect is to give one seat to the landholders 
of the northern part of the province, and the other to the landholders 
of the southern part of the province. We regard these proposals as 
suitable. 

The qualification recommended by the local Government, in 
agreement with their Provincial Franchise Committee, for electors is land 
revenue of Bs. 3,000 per aimum, or liability to road or public works cess 
of not less than Rs. 500 per annum. In addition tenure holders or sub- 
proprietors who pay a cess of not less than Rs. 500 per annum will be 
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CHAPTER IX.— COMMERCE, 

422. The <iiumber of seats allotted to commerce and allied interests in 
the existing provincial Legislatures, excluding. Burma, is 47 ; of these, 45 
are filled by election,, and two by nomination. The number has been raised 
by the Government of India Act to 56 and the system of nomination has 
been totally abolished. The following table shows at a glance, the 
distribution of seats among the .various provinces, first under the existing 
arrangement, and secondly, under the reformed constitution. 

XJndor the Under the 
Province. existing reform ed 

arrangement, constitution. 


Madras 



fi 

6 

Beneal 



16 

19 

United Provinces 



3 

S 

Assam 



6 

11 

Punjab 



2 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 



3 

2 

r 4 Bihar. 

Bihar and Orissa 

- 


*4 

1 Orissa. 

Bombay (including Sind) 



*8 

^ 7 Bombay. 

2 Sind. 


423. A comparison of these figures shows that there has been a 
reduction in three provinces. First Bombay has been assigned one seat 
less ; but the reduction is more apparent than real. As against the eight 
seats which the Bombay Presidency and Sind together enjoy at present, 
they have been allotted nine seats under the reformed constitution ; — 
Bombay, seven, and the newly constituted province of Sind, two ; there 
has thus been an increase of one. Secondly, the Punjab has been de- 
prived of one seat, and the reason for it is to be sought in the foot-note 
at page 97 of the White Paper, wliich says, “ the previously existing Indus- 
try Constituency was not retained in the Commtma] Decision and the 
franchise for it is accordingly omitted Lastly, as regards the Central 
Provinces and Berar, the Indian Franchise Committee recommended tire 
abolition of the seat reserved for mining, on the ground that there was 
no active mining interest in the province. ■<'The Act has accordingly 
reduced the number of seats from three to two. 

Method of rejyresentation. 

424. One question of paramount importance has, first to be considered. 
In the Report of the Southborough Committee, it is stated, “ the method 
of representation through Associations has worked well in the past, and 
shoifid be continued in the future The Indian Franchise Committee 
similarly recognises the importance of organised bodies and makes a 
recommendation to the same effect. The passage from their Report as 

Whero one seat in each province is at present filled bv nomination. 
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and varied interests, can hardly be ignored. We have recommended belovr 
that they should be combined to form a single constituency, and the 
iustification for this proposal lies in the fact, that, although in name they 
are two different bodies, they represent in actual fact almost identical 
interests, presenting no divergence and no conflict. Indications are 
not wanting that the effect of our recommendation may be to produce at 
no distant date a merger of these two associations. 

In another province, Sind, the quest'on of combining different asso- 
ciations arose, but the combination there proposed was of half a dozen or 
more unrelated bodies, ^vith conflicting and dissimilar interests. The 
only course open to us in such circumstances, was to fix the qualifica- 
tion not with reference to the membership of a chamber, but on the basis 
of financial stability and standing, such as that indicated e.g., by 
pajment of income-tax. 


In three provinces, Assam, the Central Provinces and Berar, and 
Orissa, owing to the absence of organised associations, we have not been 
able to recommend the membership of any chamber as an appropriate 
qualification. 

Besides the cases to which we have referred, two further excep- 
tions remain to be noticed. The first relates to our recommendation, 
in conformity with that made by the Indian Franchise Committee, to 
amalgamate for the pxrrpose of returning representatives, the two 
European commercial bodies in Madras, viz., the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce and the Madras Trades Association. Tlie second exception is 
of a more important character, relating as it does, to the combination of 
four different bodies in the Punjab — a measure calpulated to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of Indian and European commerci to the only 
seat available to the province. 


Basis recommended for commercial representation. 

426. To sum up, subject to the few exceptions mentioned above, we 
have throughout proceeded upon the footing, as already stated. 


First, that the membership of an association should be deemed a 
more appropriate qualification. 

Secondly, that out of a number of competing bodies, such alone 
should be selected as truly represent substantial commercial 
mterests, and 

Thir^j^ that w should concentrate on a single authoritative 
® wmerever possible, and avoid in any event combining 
unrelated or dissimilar organisations. 
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on the mere ground that his business has in some years been either a losing 
concern or not yielded a sufficient profit. 

In Biliar, the Central Provinces, Assam, and Orissa, we recommend 
the financial qualifications described in the Appendices to our Report. 

The income-tax qualification. 

430. The question arises as regards the income-tas; qualification, how 
is the polling officer to ascertain that the voter satisfies the prescribed 
test ? Neither the demand served upon him, nor the receipt granted to 
him, at present discloses the head or categories of income which have been 
assessed to the tax. It is therefore necessary, and we accordingly recom- 
mend, that a rule should be enacted, that the income-tax authorities if 
so desired by the assessee should indicate on a receipt granted to him the 
amount of income derived from trade, commerce, or industry, on which 
he has been assessed to income-tax. 

431. In this connection we must point out that with the internal aSairs 
of a chamber we have no concern, for they are matters which 
relate purely to dome.stic administration. Nothing that we recommend, 
therefore, impairs the integrity of any commercial body whatsoever, it 
being at perfect liberty to admit to its membership, such persons, whether 
scientists or politicians, as it chooses. We are concerned only with the 
formation of commercial electorates — ^such as will truly reflect organised 
commercial opinion, free from extraneous influence. We have, therefore 
provided that, while as regards admission of members, the discretion 
of a chamber remains uncontrolled or unfettered, for electoral purposes, 
such members only as fulfil the tests laid down shall be en- 
franchised. 


Afiilialed Associations. 

432. There is yet another matter to wliich attention must be drawn. 
In provinces, such as Madras, where, out of a number of bodies clamour- 
ing for recognition, we have been constrained to pick out as most suit- 
able, one particular association, the question arises what is to be the 
position of the excluded bodies ? While a few of them already enioy 
affiliation to the selected chamber, the interests of trade and commerce 
demand that no bona fide trade association should be refused admission. 
This we particularly mentioned, for instance, to the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras, wliich under our recommendation is a com- 
merce constituency. In compliance with our suggestion, this Chamber 
has undertaken so to alter its IVIemorandum of Association as to give every 
opportunity for the affiliation of other hona fide commercial organisations. 

The affiliated associations et hyvothesi, are relatively less important 
bodies, — possibly, in some cases consisting of retail traders, as dis- 
tinguished firom those engaged in wholesale business ; but^ a single 
affiliated body may so inflate its membership as to/swamp the constitu- 
ency. It is therefore essential that there should be adequate provision 
agamst the flooding of a constituency. In fact, the rules of the parent 
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Our recommendation. 

435. In making oiu: recommendation, we have steered clear of 
these two sets of difficulties. Under our proposal. 

First, the names of the deputies shah, he entered in the electoral 
roll as representatives entitled to vote. This ensures that 
the deputies’ credentials are beyond question, as it may be 
presumed, that any challenge, if made, has been disallowed. 

Secondly, we have provided that as many as three representatives 
may be nominated, any one of whom, but not more than 
one, may be entitled to vote. This mitigates the incon- 
venience referred to by the Indian Franchise Committee, 
connected with the “ frequent changes in personnel of part- 
ners, directors or managers 

'i’hirdly, we have provided that in the case of a non-member re- 
presentative, he should be a person authorised to sign the 
name of the company or the firm as the case may be, in its 
ordinary course of business. This would efEectually shut 
out outside agents such as solicitors, who, armed with autho- 
rity for the occasion only, may claim to represent the firm 
or the company. 

Miscellaneous. 

(a) Registering and Returning Officers. 

436. A few minor points remain to be considered ; 

Where associations have been prescribed as constituencies, the ques- 
tion has been raised whether they should be permitted to conduct their 
own elections, or the Government should conduct them. We recom- 
mend that the Registering and Returning Officers should be Government 
servants. As the Bombay Government say in a note forwarded to us 
“ if the Committee’s suggestion to prescribe additional franchise quali- 
fications ndth a view to restrict the electorate in these constituencies to 
c(3rtain classes of members is adopted, it appears desirable that the regis- 
tering and Returning Officers should be Government servants, so as to 
ensure that the restrictions are duly enforced by the authorities respon- 
sible for the preparation of the rolls and the conduct of elections ”. 

(6) Method of voting. 

437. On the question whether voting should be in person or by postal 
ballot, we recommend that to srdt the varying needs and conditions of 
the different provinces, a prordsion should be made in the Order in Oormcil 
enabling the local Government or the Governor in his discretion to pre- 
scribe the necessary rules. This seems to be sound in principle and is in 
conformity with the view expressed to us by the Bombay Government. 

(c) The position of non-British subjects. 

43d. As regards the competence of foreign subjects to vote or to hold 
a seat, in a commerce constituency, the rule prescribed by us, which is 
contained in the Appendix to this Chapter on page 177 isseK-explanabory. 
and accords with the view which has been generally favoured before us. 
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Committee, its ultimate recommendation is opposed to its first and 
second proposals. Tlie Committee consistently recommended tlie re- 
tention of the present two constituencies : viz. , (1) The Southern Tn Hia 
Chamber of Commerce and (2) The Nattuldco'ttai Nagarathar’s Association, 
and supported its recommendations by cogent reasons. 

The questions for decision. 

443. Three questions arise for decision. 

First. — ^Is it proper in an advanced province like Madras to 
adopt a qualification determined only with reference to. the 
payment of income-tax or some other similar pecuniary 
criterion ? 

Second. — ^Is the Government’s proposal to combine the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce with the two existing constituencies : 
viz., the Southern India Chamber of Commerce and the 
Nattuldcottai Nagarathar’s Association, based on any sound 
reasons ? 

Third. — Has a sufficient case been made out for depriving the last 
mentioned two bodies of the right of separate representation 
which they at present enjoy ? 

444. As regards the first question, the advantages of the seat being 
filled by a member representing an organised body possessing a definite 
character, instead of by scattered units with widely differing and diverse 
interests, have already been set out. In tliis province, representation has 
hitherto been tlixough associations, and it would be a distinctly retro- 
grade step now to recommend a system, the disadvantages of which are 
obvious. That the Indian commercial community in the province is 
fully alive to the importance of organised bodies, is evident from the fact 
that, as many as twenty-two commercial associations have been mentioned 
in connection with the electorate in question. In our opinion therefore, 
membership of a recognised body is, in respect of this province, a neces- 
sary qualification. 

The A.mlhra Chamber of Commerce. 

445. The second question relates to the claim of the Andlrca 
Chamber of Commerce to recognition. It is difficult to conceive why 
this body, out of the twenty odd associations in the province, has been 
singled out for preferential treatment. This Chamber came into 
existence recently, in or about 1928, and it is admitted that since 
the 1st of July 1931 it has ceased to function. There has been continual 
default in regard to the filing of the balance sheets, and even the 
account books of the association for the whole period up to the 31st 

1934 are reported to be missing. In these circumstances 
it is impossible to accede to the Government’s recommendation. 

446. There remain the claims of the two bodies ; — 

(1) The Southern India Chamber of Commerce, and 

(2) The Hattukkottai Hagarathar’s Association. 
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Committee. In our opinion, therefore, the hTattukkottai Nagarathar’s 
Association shonld continue to form a separate constituency for choosing 
a representative. 


Bombay. 

449. Seven seats have been allotted to Commerce and Industry 
under the Government of India Act, in this province. In the present 
Begislative Council those interests, for the Presidency proper, are also 
represented by seven seats, which are thus assigned. 

ITo. of 
seats. 


Bombay Chambor of Commerce . . . . . . 2 

Bombaj’ Trades Association . . . . . . 1 

Bombay itill Owners Association . . . . . . 1 

Abmedabad Slill O^^nors Association . . . . 1 

Indian Mercliants Chamber and Bureau . . . . 1 

Cotton Trade (nominated) . . . . . . . . 1 


Both the Government and the Provincial Committee propose that 
no change should be made in regard to the six seats which are fiUed 
by election and that the five associations named above should be retained 
as constituencies. The seventh seat has been allotted to the East India 
Cotton Association. 


Proposals of the local Government. 

450. The following table sets out the allocation recommended by 
the local Government. 

1 ^ 0 . of 
seats. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce . . . . . . 2 

Bombay Trades Association . . . . . . 1 

Bombay Mill Owners Association . . . . . . 1 

Abmedabad Mill Owner? Association .. .. 1 

Indian Slerchants Chamber . . . . . . I 

East India Cotton Association . . . . . . 1 

Our recommendation. 


451. First we must observe, that, the proposal to continue represen- 
tation to the Bombay Trades Association has been the subject of some 
comment. This body, it is maintained, consists only of about 
thirty-nine members, of whom some are foreigners, and, on this ground, the 
demand is made on behalf of the Indian commercial community, that 
their representation should be strengthened by the Trades Association’s 
seat being assigned to them. 
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Bengai.. 

Present and proposed distribution. 

■453. Nineteen seats have been allotted to Bengal under the Act to 
represent Commerce and Industry. There are 15 seats at present, 
distributed as follows ; — 

jSTum&er 

of 

Seats. 

6 


|'TIie Bengal Chamber of Commorco 
I The Indian Jute Mills Association 

I 

European The Indian Tea Association 

The Indian Mining Association 
The Calcutta Trades Association 


Indian 


r 

1 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
The Bengal Marwari Association 


2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


J^Thc Bengal Mahajan Sabha 
The local Government and the Provincial Advisory Committee 
have recommended that the nineteen seats should be allotted thus : — 

Number 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

The Calcutta Trades Association 

European Tlie Indian Jiite Mills Association 

The Indian Tea Association 

The Indian Mining Association 
fTlie Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 


of 

Seats. 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 


I The Bengal Mahajan Sabha . , . , . 1 

Indian . . -< 

The Marwari Association . . . . . . 1 

_^The Muslim Chamber of Commerce . . . . 1 

European Commerce. 

464. This allocation gives fourteen seats to European Commerce and 
five to Indian, and is in accordance with the indication in the footnote 
annexed to the table of the Communal Award. A member of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee took exception to this arrangement and 
pomted oirt, %nt&r aha, that it was inequitable to give no representa- 
faoi^ the Indian Jute or Mining interests, while four seats are assigned 
to two European concerns, viz . — 

(1) The Calcutta Trades Association, and 

(2) The Indian Jute Mills Association, 

which together have a membership only of about one hundred. 
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456. We tave carefully considered tliis question in the light of this 
evidence tendered to us and of the discussions which we have had in 
Bengal, and as a result we accept the Government’s recommendation in 
respect of the follo^ving constituencies : — 


Keats. 

(1) Tlie Bengal National Chamber of Commerce , . 2 

(2) Marwari Association . . . . . . . . 1 

(3) Muslim Chamber of Commerce . . . , . . 1 

457 . Of the various competing Indian bodies in addition to the four 
referred to in the second sub-paragraph of paragraph 453, the only cham- 
ber v^hose claim, as stated by the Government, requires to be carefully 
considered is the Indian Chamber of Commerce. Thus, ndth the 
allocation of the four seats already recommended, the remaining one seat 
is left between the two claimants. (1) The Bengal Mahajan Sabha and 
(2) The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

458. The Government observe “ there can be no question that 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce is a commercial body of weight 
and substance. It is well organised and its membership is strong”. 
The point then to consider is, whether the Government Avas justified 
in ignoring the claim to representation of such an influential and repre- 
sentative body as this. 

The Government says “the Indian Chamber, as has been demon- 
strated in the evidence given before the Advisory Committee, represents 
mainly non-Bengali firms This criticism ignores the real criterion, for 
the test is, not whether the concerns the chamber represents are Bengali 
or non-Bengali, but, whether they have in actual fact, a real and substan- 
tial stake in Bengal. Out of the total of 238 members of this Cliamber, 
only eighteen have their head offices outside the Province, and the 
remaining 220 within Bengal. Of the eighteen, tliree are banks Avith 
extensive business operations in Bengal. Similarly, the Scindhia 
Steamship Company, another of the eighteen, has large interests in 
Bengal, their steamers plying from Calcutta to various places. Yet 
another concern is the Tata Iron and Steel Company, AA^hose sales in 
Bengal are extensive, and wdiose sales manager and managing director 
haA e their head offices at Calcutta, filleven of the eighteen again are 
insurance companies, Avhose busmess operations extend to Bengal. Not 
only do the remaining 220 concerns have, as already stated, their head 
offices in Bengal, but 90 per cent, of them haA'e their business operations 
confined to the proAunce— the capital of such concerns alone amounting 
to beto'cen 50 and 60 crores. Then again, the representative of the 
amber states tliat these 220 members are Bengali in outlook, having 
made the proAunce their home for generations, and having identified 
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Out recommendation. 

460. In.tlie result, tlie Government’s proposals axe accepted, subject 
to tbe modification tbat the Indian Chamber of Commerce is substituted 
for the Mahajan Sabha. 

The United Pbovinoes. 

Present and proposed distribution of seats. 

461. Three seats have been allotted in this province under the Act to 
represent Commerce and Industry. In the existing Council, these 
interests are represented by the same number of members, two seats 
being ahocated to the Upper India Chamber of Commerce as repre- 
senting European commercial interests, and the third to the United 
Provinces Chamber to represent Indian Commerce. 

The local Government recommends the retention of the existing 
electorates. 


European Goimnerce. 

462. Eirst, as regards the representation of European Commerce, the 
propriety of the Goyer^ent’s recommendation, which has been fully 
en orse^ by the Provincial Advisory Conference, has not been questioned, 
and it IS accordingly accepted. 


Indian Gommerce. 

463, Turning to the representation of Indian Commerce, the seat 
has been claimed by two rival bodies ; — 

(1) The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, and 

(2) The Merchants’ Chamber, United Provinces. 


The discussion in the Provincial Conference disclosed a sharp line 

0 c eavage. The question debated ivas, whether the existing consti- 

ueimy, the United Provinces Chamber, should alone be xecog- 

n^e , or whether, along ivith it, should be combined the rival Associa- 
lon, the Merchants’ Chamber. The majority of the members of the 
o erence supported the claim of the United Provinces Chamber, though 

1 r^st be noted, that its most prominent champion was its own 
presi ent (a member of the Conference), a fact that somewhat detracts 

rom e weight to be attached to the majority view. The Government, 
ground that the status quo should be maintained, has recommend- 
ea Its retention as the sole electorate. The Merchants’ Chamber 
presen what the Government concede, is a ‘ reasoned memorandum,’ 
c airmng to represent a substantial amount of Indian capital. That its 
c mm IS well-founded admits of no question. In the memoranda 
f rival Association, gross charges were levelled impugning 
Buf- ^ standing of the members of the Merchants’ Chamber. 

^ examination showed that the attack was utterly 

eoriRf^'^ f mdeed the President of the United Provinces Chamber was 

in the course of the elaborate enquiry before us, 
either^fiyi. specific charges, that they were in point of fact, 

oniniou ^ nnfair or thoroughly baseless. That, even in the 

le Government, the Merchants’ Chamber is an influential 
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have unhesitatingly, on the principle of the status quo, recommended its 
continuance as the sole electorate, leaving the IMerchants’ Chamber to 
amalgamate in course of time, wth the United Provinces Chamber. 
But the latter has signally failed to establish its claim to preferential 
treatment. We therefore recommend that the two bodies, viz., the 
United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, and the Merchants’ Chamber, 
United Provinces, shall together form a joint electorate. 

The Puxjah. 

Present distrihutioji. 

465. Under the Government of India Act, one seat has been allotted 
in this province to the representatives of “ Commerce, Industry, Alining 
and Planting ”. In the existing Provincial Legislature the number of 
seats is two, distributed thus : — 

_ f (1) The Punjab Chamber of Commerce'! , , 

I-\(2) The Punjab Trades Association (Commerce). 

II. Punjab Industries . . . . . . one seat (Industry) 

The existing commerce constituency, as shonm above, is composed of 
two organised commercial bodies, whereas the Industry constituency 
contains scattered units made up of registered joint stock companies 
and factories. 

In the l^Tjite Paper, it is stated in the footnote at page 97 “ the pre- 
viously existing industry constituency was not retained in the Communal 
Decision and the francliise for it is accordingly omitted ”. However, 
the fact remains that the seat now allotted is, vmder the express terms 
of the Act, as much an industry- as a commerce seat. 

Proposals of iJie local Government. 

466. The Punjab Government originally proposed that the _con- 
Btituenev for the one seat allotted under the Act should consist of, 

(а) 1. The Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 

2. The Punjab Chamber of Commerce, and 

3. The Punjab Trades Association, and 

(б) Joint Stock Companies registered in the Punjab and having 

a paid up capital of Bs. 1 lakh and over, to represent 
Industry. 

The local Government, in the hght of their discussion ->vith us, 
modified their earlier proposal by omitting clause (h) altogether (thus 
preferring associations as electing agencies) and adding to the list of the 
bodies specified in clause (a), the Indian Chamber of Commerce, as a 
fourth body. The seat allotted to commerce and industry in the 
Punjab is. under the footnote to the Communal Award, to be filled by an 
Indian. To preserve this alloca.tion, a? well as in view f)f the importance 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerne, it is essential to combine it with ihe 
other three bodies for the purpose of forming a suitable electorate. 
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Our recommendation. 

471. We are informed tliat in this province there is no commercial 
chamber, of standing, and therefore it is necessary that the electorate 
should be formed of all companies, firms and individuals possessing the 
requisite qualification. 

Of the two seats we recommend that one should be assigned to 
the Central Provinces and one to Berar. The qualifications of electors 
will be those indicated in Appendix X to our Report, 

Assam. 


472. Under the Act, eleven seats are assigned in this province to 
representatives of commerce and allied interests. In. the existing 
Cormcil the number allotted is six and the following is the arrangement 
of the constituencies. 

No. of 
seats. 

Planting Assam Valley . . . . . . . . 3 

Do. Surma Valley . . . . . . . , 2 


Commerce and Industry (non-territorial) . . . . 1 


In accordance with the allocation suggested in the table annexed to 
the foot-note to the Communal Award, the local Government lias re- 
commended the formation of such constituencies as would return eleven 
European and three Indian members. It must be mentioned that 
Assam is one of the three provinces where we have not recommended 
Associations as electing agencies, there being no such associations. 


The eleven seats are distributed rmder the scheme formulated by the 
Government, between Planting on the one hand and Commerce and 
Industry on the other, thus : — 


Planting 


Commerce and Industry 


rEuropean 


1 : 


Indian. 


("European 

IMining). 

(^Indian 


(including 




PJatvting, 

473. The Government propose that there should be separate elec- 
torates for the European and Indian seats and we agree. The existing 
francliise is : — 


Being the superintendent or manager of or an engineer or 
medical officer employed on a tea estate in the Assam or 
the Surma "Valley as the case may be. 

The Government recommend the retention of this franchise with the 
foIlo\ving qualification : — 

No tea estate with less than 75 acres of tea under actual cultivation 
will be classed as an estate for electoral purposes. 

We agree with the recommendation. 
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European Commerce. 

479. The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, which at present returns a 
member to the Bombay Legislative Council, represents European Com- 
mercial interests. The foot-note to the table annexed to the Communal 
Award states that it is expected that initially one of these two seats will 
be filled by a European. The position that one European should be 
retmned in one of the two seats, was strongly assailed by a co-opted 
member of the Sind Delimitation Committee, but we are not prepared to 
difier from the considered view, on this matter, of the Bombay Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Committee. 

Indian Commerce. 

480. As regards the representation of Indian Commerce, the Govern- 
ment’s proposal difiers vitally from that of the Provincial Committee. 
The Committee observe, that they see no reason why the representation 
of Commerce and Industry in Sind should be limited either to the .single 
town of Karachi, or to the two Associations situated there specified by 
the Government. Later the Committee refers to — 

(1) the Sath Narain Piece-goods Association, which represents 

large commercial interests ; and 

(2) the Sind Work Merchants’ Association representing important 

interests outside Kara^i, the business operations of its 
members amoimting to crores. 

The Committee, therefore recommend that the Indian Commerce 
Constituency should include all registered Associations rvith approved 
rules, whether they be in Karachi, or in the other commercial centres, 
such as Hyderabad, Suldmr, and Shikarpur. A further qualification is 
insisted on, viz., the payment of income-tax on an income of not less 
than Bs, 5,000 for any one year in any of the three years previous to the 
election, the income-tax paid by its employees, being taken into 
accoimt for this purpose in the case of a firm. 

Our recommendation. 

481 . The two Associations mentioned by the Government are not, in 
our opinion, fully representative of the Indian, commercial interests in ' 
Sind. As the Committee rightly pointed'out to tis, it would be inequitable to 
ignore the very largo and varied interests, which not only do not, but 
cannot, in Mew of the constitutions of those bodies, obtain representation 
through them. We endorse the Committee’s view in this respect, but the 
wisdom of combining half a dozen or more bodies, " whose standing and 
status are different, w'hose constitution and qualifications for membership 
are not similar ”, is, as already pointed out, open to grave question. The 
advantage of using Associations as electing agencies, is, mainly, that they 
can send to the legislatures recognised spokesmen “ with a mandate from 
an authority Avhieh remains competent to enforce it The object which 
is intended to be achieved by recognising organised bodies as electorates 
is not furthered but frustrated, by a combination of the land suggested, of 
a number of unrelated and varied bodies. ^Ve are therefore definitely 
of the opinion, that membership of a Chamber should not be insisted on. 

Wb recommend that the qualifications of electors should be those 
set out in the Appendix to this Chapter. 
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Provided further that a person -who is, or a firm or a joint family concern or an in- 
corporated company or a corporation, •which is, a member of two or more Associations 
or Chambers prescribed as Commerce constituencies in the same pro-vince, 'shall bo 
qualified to be enrolled in the electoral roll of such one only of those constituencies 
as ho or it may elect. 

H. Qualikecation of oandiuates. — N o person shall be qualified to hold a seat 
in a'ny Provmc'ial TjegVeiativB Assembly to represent a, Commerce eonstitnency, nn- 
lesE his name is entered in the electoral roll of the constituency as an elector, or ho 
is a representative entitled to vote on behalf of a firm, a Hindu joint family con- 
cern, an incorporated company, or a corporation, included in the electoral roll of 
the constituency. 

Nothing in this rule shall preclude any one representative from standing for 
election and smother of the representatives from exercising the right to vote. 

III. A member of a Chamber or a representative of such member, who is not a- 
British subject or a subject of an Indian State may vote in the Commerce 
constituency ; but no member, or representative of a member, who is not a British 
subject or the subject of an Indian State shall be eligible to hold a seat. 

A subject of an Indian State whether it has acceded to the federation or not, 
shall be entitled to vote in a Commerce constituency. 

A subject of an Indian State which has acceded to the Federation and of any 
prescribed Indian State which has not so acceded [vide Schedule V, paragraph I (a) 
of the Government of India Act] shall he entitled to hold a seat in a Commerce 
constituen oy . 

B. 

Where Associations have not been recommended for the election of 
representatives of Commerce. 

Save where the Appendices to this Keport expressly provide otherwise, the 
qualifications of electors and candidates shall, mtitaiis mviandiSt bo the same as 
those prescribed above in the case of constituencies comprising Associations. 
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Advantages of trade unions as the electorate. 

485. Our problem "would have been simplified bad more advantage 
been taken o£ tbe ad"vice given in tbe report of tbe Royal Commission 
on Rabour. Tbeir report, and tbat of tbe Indian Rrancbise Committee, 
issued over three years ago ; and tbe latter report suggested, as an 
encoirragement to tbe development of trade unions, tbat any trade union 
wbicb bad been registered for six months previous to tbe first election 
rmder tbe new constitution might be recognised for tbe purpose of 
forming tbe whole or a part of tbe electorate. 

486. We are in entire agreement "witb tbe view expressed in tbe report 
of tbe Royal Commission on Labour, and supported by the Indian Fran- 
chise Committee, (Report paragraph 244), tbat “ if special represen- 
tation is "to be given to industrial labour, the method wbicb, in our 
■view, is most lilrely to be effective in securing tbe return to tbe 
legislatures of tbe best representatives of labour is tbat of 
election by re^stered trade unions. Tbe working of this method 
should also exercise an important influence on tbe healthy develop- 
ment of trade unionism. Where only one seat was given, tbe trade 
unions might elect the member ; where more than one seat was allotted 
to labour, the unions could either be grouped for tbe purpose in 
separate constituencies, possibly according to industries, or they could 
elect tbe members jointly. As regards the details, we recommend tbe 
setting up in each pro"vince of a special tribunal to determine before each 
election tbe weight which should be given to each registered "trade 
"union. Tbe tribunal might consist of three members, unconnected 
"with industry or labour, presided over by a high judicial officer. The 
Registrar of Trade Unions should not be a member, but should give 
the tribunal such assistance as they require. The grant of the vote should 
be limited to unions which have been registered for not less than one 
year, and it would be the duty of the tribunal after such investigation 
as was necessary in the case of each union to determine tbe actual pay- 
ing membership and to alloca"te votes accordingly. We recognise 
that this method may not be everywhere appbcable under present 
conditions, and, if it was found to be impracticable in any case, recourse 
would be necessary for a time to some other method. In Assam, for 
mstance, where more effective representation of the plantation workers 
is required, different methods "will be necessary ”. 

Difficulties in connection with trade unions. 

487. Now despite the impetus which should have been given to the 
organization of labour by this Report, and by the Report of the Indian 
Franchise Committee, we found that, very little success had follow- 
ed the a"tterapts made since to organize labour on "trade union lines. 
Pdssibly this was due "to various reasons in the different pro"vinces. In 
Madras, for example, we were informed that the organizers of trade unions 
ran the risk of being "victimised by the employers, and that this acconn"ted 
in the main for the lack of interest in that pro"vince. In Bihar, at Jamshed- 
pur, the Sheffield of India, the first labour organization was formed in 1921. 

t was reorganized in 1922 and during the big strike of 1928 it was 
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political aspect of tliose uxuons at the expense of other more benevolent 
activities. At present in India few trade unions exist which can be safely 
declared to be satisfactory or substantial. In some oases the organiza- 
tions appeared to us to exist on paper only ; in others the membership 
is negligible. In the Central Provinces, Bihar, and Madras some workers 
themselves (we give extracts from their evidence in Volume III of oirr 
Report) were emphatic in their denunciation of trade unions, and 
strongly opposed their e nfr anchisement. In these circumstances, we 
have found the de limi tation of these constituencies a matter of some diffi- 
culty. 

489. Taking the trade unions first, we fully realize the advantages 
of granting representation to labour through well-organized bodies, and 
our aim througliout has been to discover such trade imions as appeared 
to us to be stable and strong and to enfranchise them. In the first place, 
we thought that in this manner we could form constituencies which 
would not only represent all kinds of labour formd in a province, but which 
would also be compact and manageable. Secondly, considering the 
illiteracy and the backwardness of the workers themselves, we were of 
opinion that the enfranchisement of trade unions would widen the field 
of candidature and would enable such persons to be returned as would 
be intelligent enough to voice the grievances of labour, if any. We 
are however, constrained to remark that in every province that we visited, 
with one or two exceptions, we were by no means favourably impressed 
by the conditions of management of these organizations. In some cases 
the mere prospect of securing a seat in the future legislative assemblies, 
and in the others the mere self-aggrandisement of the organiser himself, 
has been the sole incentive to the setting u]p of a skeleton irnion which, 
when carefully scrutinized, in no wise fulfilled the needs for which 
it had been formed, or served the real interests of those in whose name 
and for whose sake it had been brought into existence. ' 

490. It was in these circumstances that certain provincial Govern- 
ments, who had given the fullest consideration to the matter, and to whose 
opinion we were bound to attach great weight, expressed their reluctance 
to recognise as the basis of constituencies unions so flimsy as those which 
alone existed in their respective jurisdictions. In our discussions with 
them, we invariably foimd that their criticisms of these bodies were based 
on cogent grounds. We urged upon them, however, the desirability of 
encouraging trade union development so far as possible, and, wherever the 
material for such an experiment appeared to exist, we were as a rule 
successful in securing the conciirrence of the local Government in the 
establishment of a trade union constituency based on whatever trade 
unions could be safely rehed upon. 

Conditions to be satisfied by trade xinions for inclusion in the 

electorate. 

491. We vdsh to make it clear that we have recommended special 
labour constituencies in those cases only in which the creation of trade 
union constituencies was impracticable and in which we found that 
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495. A tliorougli audit sucli as we suggest in paragraph 493, of 
the accounts of any trade union, over a period of two years, should 
disclose all the particulars necessary to enable the tribunal to decide 
whether such trade union should be recognised as part of an electorate. 
In course of time we have no doubt that the seats which we now suggest 
should be assigned to “unorganised” labour will be converted by 
the necessary Order in Council into trade union seats. In the present 
state of affairs, and with a view to keep out bogus institutions, we 
consider that only such unions should be recognised for inclusion in 
the electorate as fulfil the following requirements : — 

{i) the trade union should have been in existence for two years 
and have been registered for one year before the date fixed 
for the preparation of the electoral roll ; 

{ii) during the year preceding the preparation of the electoral 
roll, its membership should have not fallen below 250 ; 

{Hi) the union must have complied with any rules under the Trade 
Unions Act pro^ddiug for the inspection of books by the 
Registrar and for professional audit ; 

(iv) its fulfilment of the preceding conditions should have been 
attested by the tribunal to be appointed, by the Governor. 

Method of election to trade union seats. 

496. As noted above, trade imions vary internally, not only in efficiency 

but also in size, &om the North-Western Railway Union in the Punjab, 
with a membership of 40,000, to those small tmions, 32 of which were 
started in a hurry in order to provide a hopeful organiser with a claim 
justifying a trip to Geneva. The question whether the election 
should be by direct or indirect voting is therefore important. In the case 
of railway unions, which are the largest, it shoffid be possible to hold 
direct elections with the assistance of the railway authorities. In the 
case ot these unions there is a difficulty that they extend over two or 
three provinces ; s.g., the Bengal Nagpin Railway Union has its head- 

quarters in Bengal, with branches in Maffiras, Bihar and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The East Indian Railway runs through fomt provinces. We are 
of opinion that the electoral registers must be confined to the province 
in which the muon is registered, and that tho.se members of the union 
who reside in other provinces should not be able to give their vote. We 
admit that this is unsaUsfactory also as affecting the question of candi- 
dature. If the admim’stration of the unions was placed on a more 
satisfactory basis as we have suggested above, we think it should be possi- 
ble to allow the executive of the union or of a series of imions to select the 
member. But the time is not yet ripe for this. 

Qualifications of electors, arid method of election, in labour constituencies 
other than a plantation labour constituency. 

497. We suggest that the qualifications for an elector in a labour 
constituency (other than a plantation labour constituency), with which We 
deal separately, should, so far as possible, be the same throughout India. 
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election, otter considerations apart, tas tte great advantage of estab- 
listing contact between the constituent and his member in a way which 
is not practicable in the case of indirect election. Save in the case of 
certain constituencies in Bombay, and in Bengal, we have accordingly 
recommended direct election in the trade union constituencies. In all 
provinces in which there are special labour constituencies, we recommend 
that election should be direct. 

Qualifications of candidates. 

601. In provinces in which there are both trade union and special 
labour constituencies, a candidate should be required to have attained 
the age of 25 years ; to satisfy the other conditions laid down in the iFifth 
Schedule to the Government of India Act ; and to be an elector either in 
the constituency for which he stands or in any other labour consti- 
tuency in the province. 

502. In pro^nnces in which there are no trade luiion seats, such as 
Orissa, a candidate should be required to have satisfied the same condi- 
tions as in those provinces in which there are both trade imion and special 
labour constituencies. We recommend, however, in addition, that 
honorary members or officials of registered trade unions in such provinces 
who satisfy the requirements set out in paragraph 498 above, should also 
be eligible to stand as candidates in the special labour constituencies. 
In the case of the first election an honorary member or official as defined 
in the Trade Unions Act should be required to have been connected with a 
recognized trade union for a period of twelve months previous to the date 
fixed for the preparation of the electoral register, in order to ensure, if he is 
standing for a trade union constituency, that he is thoroughly conversant 
with the worlring of the union, and in any event that he has had sufficient 
time to become familiarized v,ath the labour force. In subsequent elec- 
tions it might be wise to extend this period to two years. We would fix 
the deposit to be required from candidates at Rs. 250 except in the case 
of those candidates who are genuine manual workers in whjch we would 
fix it at Rs. 50. We recognize that the qualification we suggest may in 
most cases have the effect of requiring honorary members or officials 
of trade unions to pay the higher rate. But our object is essentially to 
facilitate candidature by persons directly engaged in industrial labour, 
and with this object in view, the case for the differentiation in question 
is, in our view, a good one. 

603. The arrangements which we propose will admit of trade union 
officials standing for a special labour seat. We are awang that some 
local governments consider that they shotild not be allowed so to stand, 
while in Volume III of our Report will be found representations from the 
Madura Labour Union and the Buckingham and Carnatic MiUs Employees’ 
Union in Madras showing that this proposal has its opponents also in the 
ranks of labour. Nevertheless, after hearing witnesses who appeared 
on behalf of trade unions, some of whose evidence will be found in Volume 
HI of our Renort, and having regard to the great difficulty that might bo 
experienced in some provinces in obtaining an efficient representative 
from the ranks of unorganized labour, we consider that honorary members 
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province at the end of 1934 was 24,998, comprised in 32 unions. Of these 
18 were in Madras City, with a total membership of 18,436, the Madras 
and Southern Maliratta Railway Employees’ Union and the Madras 
Textile ]\fill Workers’ Union respectively accounting for 11,982 and 2,875 
out of this total. The average number of workers in registered factories 
in 1933 was 138,000 ; the approximate number of persons employed on 
plantation labour was over 100,000. 

509. The question of the constituencies to be formed to fill the seats 
allotted to labour in the presidency of Madras has been the subject of very 
close investigation both by the Provincial Delimitation Committee 
and by the local Government. The main questions in issue have through- 
out been — 

(а) whether any, and if so how many, seats should be assigned to 

trade union constituencies, and the electorate in such consti- 
tuencies ; 

(б) the electorate for the seats to be filled from special labour 

constituencies. 

(a) Trade union constituencies. 

510. The Labour sub-committee of the Provincial Committee, bear- 
ing in mind the terms of the reference made in paragraph 128 of the 
J oint Select Committee’s Report to the nature of the constituencies 
to represent labour, originally, though with considerable diffidence,' 
suggested that one se*t should be allotted to trade unions. The 
Provincial Committee recommended that the number of trade union 
seats should be increased to two, and that the second should be allotted 
to textile trade unions in certain districts. The local Government, differ- 
ing from their Committee, expressed the view, however, in publishing 
its recommendations in the press, that trade unions should not be re- 
cogmzed as constituencies for the election of representatives of labour, 
partly for the reason that trade imions are not yet sufficiently established 
in the various industries in this country, and partly for the reason that 
a system of representation through trade unions is foreign to the political 
system from which the Indian constitution is derived”. They expressed 
the view that, even though trade unions were not given direct represen- 
tation, the unions would nevertheless " bring their influence to bear on 
elections in labour constituencies, and that members of trade unions 

come forward as candidates in those constituencies ”. The Pro- 
vincial Committee, after consideration of the representations received 
from the public, and of the views expressed by the local Government, 
accepted those views, and recorded that their previous recommendation 
in favour of allotting two seats to trade unions “ was prompted largely 
by what it regarded as the almost mandatory terms of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s recommendation on the subject”, and that in their 
opinion, unless it was mandatory to create trade union constituencies, 
was undesirable to allot any seat or seats to trade unions in view of the 
mfferences of opinion on the subject in the labour force itself, “ the 
mdifferent manner in which many of the unions are managed, and the 
comparatively small number of employees in organized industries who 
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The electorate in the first constituency will he some 23,000 ; in tho 
second approximately 14,000 ; in the third 9,000 ; and in the fourth 5,000. 
We may add that, before formulating oux conclusions, we discussed with 
the local Government whether it was possible to form a plantation labour 
constituency, and we agreed with them, in the light of their explanations, 
that this was not practicable. We have given careful consideration to the 
manageability of the constituencies which we propose, whether trade 
union or special labour. We are satisfied that they should be manageable. 
Election will in all cases be direct. 

Bombay. 

513. Seven seats have been set aside in this province for representa- 
tives of labour. There are 43 registered trade imions in Bombay 
with a membership of 89,000. There are in addition 16,000 workers 
in unregistered trade unions. The average number of workers in 
perennial factories in Bombay is some 322,000. 

514. The question of the representation of labour is one of particular 
importance in Bombay, with its very large industrial population and the 
serious labour problems to which a large and concentrated industrial 
population inevitably from time to time gives rise. The Bombay Govern- 
ment have always taken a close interest in labour questions. They have 
for many years maintained a special Labour Brueau, and an organized 
system of compiling labour statistics, and they are in close touch with 
labour developments. 

615. In contrast to Madras, opinion in the Presidency of Bombay, 
both public and official, has consistently been very strongly in favour 
of filling the seats allotted to labour exclusively from trade union consti- 
tuencies. Not only have trade tmions reached a relatively high degree 
of development in Bombay, but the local Government, whose view 
appears to have general support, are strongly of opinion that, in the 
conditions of the Presidency, special labour constituencies are not 
practicable. The main arguments advanced by them against special 
labour constituencies are, it may be added, firstly that if they were 
provided in addition to trade union constituencies (and admittedly there 
must be a certain number of trade union constituencies), they would add 
little to the number of labourers who would be enfranchised either in 
ordinary territorial constituencies or in trade union constituencies ; and 
secondly, that so large a proportion of the industrial workers in Bombay 
is employed in seasonal factories, for periods too short to enable them to 
satisfy the electoral requirement that they should have been conti- 
nuously employed for the six months prior to the preparation of the 
electoral roll, that the system of special labour constituencies would be 
inappropriate. 

516. As indicated above, we share the view of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour and of the Indian Franchise Committee that, where 
well organized and representative trade imions are in existence, they form 
the most satisfactory basis of representation for labour. While not 
entirely satisfied that the registered trade' unions in the Bombay Presi- 
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representation tlirougli trade unions as the sole method of representa- 
tion of labour and to offer them no alternative. There are cases where 
trade unions do not exist, or are too weak to be entrusted wdth the func- 
tion of representation After examination of the rival claims of the 
trade unions in Bombay, with a membership of 7,561, which would not be 
covered by any of the seats already referred to, we unhesitatingly reached 
the conclusion that the claims to labour representation of the Sholapur area 
were incontestable. We accordingly expressed the view to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay that the seventh labour seat should be assigned to a 
special constituency of unorganized textile labour in Sholapur City, and, 
after discussion with us, they have accepted our suggestion. 

520. The following tabl shows th' constituencies which we 
recommend. 

Serial Title. Membership. No. of seats. 

No. 

1 ToxtUe labour unions in Ahmedabad 

2 Bombay City and Suburban. Textile labour 

Unions . . 

3 Railway Unions in the Presidency of Bombay 

(excluding the Port Trust Railway) 

4 Registered Trade Unions of seamen, dock workers, 

and Port Trust employees 

6 Sholapur special labour constituency 

Method of election. 

521. Election will be direct in the first tw'O constituencies and in the 
Sholapur special 1 hour constituency. It will be indirect in constituencies 
Nos. 3 and 4. Tbe local Government are strongly in favour of an electoral 
college of delegates selected by tbe trade unions forming tbe constituency, 
and they originally contem^jlated that the detailed arrangements for 
the election should be left to the trade unions concerned. In deference 
to our objections, they now agree that the Registering and Returning 
0£6.cers in labour constituencies should be officers of Government. After 
discussion with them, though ivith some hesitation, we accept their pro- 
posal for the method of election. We may add that the local Government 
informed us that they saw strong objection to election by the executive 
of trade unions, and that they were in entire agreement with us as to the 
desirability of strengthening the provisions of the Trade Unions Act, so as 
to place Government in a position to obtain reliable information as to 
the strength, composition and financial stability of the unions to he 
included in a trade union electorate. They saw no strong objection to 
requiring that even on the occasion of the first election under the new 
co^titution, a registered trade union should be required to have been in 
existence for not less than a year in order to qualify for inclusion in the 
electorate. 


27.000 2 

3,835 1 

21,484 2 

28,060 1 

15.000 I 
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of water transport workers, with a membership of some 25,000. These 
two classes of union cover 65,000 out of 79,000 workers in registered 
unions in Bengal. 


Our recommendation. 

525. We gave special attention to the question whether a case did not 
exist for assigning a large number of seats to registered trade unions : 
but after discussion with the local Government and with witnesses who 
appeared before us, we are of opinion that the local Government’s pro- 
posals are the right ones and we recommend them for acceptance. 

The special labour constituencies. 

526. The local Government recommend that the six remaining labour 
seats should be allotted to special labour constituencies, three of which 
should be assigned to factory workers in specified districts, one to colliery 
workers, one to registered factories in Calcutta and the Sadar sub-division 
of the 24-Parganas district, and one to plantation labour in the Jalpaiguri 
and the Darjeeling districts. We deal separately below Avith the seat 
assigned to plantation labour. In all other respects, avc regard the pro- 
posals of the local Government, which appear to have general support 
in the province, as suitable, and we recommend them for adoption. A 
detailed statement of the constituencies Avill be found in Appendix ’V 
of Volume II of our Report. 

627. The local Government propose to appoint officials as Registering 
and Returning officers in the labour constituencies, whether trade union 
or special laborur. As regards the method of election, they strongly urge 
that in the case of trade tmions, election shoe Id be by the executive, 
the Aveightage to be given to a union to depend on the number of its 
members, who satisfy certain requirements, and AA'ho have paid 
up their subscriptions, over a giA’-en period. We are not Avholly 
satisfied that this is a satisfactory course. But in deference to 
the strongly expressed view of the local Government, we are pre- 
pared to accept it. Election, in the case of the special labour consti- 
tuencies will be direct. 

The United Pkovinges. 

528. Three seats have been assigned to representatives of labour in the 
United Provinces. There were five registered trade unions in the United 
Provinces in the year ending 31st March 1934, with a total membership 
of some 8,000. In 1934, the average number of workers employed in 
registered factories was some 113,000. 

The. trade union constituency. 

529. The local Government, whose aubavs are generally accepted by 
the ProA'incial Committee, propose to allot one seat to registered trade 
unions, to comprise ail the registered trade imions in the province, and 
two to special labour constituencies. Election in the trade union consti- 
tuency would be direct, by an electorate consisting of those members 
of the union wlio have paid their subscription for a year previous to the 
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union constituency is tlie right one. As regards the electorate for the 
■seat in question, we are of opinion that the right course is to assign the 
•seat to the North Western Railway' Union, subject to its complying with 
the requirements suggested in paragraph 496 above. We would, 
however, in accordance with the view expressed in paragraph 496 
above, confine the electorate to members of the imion who have a resi- 
dence in the Pimjab, and ive would exclude members who are resident in 
other provinces. It will, we think be agreed that for a provincial seat 
such as is now under consideration, this is the only proper course. We 
felt some doubt as to whether we should not extend the constituency so 
as to include aU registered trade unions in the province. But in the 
first place, we do not regard any of the trade unions in question as of such 
a standing, or of such stability, as to form a very suitable element in a 
labour electorate, and it is in any case inevitable that the trade union 
constituency, given the size and importance of the North Western 
Railway Union, should be dominated by that union. 

TJie special labour constituencies. 

534. The local Government are opposed to the enfiranchisement of 
seasonal labour, and we accept their view that the administrative and 
other difficulties in enfranchising labour of this class are decisive. The 
constituencies which they originally proposed to us, with the concur- 
rence of the Provincial Committee, covered in one case (East Punjab Labour 
Constituency) eighteen districts of the province, and contained an esti- 
mated electorate of some 22,000. The second constituency covered 
eleven districts and had an estimated electorate of some 20,000. 

Our recommendation. 

535. In our view the right course in dealing with the seats reserved 
for labour, as with the seats reserved for women, is to aim at devising 
compact and manageable constituencies on such a basis that a represen- 
tative electorate will return a representative member to the provincial 
Assembly. Constituencies scattered in one case over eighteen districts, 
and in the other over eleven <listricts, each of these districts contaming 
a number of scattered labour units of varying size, do not, in our view, 
conform to these principles, and we are unable to regard them as suitable. 
We accordingly examined the matter in close detail with the Punjab 
Government, who urged that the difficulties which we anticipated might 
be less substantial than at first sight appeared, since a candidate 
would probably be put up by a particular political party, which 
would pay his expenses and enable him to travel round the whole 
of his constituency. That may well be so. But it does not remove 
the objection we sec to constituencies of the type now under consi- 
deration. It is extremely difficult in a scattered constituency, composed 
of small units, for the electorate to make its wishes and desires felt, 
and, unless at the cost of a large expenditure of time, energy and 
money, it is equally difficult for even the most enthusiastic member to 
remain continually in touch with the various cmrents of opinion among 
his constituents. In these circumstances, after discussion with the local 
Government, we recommend that the constituencies should be confined 
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'union constituency, the local Government would agree to one such 
constituenc}', ... - but it is not to be thought that they recom- 
mend this mode of election or give their cachet to this method of 
popularizing these bodies The constituency which the local Govern- 
ment express their readiness in these circumstances to accept would be 
based on the trade imions in the Dhanbad sub-division referred to above. 

639. We greatly regret that in the case of an important labour 
centre such as the Jamshedpur-Monghyr-Jamalpur area, there should 
be no trade tmion sufficiently representative, and with a sufficient 
prospect of permanence, to justify us in recommending its adoption as a 
basis of a constituency. "While recognizing the local Government’s 
strong preference for special labour constituencies, we are nevertheless 
of opinion that there is justification, given the size of the trade union 
electorate in Dhanbad, for allotting one trade union constituency to 
that area. 

640. As mentioned above, one seat is allotted to Bihar labom’ in the 
Federal Assembly. The local Government, in agreernent with their 
Provincial Committee, have suggested to us that this seat should be 
included in a rotating series "svith the three scats allotted to labour in 
the provincial Legislative Assembly, and that it should be assigned on 
the occasion of the first election to the representation of mining labour 
in the Manbhum area. We have indicated elsewhere the strong objec- 
tions of principle which as a general rule wc see to rotation. But in the 
light of our discussion with the local Government, we do not press those 
objections in the case of the Biliar labom scats, and we think that there 
would be advantage in an arrangement such as is proposed, which would 
have the beneficial effect of making separate representation available for 
labour in all the important industrial areas of the province. We accord- 
inglj’- recommend that the local Government’s proposal be accepted. 
The precise arrangements contemplated for the rotation of these seats 
are set out in Appendix IX in volume II of our Report. Consequent 
on our acceptance of the proposed trade union constituency for 
the Dhanbad area, which will cover the mining labour in the 
Manbhum district, we propose that the trade union seat which we 
recommend for Bihar should be that to be allotted to the Federal 
Assembly on the occasion of the first election. Our specific recommenda- 
tions for the four labour seats in Bihar are in these circumstances as 
follows : — 

Special labour constituencies. 

(1) Jamshedpur factory labour .. .. 1 seat 

(2) Monghyr-Jamalpur factory labour . . 1 seat 

(3) Hazaribagh mining labour . . . . 1 seat 

Trade union constituency. 

(4) Registered mining and colliery trade 

unions in the Dhanbad sub-division . . 1 seat 

The estimated number of voters in those constituencies is 23,000, 
9.000 and 18,000 and 6,000 respectively. Election will be direct. 
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2iad. recorded a vote in the same sense in favour^^of allotting one seat to 
trade unions. The local Government, with whom we discussed the matter 
at length, are still disposed to think that there would be advantage in 
their own original recommendation that the labour seats should be 
assigned to two special labour constituencies w'hich would include both 
trade union and non-trade tmion labour. But they intimated to us, in the 
light of our discussion with them, that they would be prepared to accept 
an arrangement under which one seat was allotted to a compact consti- 
tuency of registered trade unions, and the second to factory labour in 
selected districts. We regard this arrangement as suitable, and we 
recommend it for acceptance. The trade union constituency will be 
based on the Nagpur Municipality, and it is estimated that the 
electorate will contain some 4,000 voters. The factory labour consti- 
tuency will be assigned to the Jubbulpore district, and will contain an 
electorate estimated at 5,500. The Registering and Returning Officers 
will be officers of Government, and election will be direct in botb the 
constituencies. 

Assam. 

545. Rout seats are assigned to Babour in' !the Assam Provincial 
Assembly. It has throughout been contemplated that they shall be 
allotted to the representation of plantation labour, and we deal with the 
qualifications of electors and of candidates in the section of this Chapter 
which is devoted to that question. 

Okissa. 

64d. One seat is assigned to labour in Orissa. In agreement with the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee and the local Government, we recom- 
mend that the electorate for it should be composed of the worlcers in all 
registered factories and mines throughout the province, election being 
by ordinary ballot, which would be carried on at the general election simul- 
taneously with the territorial elections. There are no trade unions in 
Orissa which could be used as the basis of a constituency, and we are 
satisfied that the arrangement which we now recommend is that which 
best corresponds to the position and needs of the province. 

SiNJ). 

647. One seat is allotted to labour in Sind. There are eleven registered 
trade unions in the province. Eight of these are unions of menial workers, 
and three only have a membership in excess of 500. The Provincial 
Delimitation Committee and the local Administration have examined 
in some detail- various methods of filling this seat. There is general 
agreement that trade unions in the province are insufficiently advanced 
to make them a possible basis, and we accept this view. In the light of 
discussion with the Provincial Committee and the local Government, 
and after consideration of the representations, both written and oral, 
addressed to us, we recommend that the constituency should be com- 
posed of workers in factories registered under the Indian Eactories Act 
in the headquarters towns of the province together with the town of 
Shikarpur. In addition to workers in the factories in question, members 
of registered trade imions connected with factory, labour, and also 
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had recorded a vote in the same sense in favour'of allotting one seat to 
trade \inions. The local Government, -with vrhom v?e discussed the matter 
at length, are stiU disposed to think that there -would be advantage in 
their own original recommendation that the labour seats should be 
assigned to two special labour constituencies which would include both 
trade union and non-trade rmion laborrr. But they intimated to us, in the 
light of out discussion with them, that they would be prepared to accept 
an arrangement under which one seat was allotted to a compact consti- 
tuency of registered trade unions, and the second to factory labour in 
selected districts. We regard this arrangement as suitable, and we 
recommend it for acceptance. The trade union constituency wdl be 
based on the Nagpur Mimicipality, and it is estimated that the 
electorate will contain some 4,000 voters. The factorj^ labour consti- 
tuency -will be assigned to the Jubbulpore district, and will contain an 
electorate estimated at 5,500. The Registering and Returning Officers 
w-ill be officers of Government, and election will be direct in both the 
constituencies. 

Assam. 

545. Roux seats are assigned to Labour in. .the Assam Provincial 
Assembly. It has throughout been contemplated that they shall be 
allotted to the representation of plantation labour, and we deal with the 
qxialifications of electors and of candidates in the section of this Chapter 
which is devoted to that question. 

Orissa. 

546. One seat is assigned to labour in Orissa. In agreement with the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee and the local Government, we recom- 
mend that the electorate for it should be composed of the workers in all 
registered factories and mines throughont the pro-vince, election being 
by ordinary ballot, which would he carried on at the general election simul- 
taneously with the territorial elections. There are no trade unions in 
Orissa which could be used as the basis of a constituency, and we are 
satisfied tbat the arrangement which we now recommend is that which 
best corresponds to the position and needs of the province. 

Smn. 

547. One seat is allotted to labour in Sind. There are eleven registered 
trade unions in the province. Eight of these are unions of menial workers, 
and three only have a membership in excess of 500. The Pro\-incial 
Delimitation Committee and the local Administration have examined 
in some detail- various methods of filling this seat. There is general 
agreement that trade unions in the pro%nnce are insufficiently advanced 
to make them a possible basis, and we accept this -vuew. In the light of 
discussion with the Pro-vincial Committee and the local Government, 
and after consideration of the representations, both written and oral, 
addressed to us, we recommend that the constituency should he com- 
posed of workers in factories registered under the Indian Factories Act 
in the headquarters towns of the pro-vunce together with the to-wn of 
Shikarpur. In addition to workers in the factories in question, members 
of registered trade unions connected -with factory, labour, and also- 
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winch arc the fact that they are emigrants from a distant country, speak- 
ing many different languages, the universal illiteracy, the prepon- 
derance of aboriginals and the comparative isolation of plantation life. 
Workers in such "a position stand in special need of protection.” Simi- 
larly the Bengal Government report — “ There is no political conscious- 
nc.ss among the tea garden workers. Tlierc has not at any period of the 
histox}' of the tea industry in Bengal been ev^en the remotest vestige 
of organisation among them. Indeed the feeling has been strongly 
expre.ssed in. some quarters, tliat it will be little short of a special calamity 
to draw what hitherto has been a peaceful and happy community into 
the vortex of political life. The constituencies must therefore he regarded 
as a political experiment, the outcome of which is by no means free from 
anxiety.” 

551. The tea garden labour force is composed of coolies, who are for 
the most part, especially in Assam (as distinct from the Surma Vallejo-, or 
from the Dooars in the Jalpaiguri district in Bengal) imported from the 
aboriginal tribes in other parts of India. In the decade 1911 — 1921 no 
less than 769,000 coolies were so imported. Between 1921 and 1931 
the number dropped to 4.22,000. It w.as ascertained at the census of 
1931 that the birth places of the labourers on ten gardens in Assam were 
distributed as follows : — 


Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . ■ • • • 472,000 

Central Provinces and Borar . . . . . - - • S2,000 

United Provinces . . . . . . . - • - 68,000 

Madras . . . . . . . . • . • • 58,000 

Central India Agency .. .. .. .• 15,000 


Total . . C95.000 


Much the same distribution would be found in the ten gardens in the 
plains portion of the Darjeeling district and Jaljaaiguri in Bengal. 
With the latest amendment of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 
repatriation after the expiry of tlirce years for the labourer and bis family 
is automatic at the expense of his employer. If he wishes to re-engage,, 
he has to sign a declaration ofhis willingness to do so before a magistrate. 
The custom of short term labour is also on the increase. Meanwhile, 
where laud is available in the province , many families take up land and 
develop it from savings earned while in the employ of the tea garden. 
They also supplement their income by occasional work on tbc garden. 
It may be said, generally speaking, that the labour force in these gardens, 
including the Dooars in Bengal (though not in the Darjeeling district), is 
recruited from among those tribes for whom special tribal consti- 
tuencies have been arranged in certain provinces. 

5.52. The electorate, therefore, in Assam and in the district of Jalpai- 
guri in Bengal, consists of aboriginals recruited chiefly from the provinces 
of Bihar and Oris.sa, most of whom are temporary residents for three 
years, and who return to their tribal homes. In tbe district of Darjeeling 
it is composed almost entirely of Nepalese, some temporary emigrants?, 
others, families who have taken up land and settled in India. A fairly 
large number of these are also to be found in the Jalpaiguri district 
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industry lay the strongest emphasis on the necessity for restricting candi- 
dature, the latter confining it preferably to persons who belong to the 
aboriginal tribes. The representative of the tea industry in the Assam 
Legislative Council stated : — 

“ In any case the tea industry has no objection to labour represen- 
tation by responsible and reputable organised and registered trade 
unions. But what they do object to, and what they will oppose to the 
utmost of their power, is labom representation by irresponsible and sedi- 
tious organisations and associations, formed and run by political aspirants 
for power, with no labour qualification, ostensibly for the benefit of labour, 
but actually for the purpose of causing labour troubles and for their own 
glorification.” They therefore, while preferring nomination by the 
Governor, urge that, if there is to be elective representation, it should 
be restricted to the labouring castes. 

The acti\ities of an emissary, a few years ago, who claimed to be 
accredited by representatives of labour in the Legislative Assembly to 
“ study labour conditions in Assam ” caused justifiable apprehension, 
not allayed by the discovery that this gentleman had previously been 
convicted in the Madras Presidency of malpractices in connection with 
recruitment for tea gardens. 

Solution of the problem proposed hy the Assam Government. 

558. The Assam Government propose that a certain number of tea 
gardens should be selected in four different centres, three in the Assam 
Valley, one in the Surma Valley, where Government officers would hold a 
primary informal election in certain gardens within a radius of five miles, 
at which by show of hands one delegate would be elected as a mukhiya 
or mouthpiece to represent each 50 labourers. These delegates would 
in due course in each centre elect, by means of coloured boxes and formal 
voting, a member for the Legislative Assembly. Such seats would at the 
next election be transferred to another set of gardens, and the scheme 
contemplates three or four terms of rotation. 

Our criticisms of this proposal. 

559. It is obvious that, under this system, any education of the electo- 
rate must be slow, and unattended by any development of a sense of 
responsibility on the part of the members eventually elected. In its 
earlier stages at any rate it appears to us to justify the criticism made on 
it that in effect “ it transfers the power of nomination from the Governor 
to the planter ”. It has, however, the merits first, of providing that the 
elections, primary and secondary, are held by a Government official, and, 
secondly, of limiting the area, so as to obtain, as far as is at all possible, 
an informed verdict of local opinion. It might even in time create that 
political consciousness and cohesion which, as we have seen, are at pre- 
sent entirely lacking. But our two objections to the proposal are, first 
that the voting in a comparatively limited area is to be indirect, and 
secondly, that to limit candidature to a constituency of this size mini- 
mizes the chance of obtaining any really useful representative of the 
interests of the labour force generally. 
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by the labour force as a sirTcari, or official, affair unconnected with, and 
independent of, the tea garden manager. L/astly, while we would confine 
the franchise to employees on a tea garden, we would wdden the field of 
candidature by allowing a member of the tribes or castes from whom labour 
is recruited for the tea gardens, to be efigible to stand for election. We 
would not restrict suefi candidature to tlie constituency, but would allow 
any person (a) who belongs to a tribe which is recognised in any of 
the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, or Assam as .a regular source 
of recruitment for the tea gardens in Assam or Bengal, and (&) whose 
name is on the electoral roll of any constituency in these provinces, to.be 
nominated as candidate. This would permit not only ex-tea garden 
coolies and their descendants, some of whom are now quite well educated, 
but other aboriginals who, for one reason or another, have settled in 
Assam or Bengal, to stand ac candidates. There are educated Santals in 
the Surma Valley. There arc alwriginals who are magistrates n Assam 
and in Bihar. In tbe latter province twenty-eight aboriginals liave obtain- 
ed the B. A. degree at Patna University during the past ten years The 
advantages of having a candidate w’lm can address at any rate a portion 
of the electorate in their own mother language, is obvious. And we 
are assured that if candidature is rc-stricted on those lines, no dilficulty 
whatever would be put in their way by the management. They would 
be given free access to the lines, allowed to form (if they found it 
possible) trade unions, and encouraged to bring any 'pecific and genuine 
grievance to the notice of the management. There may admittedly be 
at first the tendency for votes to bo given on racial lines, but we believe 
this would not last. It is probably only the permanent labour force 
who would take any real interest in the elections, men who intended 
to reside in Assam and not claim repatriation. And in any event the 
various tribes have three common interests : first, a desire for improved 
conditions of employment, secondly, matters affecting tlic E.xcise policy 
of Government, and thirdly a dislike and distrust of the ”dik!ca”, or 
Indians not belonging to their tribes. 

564. The qualifications for an elector should be on the lines of those 
proposed by the local Governments of Bengal and Assam, viz., being a 
worker belonging to one of the tribes specified above, who ha, been a 
permanent employee in one or more tea gardens in the constituency for 
not less than 180 days during the year immediately preceding the date 
of draft publication of the roll. 

565. It is not possible to define “ manual worker ” with any 
accuracy. We would include all forms of labour, clerical or supervisory,, 
provided that the racial condition was fulfilled. There are employed as 
bakidcirs (time-keepers), as sardar or head of gang, or as doctors, school- 
masters, or clerks and in other capacities, educated men, coming from the 
same class and race as tte labour force, whose outlook would be in harmony 
with the cooly, and who would be fidly competent to represent his 
interests in the legislature This inclusion, contrary to the advice given 
by some members of the Indian Franchise Committee (paras. 251 and 
252) of the clerical and supervisory staff, together with foremen, sardurs, 
hahidars and other persons of similar standing, needs explanation. 
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The Bengal plantation labour seat 

568. The plantation labour seat in Bengal must necessarily be given 
alternatively to the districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. The composh 
tion of the labour force (paragraphs 551-552supm) differs completely in 
the two districts. We were in some doubt as to whether Darjeeling, 
being a partially excluded tract was in real need of a seat. Its inclusion 
is an additional complication in an already complicated matter. We 
are assured, however, that the Hepalis resident in DarjeeUng district, 
form a community wliich includes many persons of some education and 
public spirit in close touch with the needs and conditions of life of the 
tea garden labourer. They would, it is stated, be bitterly disappointed 
if they were deprived of this periodical, even if intermittent, chance of 
representation. Hot would the Darjeeling planters themselves desire 
that their labour force should be deprived of the opportunity. 

569. In the Appendices in Volume II of our Report we give a detailed 
statement showing the delimitation of the tea garden labour constituencies 
in Assam and Bengal, with proposals for rotation. We also give a list 
of the tribes from which tea garden labour is recruited. 
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recommend for acceptance. The number of voters in the constituency 
is estimated at 8,533. 

BoilBAY. 

575, The local Gnvernnient, in agreement rrith the Provincial Delimi- 
tation Committee, recommend that one of the two seats allotted to the 
commrmity should be assigned to Bombay City and the Bombay submban 
district, which between them have an Anglo-Indian population of about 
8,700, and the other seat to the remainder of the Presidency which has 
an Anglo-Indian population of about 5,500. In the case of the Bombay 
City constituency, they recommend that voting should be direct. In the 
case of the Presidency constituency, owing to the fact that the electorate 
will be scattered in small numbers over a large number of places, they 
suggest that the simplest course would be that the Returning Officer should 
send voting papers to the Collector of each district in which Anglo-Indian 
voters reside, and that the Collector should hold the election at the 
district headquarters, distributing to each talulca headquarter a sufficient 
number of ballot papers for the voters residing in that taluka. Voting 
would take place between fixed fiours at the Collector’s office and at the 
Mamlatdar’s office, and the ballot papers filled in by the voters would be 
attested by the Collector, or the Slamlatdar, who would, after the con- 
clusion of the election, send the voting papers by registered post to the 
Returning Officer in Bombay. The detailed arrangements for voting are 
essentially a matter for the local Gk)vemment, and we confine ourselves 
to remarking that the arrangements which they propose appear generally 
suitable. We likewise accept the constituencies which they recommend. 
The number of voters in the Bombay Cify constituency is estimated at 
1,276 and the number iu the Presidency constituency at 786. 

Bengal. 

576, The Anglo-Indian population of Bengal is 27,573. Of the four 
seats allotted to the community, one is reserved for women. The Pro- 
vincial Delimitation Committee recommended that there should be one 
constituency for tbe whole of Bengal, in which one seat should be reser\’^ed 
for women in accordance with the provisions of the Act. They recom- 
mended further that voting should be by postal ballot, and that each 
elector should have four votes of which not more than three should be cast 
for male candidatcH. The recommendations in regard to the seats were 
based on the views of representative Anglo-Indians, and they have 
provoked no criticism in Bengal. In these circumstances the local 
Government recommend them for acceptance. As regards the method of 
election, the local Government axe of opinion, however, that it woidd be 
preferable that the ballot box should be used in areas in. which the Anglo- 
Indian electorate is sufficiently compact, and postal voting in other areas. 
The distributive system of vo+ing will be employed. We accept the 
views of the local Government on all points. 

The United Provinces. 

577, The total nnmber of Anglo-Indians in the United Provinces is 
31,263. A.S one seat only has been reserved for the community the whole 
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CHAPTER XII.— EUROPEAN SEATS. 


5S1. Twenty-six seats in all are reserved for Europeans in tlie pro- 
v'incial legislative Assemblies. Tbcse are distributed as follows : — 
Madras . . 

Bombay 
Bengal . . 

United Prownces 


3 

3 

11 


Punjab . . 

Bihar 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam . . 

&ind ■ . . ■ . . 


2 

1 

1 

2 


Provisions of the Government of India Act. 

582. Under tbe provisions of tbo Government of India Act, tbey ■will be 
filled in territorial constituencies wliicli may cover tbe 'whole area of the 
pro-vince. For the purpose of these constituencies, the province may be 
formed mto a single constituency, or the whole area subdhdded as may be 
prescribed. In the latter event, the total number of seats available will 
be distributed between constituencies by the assignment of one or more 
seats to each constituencj’’. A candidate for a European seat in the 
Uegislative Assembly of a province is required, under paragraph 12 (a) 
of Schedule V of the Government of India Act, to possess such qualifica- 
tions as may be prescribed. 


Qualifications of electors and ca‘)ididates, 

583, To be eligible to vote in a European constituency, a person must, 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, be a European and 
possess in addition the qualifications requisite under the Sixth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act. IVc recommend that a candidate should 
be required to be an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica- 
tions requisite imder the Fifth Schedule to the Act. 


Provincial 'proposals. 

584. The proposals of the different provinces, and our recommend- 
ations on them, arc as follows ; — 

IMaoeas. 

5S6. The European population of Madrasis 12,341. The local branch 
of the European Association have recommended that the whole Presidenej'" 
should constitute a single constituency to return the three European mem- 
bers of the Assembljr, They further suggest that the distributive vote 
should be employed, and that voting should be by post. These rcconnnend- 
ntioiis are accepted by the Provincial Delimitation Committee and by the 
local Government, and -we recommend them for approval. The estimated 
number of voters hi the constituency is 4,179. 


Bojibay. 

580. jhe total number of Europeans in the Presidency is 18,000 Of 
"the.se about 10,000 are in Bombaj'' City and the Bombay suburban district. 
The balance of 8,000 are scattered over the rest of the Presidency. The 
local Government, in agreement with their Pro'vincial Delimitation Com- 
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The United Provinces. 

688. The total European population of the United Provinces is 22,043. 
The United Provinces European Association have expressed the desire that 
the two seats allotted to Europeans should be allotted to a two-member 
constituency covering the whole province, and that election should be by 
means of postal ballot. The local Government accept their recommend- 
ation which we regard as suitable. The estimated number of voters 
in the constituency is 4,595. 

The Punjab. 

589. The European population of the province is 19,106. The local 
Government recommend that the single constituency allotted to Euro- 
peans should cover the whole province. We accept their recommend- 
ation. Voting will be direct. The electorate is estimated at approxi- 
mately 2,000. 

Bihar. 

590. The European population of the province is 5,390. The local 
Government recommend that one of the two European seats should be 
allotted to the Patna-Tirhut-Bhagalpur division, and the second to the 
Chota Nagpur division. The estimated number of European voters in 
the first constituency is 1,500, and in the second 1,200. AVe accept the 
recommendations of the local Government, which have, we imderstand, 
the support of the European community. Voting will be by postal 
ballot. 

The Centbae Provinces. 

691. There are 6,076 Europeans in the Central Provinces. The local 
Government recommend that the single seat allotted to them should cover 
the whole province, and that voting should be by postal ballot. The 
estimated number of voters in the constituency is about 1,000. AVe accept 
their recommendations. 


Assam. 

592. The estimated European population of the province is 3,000, and 
it is proposed that the whole of the British Indian portion of the province, 
omitting the totally excluded areas, should form the constituency. The 
estimated number of voters is 2,500, and the local Government suggest 
that voting should be by post. We regard their recommendations as 
suitable, and accept them. 

Sind. 

593. The European population of Sind is 6,576. The local Govern- 
ment suggest that of the two seats allotted to Europeans, one should be 
assigned to Municipal AVard No. 7 of the city of Earachi, with the canton- 
ment of Karachi, and the other to the remainder of the province of Sind. 
The number of voters in the first constituency is estimated at 723, and in 
the second at 496. We accept fheir recommendations. Votimy will 
be by post. 
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an Indian Christian popniation of 92,270, should get one seat, and Poona 
and Ahmednagar districts (population 47,369) another. As regards 
tlie tliird, the districts of Kaira and Ahmedabad ivere first suggested. 
The Government’s final proposals were : — ^ 

Bombay City . . - . - - • • One seat. 

Thana and Bombay suburban districts . . One seat. 

Poona and Ahmednagar districts . . . . One seat. 

The witnesses before us agreed that a better constituency for the third 
seat would be the municipal boroughs of Alimednagar, Poona, Sholapur 
and Nasilc. The local Government, whom we consulted, have no objection 
to the proposal, but are unable to saj’- whether it is likely that a consti- 
tuency thus formed would, in fact, return a Protestant candidate. In 
the other two, Homan Catholics are in a majority. They are informed 
that the Indian Cliristian population of the Poona and Ahmednagar 
districts is predominantly Piotestant, but have no figures for the four 
towns separately. It is of comse quite impossible for this Committee 
to ascertain, in the time at our disposal, whether this m-ban constituency 
would or would not return a Protestant candidate. It was represent- 
ed to us that the task of canvassing two large districts would be v^ery 
difficult and expensive, but, since ive must rely on the definite opinion 
given by the local Government, ratlier than on that of the witnesses, 
we accept the districts of Poona and Alimednagar, rather than the four 
towns, as the third constituency. 

Bengae. 

596. The Indian Christian population is 129,134. The Indian 
Christian Association of Bengal suggested that the two seats should he 
allotted to Calcutta and the Bakarganj district. The Provincial Committee 
considered, that, as the Indian Christian population covered by these 
constituencies was only 23,049 out of a total of 129,134, too many Indian 
Christians would be excluded from the special constituency. 

They adidsed taking as the two constituencies : — 

(?) Calcutta Awth the Presidenci' division — population 45,099 
(■ii) The Dacca Division — population . . . . 40,419 

This would include 66-2% of the Indian Cliristian population. This 
we consider to be the best method of representation that can be deter- 
mined. The constituencies are very large in sine, but since the Christians 
are fairly well organised in different groups, they shotdd not prove 
unmanageable. There are in the present Legislative Council divisional 
seats -with larger electorates. 

The United Provinces. 

597. The Indian Christian population is 170,216. Two seats have 
been allotted to the Indian Cliristians in the United Pro%mices, and in 
consultation with the United Provinces branch of the Indian Christian ' 
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included in one or other of these constituencies, and eventually they 
recommended the selection of the foilovdng districts : — 


I 


n 


Gujranwala 
Sheilchupura 
Shahpnr 
Montgomery 
Lyallpur 
Multan 

Population — 181,238 
Voting strength — 6,542 
This would enfranchise 355.799 out of a total population of 392,144. 

There were many suggestions for redistribution, and we were asked 
to include, if possible, the districts of Ferozepur and Rawalpindi. We 
think, however, after examining various schemes of redistribution, that 
the two constituencies suggested by the local Government are the best, 
and we recommend them for adoption. 


Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gmrdaspur 

Sialkot 

Population — 174.541 
Voting strenuth — 1,749 


Bxhar. 

601. The total population of the Indian Christians is 331.185 to which 
one seat has been allotted. This population is distributed as follows ; — 

Roman Catholics . . . . . . . . 163,403 

Other sects .. .. .. .. .. 145,248 

Unclassified . . . . . . . . .32,-534 

Bihar under paragraph 5 of the Fifth Schedule is an exception to the 
general rule that a province shall, for the purpose of election to the 
Indian Christian seats, be di^^ded into territorial constituencies. In 
this province, and it appears to us to be an excellent arrangement, the 
Roman Catholic SabJia and the Bihar and Orissa Christian Coimcil will 
eacli appoint a panel of delegates, one for each 5,000 of their population. 
These delegates will elect the representative, not only for the Legis- 
lative Assembly, but also for the Federal Assembly. 

602. It is suggested that the Order in Council should specify that each 
college of primary electors should elect 40 delegates for the Roman 
Catholic and a sirm'lar number for the Christian Council. We 
understand that an agreement has been reached by which these two 
bodies of delegates will, in practice, each elect a representativ'e to the 
Legislative Assembly and the Federal Assembly alternativelv. 

These proposals we recommend for adoption. They have two 
advantages — ^first, they avoid any cleavage on political Hnes between 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants and, secondly, since the large 
majori^ of Indian Christians belong to backward tribes, these persons 

still be able to cast theii vote in the reserved seats allotted to 
backward tribes in the general constituencies. 
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CHAPTER XIV.— SEATS RESERVED FOR BACKWARD AREAS 
AND BACKWARD TRIBES. 

Distribution of seats between ‘provinces. 

606. The seat-s in the provincial Legislative Assemblies set aside for 
the representatives of backward areas and backv^ard tribes under the 
provisions of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act are as 


follows : — 

Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

23ombay .. .. .. .. .. ..1 

Bihar .. .. .. .. .. ..7 

Central Provinces and Berar . . . . . . 1 

^^ssam .. .. .. .. .. ..9 

Orissa . . . . . . . . . . . .- 5 


Prol'isions of the Government of India Act. 

607. Under the provisions of the Act, the qualifications of electors 
and candidates are such as may be prescribed, while Schedule V, para- 
graph 10, of the Act provides that in a province in which any seats are to 
be filled by representatives of backward areas or backward tribes, some 
or aU of those seats may, if it is so prescribed, be treated in the pres- 
cribed manner as additional general seats to be reserved for represen- 
tatives of such areas or tribes. 

IMliTHOn OF PILIilNG THE SEATS AELOTTED TO BACKWARD AREAS AKD 

BACKWARD TRIBES. 

Proposals of the local Governments. 

608. The Government of Madras, the Government of the Central 
Provinces and in the case of certain of the seats reserved for Orissa, the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa are strongly in favour of filling these 
seats by nomination. Bombay and Bihar recommend that the seats 
allotted to backward tribes should be treated as additional .seats reserved 
for those tribes in multi-member constituencies, election being direct. 
Assam equallj’’ contemplate direct election for the seats set aside for back- 
ward areas in that proidnce. 

JIadras. 

609. We can see no sufficient justification for resorting to nomination 
in the case of Madras. The constituency proposed by the local Govern- 
ment contains approximately 12,000 members of the backv'ard tribes who 
possess the franchise qualifications which would entitle them to vote for a 
seat in the provincial legislature under the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. Though it is alleged that difficulty is anticipated in 
finding candidates who are members of the tribe, we feel that this is one 
which it should not be impossible to overcome and we are clearly of 
opinion that in these circumstances election should be direct. 
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of their excitable and baclnrard condition, serious dangers of disturbance 
are to be apprehended, owing to the exacerbation of feelings between 
the supporters of rival candidates, if a system of direct election is intro- 
duced. In the light of our discussions with the local Governments con- 
cerned, and with officers with an intimate first hand knowledge of the 
areas in question, we accept the view of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, and we recommend that four of the five seats to be allotted to 
Orissa should be filled by nomination by the Governor acting in his dis- 
cretion. The fifth seat will be reserved in a multi-member constituency 
in the district of Sambalpur, in which no difficulty arises about a 
system of direct election, in the same way as the backward tribal seats 
proposed for Bombay and Bihar which are discussed in the following 
paragraph. 


Bombay and Bihar. 

613. In Bombay and in Bihar, the local Governments recommend that 
the backward area seats should be reserved in multi-member general con- 
stituencies imder the provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 10, of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. We discussed in some detail with both local Gov- 
ernments the suitability of an arrangement of this nature. But in both 
oases it appears that the degree of development of the backward tribes is- 
such that there need be no fear that its adoption will be inimical to their 
interests , and in Bihar in particular we are informed (and this statement 
was corroborated by members of the backward tribes who appeared 
before us) that the representatives of the tribes, and those individuals who 
have most closely concerned themselves with them in the past, agree that 
this course (coupled with a proviso that the persons to fill the backward 
area seats must themselves be members of the backward tribes) was likely 
to give the most satisfactory results. In the circumstances, we accept the 
proposals of the local Governments concerned. 

614. The Bombay Provincial Committee recommended the location 
of the backward tribal seat in West Khandesh, on the ground that this 
district had the largest population of aboriginal and hill tribes in the 
Presidency, with a tribal population of over 281,000, Surat coming 
nex± with 2,68,000. The proposals submitted to us by the 
local Government, however, allot the backward tribes seat to West 
Khandesh West general constituency with an area of 3,782 square miles, 
the effect of which would be to exclude the tribal population of West 
Khandesh East general and so substantially to weaken the case for alloca- 
ting the backward tribal seat in this constituency. Wc suggested to the 
local Government in these circumstances that Surat, with a tribal popula- 
tion of 268,000 and an area of only 1,647 square miles, would be a more 
suitable constituency for the backward tribes. But they are strongly of 
opimon that their original proposal is preferable ; and they urge in support 
of it that there is no doubt that the backward tribes of the West EJiandesh 
Ti^est constituency are more prirmtive in their mode of life and charac- 
teristics, and therefore more typically representative of their class than 
those of the Surat district ; and that having regard to the backward 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER XV.— PROVINCIAE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Provhidal proposals for the deliiniiation of constituencies. 

021. The seats allotted to the pro\dncial Legislative Councils in the 
different pro\dnces, and their distribution, are sho'wn. in the table •vrliict 
follows : — 


Province. 


Madras 


Bornbay 


Bengal 


United 

Provinces. 


Bihar 


Assam 


T’otnl of scats. 


{ 


Not leas tlian 
54 

Not more than 
66 


TNot les^ than 
29 

l^Not more than 

.•50 

{ Not less than 
03 

Not more than 
05 


I ("Not !p.“ 3 tlian 
21 

; 1 Not more than 

* on 


o 

3 


Kot less than 
5S 

Not more than 
GO 

Not lean t!mu 

29 

Not more than 

30 


} “ 
20 

} 

} 

} 

1} 


10 


34 


17 


17 


10 ! c 




o 
e . 


Is “E 
IS'-' S 

fCQ 


Seats to bo filled by 
Governor. 


|{ 


8 

Not less tlian 
Not more than 


12 


{ Not less than 
Not more than 

I { Not less than 

Not more than 

("Not less than 

I LNot more than 

TNot less than 
j |_Not more than 

I T-Not less than 
j LNot more than 


8 . 

10. 

3. 

4. 

G. 

8 . 

G. 

a 

3. 

4. 

3. 

4. 


622. We are not concerned with the scats to be filled by the Governor 
acting in his discretion, or with the seats to be filled in Bengal and Bihar 
by the members of the Legislative Assembly in tho-se province.s. The 
recommendations which follow have reference solelv to the general, 
Muhammadan, European and Indian-Christian seats to be filled by 
direct election. 


G23. Under the piovisions of Schedule V, paragraph 15, of the Govern- 
ment of India zVet, all the constituencies in question will be territorial 
constituencies, and a province may either, if it is so prescribed a.s regards 
any class of constituency, be formed into a single teiTitorial constituency, 
or it^ rnay be divided into such number of territorial constituencies as is 
considered necessary. 
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wliich is well balanced, which takes full account of the legitimate claims 
and wishes of the various interests afcected. and which has the general 
support of representative public opinion in the province concerned. 

(a) Basis of delimitation. 

627. The main question for decision is whether the aijpropriate basis 
for the dehmitalion of constituencies in a body such as a provincial 
Legi.slative Council should be population, or voting strength, or a combi- 
nation of these two factors : and whether, in the event of a combination 
of the two being regarded as the more suitable solution, emphasis should 
be laid rather on voting strength than on population. Considerations 
such as area, the difficulty of communications and the like, are of less 
importance in the case of pro^dncial l-iCgislative Councils than in the case 
of provincial Legislative Assemlffies. The same is to a large extent 
true of considerations of population. The provincial Legislative Councils 
will be small in size. They will be elected b3’- an electorate which is 
relatively ^^ery small indeed, and which is composed of individuals who 
possess high j’roperty qualifications, or who have rendered distinguished 
public service, and which tvill be of such a nature that methods of polling 
which would be impracticable in the case of a prcvdncial Assembly 
will admit of examination, and that certain specific difficulties which 
confronted us in dealing with the delimitation of pro\’incial Assemblies 
will not arise. 

628. We are ourselves disposed to the vdew that, havong regard to the 
character of the electorate and to the position of pro%Tncial Legisla- 
tive Councils in the constitutional scheme, the most important factor in 
the delimitation of constituencies should probably be voting strength. 
But we are equally of opinion that some Aveight must be attached to 
population, in the interests of securing that the distribution of seats in 
the provincial Councils bears some rela-tion to the distribution of popula- 
tion in the province concerned. AVe are of opinion in these circumstances 
that the broad basis of delimitation should be voting strength coupled 
with population. In specific instances we recognise that it may however 
be necessarj’’ to depart from this standard, in the interests of securing 
representation for a section of a proAdnee Avhich, whether on population 
or on A’^oting strength, AA-ould be unlikely to secure that degree of repre- 
sentation to which its linguistic or its geograpliical position, or its past 
history, legitimately entitles it. 

ProjiosaJs of local Governments. 

629. The proposals of the indiA’idual proArinces, generally speaking, 
conform to the standard wliich we suggest. In hladras the local Govern- 
ment, who were originally dispo.sed to consider that popula.tion would be 
a safer guide, have deferred to the strongly expressed vdeAv of their Pro- 
Anncial Committee that distribution should be based on voting strength, 
subject, in the case of the general seats, to the allocation of a minimum of 
one scat to each district, except the hTilgiris. Bombay, where the Provincial 
Committee were originally disposed to favmur voting strength alone, finally 
adopt the criterion of Amting strength and population, on the ground that 

in A*iew of the Avade divergence betAV’een the population and the voting 
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elected seats to Madras City, and to six groups of towns with a population 
of not less than 50,000. In deference to the strongly expressed and 
reiterated view of the Provincial Committee, which appears to have a 
substantial degree of support from public opinion, and after discussion 
with them, they idtimately decided, however, to accept the view of the 
Committee that urban representation should be confined to the district of 
Madias City, to which however two urban general seats should be allotted. 
Bombay, in agreement with their Provincial Committee and public 
opinion, allot four general seats out of twenty, and two Muhammadan 
seats out of five, to urban areas. Bengal assign three seats out of 27 
general and Muhammadan seats to urban constituencies. The United 
Provinces assign ten out of 51 — a figure which nail, in their opinion, do 
justice to urban and rural interests alike. The matter is of no import- 
ance in Bihar and Assam, neither of which has an urban population 
of any size, and neither of which accordingly allots any seats to urban 
areas. 

Our recommendation. 

633. As Avill be seen from the preceding examination of the views of 
local Governments, the provinces in their proposals have primarily in 
view their outi local conditions, and it is impossible to derive any common 
principle from their recommendations. But in every case in which 
there is a substantial urban population in a province, specific provi- 
sion has been made on a more or less generous scale for urban interests. 
In Madras, which forms an exception to this rule, to' the extent that 
the urban representation proposed is exceedingly small, having regard 
to the size and importance of urban interests in the province, we are 
satisfied that the proposal of the Provincial Committee, as accepted by 
the local Government, has the general support of public opinion behind 
it. After a detailed examination of the proposals of the various provin- 
ces, we are prepared to accept generally both the basis of urban repre- 
sentation which they propose and the degree of urban representation 
recommended by them. 

(c) Question whether constituencies shall be smglemiemher or multi-member. 

634. As in the cas ' of the provincial Assemblies, there is a marked 
difference of view between the different provinces on the question whether 
constituencies shall be single or multi-member. Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Bihar, and Assam are in favour of single-member constituencies. 
Bombay propose single-member constituencies for the Muham- 
madan seats, but plural-member with the cumulative system of voting 
for the general seats. Madras favours a combination of multi-member 
and single-member. The real advantage of a system of multi-member 
constituencies is the protection which it gives to minorities. That 
protection is less neces-ary in a body of the character and composition 
of the provincial Legislative Councils, and we would ourselves have seen 
no strong objection in these circumstances to the employment of single- 
member constituencies ever_ywhere. In view, however, of the very ' 
ntrongly expressed desire of Bombay for multi-member general consti- 
tuencies and of the support lent by the local Government and the Pro- 
vmnial Committee in Madras to the creation of a certain number of 
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no difficulty should arise in the employment of tliis system with an eh'C- 
torale of a standing so high as that contemplated for the provincial Legis- 
lative Council. 

039. Under the local Government’s proposals, the 35 general seats 
will be distributed on the basis of one seat per district save in the case 
of the district of the Nilgiris, which will be combined until Coimbatore. The 
balance of eleven seats unll be distributed between the eight districts 
which have the largest voting strength. The seven Muhammadan con- 
stituencies will be distributed to groups of districts on a consideration 
of their voting strength. Of the proposed general and Muhammadan 
constilnencies, ten will be multi-member. It is proposed, unth the 
conctnrence of the representatives of the Indian Christian communities, 
to form the three scats allotted to the Indian Christians into a throe- 
member constituency covering the whole Presidency, the voters being 
too few in number (339 in all), and loo scattered, to make the creation 
of three separate single-member territorial constituencies practicable. 
The single seat allotted to Europeans will co^^er the whole area of the 
Presidency. The number of voters is estimated at 1,061, 

Bojieay. 

640. As u ill be seen from tbe table in pniagraph 621 above, there are 
26 elective seats. The basis ot distiibution recommended by the 
local Government and their Provincial Committee is population 
and voting strength, and it is proposed on this liasis to allot four 
urban general and two Mnhammad.m .seats to Bombay City. The 
remaining sixteen general scats will be allotted to eight rural 
constituoneicp foinu'd out of the sixteen districts of the Presidency, 
the groupiug of contiguous districts being made without regard to tie 
jevemie divisions. An arrangement on these lines will, in the view of the 
local Government, simplify the preparation and maintenance of the elec- 
toral rolls and the holding of elections, more particularly ha\nng regard 
to the fact that since the electoral qualihcations for the Provincial 
Legislative Council and the Council of State are the same, the same basis 
can be adopted for the somewhat smaller munber of seats allotted to 
Bombay in the Council of State The number of voters in the general con- 
stituencies is provisionally estimated at 30,311. The local GoA''ernment 
propose to allot the three Muiammadau seats which will remain available 
for distribufion after tAvo seats have been assigned to Bombay City to 
the thiGO diA-isions of the Presidency. The total number of A-oters for 
the fiA’c Muhammadan seats is estimated at 1 ,236. The single European 
seat Avill cOA'^er the Avholo area of the Presidency, and the number of 
voters is estimated at 1,093. Voting for it will be by po.stal ballot. We 
regard tlic proposals of the local GoA'ernment as generally suitable, and 
we arc satished that they appear to have the support of public opinion in 
the jroA'ince. 

Bengal 

641. The proposals of the local GoA'ernment huA'e been framed in 
complete agreement Avith the Provincial DeKmitation Committee, 
and they appear to have proA^oked no public criticism. They 
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Conference, and so far as vre can judge, has also been accepted by the 
public. But the majority of the Muhammadan members of the Conference 
were in favour of reducing the number of Muhammadan urban seats 
from five to four. The local Government, however, are strongly of opinion 
that their own proposal is the right one, and that, as in the case of the 
provincial Assembly, the number of Muhammadan and general urban 
seats should be the same. They add that the regrouping of the cities 
which would be necessary if the Muhammadan urban electorate were to 
be formed into fotrr constituencies, would reduce the representation to be 
given to Oudh, anil that the eastern cities of Benares, Mirzapur and 
Gorakhpur, by being grouped with Fyzabad and Allahabad, might also 
secure an insuJS&cient representation. We have carefully -considered 
this question in the light of the views expressed by the local Government, 
and in view of their very strong recommendation, we accept their proposal 
that the number of Muhammadan urban seats should be fiixed at five, and 
that the constituencies should be framed on the basis proposed by them. 
In all other respects we regard their proposals which, as stated above, 
have the support of the Provincial Advisory Conference, and of public 
opinion, as suitable. 

- Bihar. 

646 The local Government recommend that the one European 
seat should cover the whole area of the proidnce, and that voting for it 
should be by post. The nine general and the four Muhammadan seats 
have been distributed on a consideration of population, voting strength and 
administrative convenience, and have been assigned to single-member 
constituencies. Voting will be by postal ballot. The local Government 
have taken pains to ensure that the constituencies shall not cut across 
either divisional or district boimdaries, an objective which they have 
attained, save in the case of the Gaya-Chota Nagpur Muhammadan 
constituencies where it is impossible to secure it consistently with the 
framing of a suitable constituency. Their proposals have the suppprt 
of public opinion and the Provincial Delimitation Committee and we 
recommend them for acceptance. 

Assam. 

646. Here, as in the case of the provincial Legislative Assembly, 
the vital question is the distribution of the seats available betwen the 
Assam Valley and the Surma Valley. The local Government have taken, 
so far as possible, the district as the unit of allocation. They recommend, 
in agreement with their Provincial Committee, that in accordance with 
the desire of the European Association in the province, one of the two 
European seats should be allotted to each Valley, the electorate in the 
case of the Assam Valley being estimated at 1,300 and in the case of the 
Surma Valley at 600. 

C4:7 . It is proposed to allot one general seat to each of the six districts 
in the Assam Valley, one to the backward area districts in the Assam 
Valley and three to the Surma Valley, of which one will be assigned to 
Cachar (excluding the North Cachar Hills), one to an East Sylhet, and one 
to a West Sylhet constituency. This distribution of the general sea.ts 
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FBD55RAL ASSBSIBLY. 

CHi\PTER XW.—COMTtlERCE. 

648. Und«r the existing coustitntion seven scats (excluding one scat 
for Burma in the Council of State) are allotted to Commerce aiid Industry 
in the Central Legi.slatures. 

(i) I^ogisJativo Assembly . . . ■ 5 seats. 

(i£) Couneil of State . . . . 2 seats. 

649. Of the seven scats, one in the legislative Assembly is filled by 
nomination the remaining six by election. Then again, six are provincial 
and the remaining seat, the non-Provinoial, is that which is filled by 
nomination. A further classification is as follows - 


(i) Legislative Assemhly. 

4 elected — -allotted to Indian Commerce 

1 nominated — allotted to European Commerce . . 

(ii) Coimcil of Slate. 

2 elected — allotted to European Commerce 



4 

3 - 


Madras . . 
Bombay 


Bengal . . 


Non-pro- 

vincial. 

Bombay 
Bengal . 


650. Exi'itii’i/ Cn'xstittiGnci&y. 

(i) Legislative Assemhly. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau . . 

Bombay l\lill O'srners’ Association "I 

and rb5’' rotation . . 

Ahmcdabad Mill Owners’ Association J 

Bengal National Oharobor 
and 

Marwari Association 
and 

Bengal hlahajan Sabba. . 

Nominated 


of Commercel 


1 


by rotation 


No. of seats. 
1 
1 

1 


1 

1 


(ii) Ooxincil of Slate. 

Bombaj’- Chamber of Commerce . . . . J 

Bengal Cbamber of Commerce . . . . . . 1 


Future distribution. 

65i. The Intlian Franchise Committee advert to ilie anomalous nature 
of the seats assigned to European commerce and propose that the system 
of nomination should be wholly abolished, and that the representation 
should, without being split between the two Houses, be concentrated in 
the Assembly. They recommend, moreover, that the total number of 
commerce seats .sliould he increased by one. But the Government of 
India Act raises the seats bj' four, thus making the aggregate number 
eleven. The dLstribution is as follows : — 

Seats. 

Madras . . . . . . . , _ , _ ^ 2 

Bombay .. .. ,, _ 3 

• • - • - • . . . . . . .3 

Non-provinria] . . . _ 3 
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665. In regard to the Provincial Assembly we recommended the 
substitution of the Indian Chamber of Commerce for the Bengal Mahajan 
Sabha. In consequence thereof, we accept the Bengal Government’s pro- 
posal, but substitute for the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The non-provincial beats. 

656. The three non-provincial seats are allotted under the Govern- 
ment of India Act as follows : — 

(1) The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; 

(2) The Associated Chambers of Commerce ; and 

(3) Commercial Bodies in Northern India. 

We recommend that the seat to be filled by the last mentioned con- 
stituency, shall comprise tlie following Chambers : — 


(1) Northern India Chamber of Commerce 

( 2 ) Punjab Chamber of Commerce 


:} 


Punjab. 


(3) Upper India Chamber of Commerce . . United Provinces. 


667. We have received a belated request from the Sugar Mills Associa- 
tion that that body should be included in the constituency allotted to 
commercial bodies in Northern India, We received no recommendation 
to this efiect from any local Government. Nor can we at this late 
stage consider an application of this nature without consulting 
Provincial Governments and without giving full consideration to the 
rival claims of various bodies representing interests such as tea and coal. 

658. We append to this Chapter a tentative suggestion for the rules 
to govern the qualifications of electors and candidates, and the electorate, 
for the provincial and non-provincial seats. 
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PROVINCIAL COMMERCIAL SEATS. 

The qualifications of electors and candidates for the eight Coromorce seats in. 
the Ecderal Assembly assigned to the Provinces of Beugal, Madras and Bombay shall 
be as follows : — 


I. QuAtiincATioifs or voters. 

Those who are entitled to take part in the ©lection to the Provincial Assemb- 
Ues shall also be entitled to take part in the election to the Federal Assembly. 

2. Qtjalutcations of oakdidates. 

Those eligible to represent the Associations concerned in the Provincial AssejM- 
lies shall be likewise eligible to hold the seats in the Federal Assembly. 
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Legislative Council. The local Government recommend that this 
^stem should continue, and their view is accepted by the majority of 
the Provincial Committee. We should, however, record that a mino- 
rity of three in the Provincial Committee expressed the view that as 
the Gujarat Sardars number 175 only as against 534 Deccan Sardars 
and Inamdars, they will never have an opportum'ty of seeming the seat, 
and they recommend in these circumstances that the seat should be 
rotated at successive elections between the Gujarat Sardars and Inam- 
dars and the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars. We have already indicat- 
ed that save in qtdte special circumstances we are strongly opposed to 
rotation, which we regard as imsound in principle, and while it may 
be that the Gujarat Sardars, being in a definite minority in the consti- 
tuency, will stand less chance of securing the seat than the Deccan 
Sardars, we do not see how this can be avoided. In the circumstances 
we agree with the local Government and the majority of the Provincial 
Committee that the Sardars and Inamdars of Gujarat and the Deccan 
who elect to the Landholders’ constituencies in the provincial assembly 
should combine to elect to the seat. 

Bengae. 

664. The local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Com- 
mittee, recommend that the qualifications of electors to the landholders* 
seat in the Federal Assembly should be the same as the qualifications 
of electors to the seats reserved for landholders in the provincial Legis- 
lative Assembly. Those qualifications are, in the case of the Burdwan 
and Presidency divisions, liabitily to payment of not less than Rs. 3,000 
per annum, as land revenue or rent or both or of not less than Rs. 70fi 
as road and pubhc works cess ; and in the case of the Dacca, Rajshahi, 
and Chittagong divisions, land revenue or rent or both of not less than 
Rs. 2,000 per annum, or road and public works cess of not less than 
Rs. 500 per annum. The resultant electorate will be approximately 
2,500, and it is proposed that the postal ballot should be employed. 
The suggestion has been made that it would be preferable that the seat 
should be allotted to a representative body or bodies of landholders, 
on the ground that a single seat for the whole province is too unwieldy. 
But we agree with the local Government that there is no force in this 
contention, and having regard to the standard of wealth and education 
of the electorate, to its relatively very small size, and to the fact that- 
postal voting is contemplated we see no reason why any difficulty should 
be experienced in polling it. In these circumstances, we recommend the 
proposals of the local Government for acceptance. 

The UNiTEr) Provinces. 

665. The local Government propose that the constituency should 
cover the whole province and that the qualification of electors should 
be fixed at payment of not less than Rs. 5,000 land revenue per 
annum. We have recommended in the case of the landholders seats in 
the provincial Legislative Assembly in the United Provinces that 
the qualifications of electors, whether they belong to the British Indian 
Association or to the Agra Zamindars’ Association, should bo fixed 
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FEDERAL ASSERIBLY. 

CHAPTER XVIII.— LABOUR. 

669. TLere will be ten Labour seats in tlie Federal Assembly. One is a 
non pro^dncial seat. Nine are allotted to provinces, their distribution 


being as follows : — . 

Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Bombay . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . - . . . 2 

United Provinces . . . . . . . . . . I 

Bihar . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Central Pro-^nncea and Berar . . . . . . . . 1 

ABsam .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Non-provincial seat . . . . . . _ . . . . 1 


The provincial seats under Schedule I, paragraph 23 (c) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act arc to be filled “ by such organizations, or in such 
constituencies, and in accordance with such manner of voting, as may 
be prescribed 

The non-provincial scat. 

670 We deal first with the non-provincial seat for the Federal 
Assembly. The White Paper of 1933 indicated the All-India Trade 
Union Federation as the electorate for this seat. Up to 1930, 
the All-India Trade Union Congress wa > the most important all-India 
organisation of workers. But in that year a split occurred in the 
Congress, and a second body was formed called the Indian Trades 
Union Federation. In the middle of 1933, this federation was amal- 
gamated with the National Federation of Laboiir under the new name 
of National Trades Union Federation. At the end of 1933, ce.tain 
unions resigned from this body and formed a new organization styled 
the All-India Trades Union Federation. The National Trades Union 
Federation is, however, undoubtedly the leading labour federation in 
India at the present time, and at the end of 1935 its membership 
comprised 53 affiliated trade unions in British India with a total mem- 
bership of 138,904, 

671. We recommend, after consideration of the alternatives discussed 
in paragraphs 672 and 673 below and subject to the conditions that foFow, 
that on the occasion of the first election the non-provincial seat should be 
assigned to the National Trades Union Federation. Under Article 
389 (3) of the Treaty of Versailles, the workers' delegate to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference must be selected by Government in considta- 
tion with the most representative organisation of workers in the country 
ranoerned ; and the Government of India at present- accept the -National 
Trades Union Federation as the most representative organisation for this 
purpose. V'^hile however it is admittedly the most representative organise - 
tion of workers at the present time, the statement in the preceding para- 
graph shows that it is not of long standing and that it has had a somewhat 
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Oiie way of doing this might be as follows : — 


Provinco. 

Number 

of 

scats. 

Distribution. 

1. Madras 

1 

Textile and Railways 

. , By rotation. 

2 - Bombay . . 

2 

Textile 

Railways and Seamen 

. . I Permanent. 

. . 1 By rotation. 

3. Bengal 

2 

Juto 

Railways and Seamen 

. . 1 Permanent. 

. . 1 By rotation. 

4. Bihar 

1 

IVDning 

. . Permanent. 

6 . Assam 

1 

Planting 

. , Permanent. 

G. United Provinces 

1 

Textile and Railways 

. . By rotation. 

7. Central Provinces 

1 

Textile and Railways 

. . By rotation . 


The effect of this suggestion, if accepted, would be that, while 
the provinces will get their quota of labour representation in the^Tederal 
Lower House, the industries suggested by the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee, will be adequately represented. Only, at one time railway labour 
will get three seats and the textile labour two seats and at the next time 
the railway labour will get two and the textile labour three seats. The 
other four industries will always continue to be represented. We are, 
however, prepared to consider any alternative arrangement which can 
secure a more equitable representation to the interests concerned 

Our recommendation. 

675. We consider this to be an attractive scheme, but it is difficult to 
harmonise it with the proposals of the local Governments regarding the 
provincial labour seats. Further, in some provinces, it has not been 
possible to provide for representation of labour through trade unions. 
We are of opinion that it is best to accept in the main the proposal of 
the local Governments, and to leave it to the future for representation 
in the Federal Legislature to develop on the lines of the functional 
representation of labour in the provinces. 

Qualification of electors and candidates. 

676. We recommend that the qualifications of electors and candi- 
dates, and the conditions of admission of registered trade unions to the 
electorate, for the provincial seats in the Federal Assembly, should 
be the same as those proposed for the labour seats in the provincial 
Assemblies in Chapter IX of our report. 

Allocation of provincial seats. 

677. The proposals of local Governments for the allocation of the 
provincial seats, and our recommendations on them, are as follows : — 

Madras. 

678. The local Government recommend that the constituency should 
be a special labour constituency based on the City of Madras and the 
adjoining district of Chmgleput, the electorate in which would be formed of 
factory-workers, including railway workers, and dock and port labourers 
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The Ukited Provinces. 

C82. Tlie local Government, as explained elsewhere, propose, and wc 
accept tlieir recommendation, to allot t^vo of the three seats assigned to 
labour in the provincial Legislative Assembly to special labour consti- 
tuencies, and the third to a trade tmion constituency. They originally 
recommended to us that the seat assigned to labour interests in the Pede- 
ral Assembly should be filled by the two special labour constituencies 
in the provincial Assembly. AVe could, however, see no justification for 
thus excluding the trade union constituency in the provincial Assembly 
from the electorate ; and on further consideration, the local Government 
agree that it should be included in it. Subject to this modification we 
regard their recommendation as suitable. The method of election will 
be direct. 


Bihar. 

683. Por the reasons discussed more fully in paragraph 540 above 
we recommend, in agreement ^vith the local Government and their Pro- 
vincial Committee that the seat assigned to Bihar labour in the Pederal 
Assembly should be included in a rotating series with the labour seats in 
the provincial Legislative Assembly, and that on the occasion of the first 
election under the new constitution, it should be fiUed from the Dhanbad 
trade imion constituency. 

The Centrai, Provinces and Berar 

684. AVe examined with the local Government the possibility of 
throvvdng the two seats assigned to labour in the Provincial Assembly 
into a rotating series with the one seat assigned to labour in the Pederal 
Assembly : but as a result of our investigation, we reached the conclusion 
that the balance of advantage was against action on those lines. In 
agreement with the local Government, we now recommend that the 
Pederal seat should be assigned to a mining constituency based on the 
Chindwara district, with an electorate estimated at some 4,000. Election 
will be direct. 

Assaai. 

686. As regards the Assam Pederal labour seat, we recommend that 
the Governor acting in his discretion should assign it on the occasion of 
each election to one of the censtituencies contained in the rotating 
series fuggested by us for the labour seats in the Assam Provincial As- 
sembly. AVe wculd suggest that ho may probably find it desirable to 
allot the seat alternately to a conftiluency in the Assam and a constitu- 
ency in the Surma A^aUcy. 
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ordinary communal qualification, a candidate for the general or the 
Muhammadan seat now under consideration -should be required to possess 
the qualifications set out in paragraph 1 of the First Schedule to the 
Government of India Act, and that he should be an elector in the 
constituency. 

Ajmkr-Mee.waka. 

691. One general seat is assigned to Ajmer-Merwara. The area of this 
province is 2,711 square miles, its population is 560,292, and the estimated 
number of electors in the general constituency is 20,000. The Chief 
Commissioner recommends that the whole province should form the 
constituency. The Government of India support his recommendation, 
and we accept it. The qualifications of electors will be those set out in 
the White Paper of 1st October 1935. W^e recommend that a candidate 
should be required to possess the qualifications requisite under paragraph 
1 of the First Schedule to the Government of India Act, and that he 
should be an elector in the constituency. 

COORG. 

692. One general seat in the Federal Assembly is assigned to Coorg 
The area of the province is 1,593 square miles, and its population 163,327. 
Under the provisions of paragiaph 24 (a) of the first schedule to the 
Government of India Act, election to the seat will be by members of 
the Coorg Legislative Council, and we are not called on in these circums- 
tances to make any recommendation as t o the qualifications of electors. 
The qualifications of a candidate for ihe seat are likewise decided by 
the provisions of paragiaph 25 (?) of the First Schedule to the Act, 
which provides that a person shall not be quahfied to hold the seat 
unless he is qualified to hold a seat of the same class in the Coorg 
Legislative Council. 
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Qualifications of electors. 

695. Paragraph 6 of the Pirst Schedule to the Government of India 
Act lays down the general communal qualifications required in the case of 
electors to the Council of State, and provides that subject to the possession 
of the qualifications in question, the qualifications of voters shall be such 
as may be prescribed. His Majesty’s Government, in the \’iHiite Paper 
published on 1st October 1935, have set out the qualifications which they 
propose to recommend to Parliament in the case of the electors to the 
various territorial constituencies in the Council of State, and no recom- 
mendation on the point is therefore called for from us. 

Qualifications of candidates. 

696. As regards the qualifications of candidates, paragraph 11 of the 
First Schedule to the Government of India Act provides that a person 
shall not be qualified to hold a seat in the Council of State unless, in the 
case of a seat allotted to a Governor’s province or a Chief Commissioner’s 
province, he is qualified to vote in a territorial constituency in the pro- 
vince at an election of a member of the Council of State, or, in the case of 
a seat allotted to British Baluchistan, unless he possesses such qualifica- 
tions as may be prescribed. The same paragraph provides that in the 
case of a seat allotted to the Anglo-Indian, the Bmopean or the Indian 
Christian community, the qualifications of a candidate shall be such as 
may be prescribed. 

697. The qualifications of candidates for the ordinary territorial con- 
stituencies have thus been settled by the Act. In the case of British Balu- 
chistan, His Majesty’s Government have decided that the seat should be 
filled by nomination by the Governor General, and they have likewise set 
out, in the White Paper of October 1935, the qualifications of candidates. 
In the case of the seats allotted to the Anglo-Indian, the European and 
the Indian Christian communities, we recommend that a candidate should 
possess the qualifications set out in the first paragraph of the First 
Schedule to the Government of India Act, and that he should in addition 
be an elector in the constituency. 

Selection of constituencies to he filled for varying periods at the first 

election. 

Paragraph 13 of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act, 1935, provides that the seats allotted to the various provinces and 
communities shall, on the occasion of the first election under the new 
constitution, be filled for varjdng periods. We have embodied in our 
recommendations the proposals we have received from the different 
provinces as to the seats to be filled for three, six, and nine years res- 
pectively. Those proposals in every case appear to have general support, 
and we regard them as satisfactory 

Proposals of individual provinces. 

G9S. The proposals of the different provinces for the delimitation of 
their territorial constituencies and our recommendations regarding them are 
contained in paragraphs 699 to 718 below. Before proceeding to examine 
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mctliod of voting to be adopted in the case of the multi-member Mu- 
hamadan constituency, we see no objection to the local Government’s 
proposal for the employment of the single non-transferabJe vote, and we 
accordingly recommend it for acceptance. 

Bombay, 

701. Of the fourteen seats assigned to Bombay, one is reserved for a 
representative of the scheduled castes and one for women, while ten are 
general and four Muhammadan. The Provincial Committee and the local 
Government favour the adoption of a combination of population and 
voting strength, as in the case of the Provincial Legislative Council, 
for the basis of fhe territorial constituencies. On this basis, two 
general seats fall to the city of Bombay, The remainder of the 
general seats are allotted to rural areas, and, in the composition 
of the constituencies, it is proposed to ignore revenue divisions, 
to group together contiguous districts having regard to their popu- 
lation and voting strength, and to allocate one seat to each con- 
stituency so formed. The Provincial Committee remark that they “ realise 
that such an arrangement will result in single-member constituencies, but 
though we adhere to the view that the conditions of this Presidency make 
plural member constituencies preferable, we think that having regard tn 
the very small number of seats available for each district, the consti- 
tuencie.s will be unmanageable if more than one seat is provided for each ” ; 
and the local Government share their view. Of the four Muhammadan 
seats, one on considerations of population and voting strength falls to 
Bombay City, and of the remaining three, one each is allotted to the 
Northern, the Central and the Southern, divisions. It will be seen that 
the general effect of the local Government’s proposals is to allot three 
seats to the representation of urban areas and to create single-member 
constituencies save in the case of the general seats allotted to Bombay 
city. The local Government’s proposals have provoked no public criti- 
cism. We regard them as suitable, and recommend them for acceptance. 

Bengab. 

702. Of the twenty seats assigned to Bengal, one is reserved for . 
women, and one for the scheduled castes, eight are general and ten Mu- 
hammadan. 

703. The local Government thinlc it desirable to assign some repre- 
sentation to urban areas. They admit that the basis of selection maist be 
to a large extent empirical, and they have adopted accordingly the ratio 
of urban to rural seats which holds good in the case of the Bengal seats 
in the existing Legislative A.ssembly, the eSect of which is to allot three 
seats to urban areas. They remark that “ any attempt to assess urban 
w'eightage on the basis of population or voting strength in the case of the 
Council of State would be meaningless and infruetuous ”, and they are of 
opinion that the plan w'hich they recommend, which involves the creation 
of urban con.stitueneies eo-terminous with those proposed for the p^o^^ncial 
Legislative Coimcil and identical udth the present Legislative Assembly 
constituencies, -will give satisfactory results, and will reduce adminis- 
trative difficulries. They propose to allot the six general and the nine 
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The United Provinces. 

706. There are twenty seats, eleven of -which are general and seven 
Muhammadan. One is reserved for the scheduled castes and one for -women. 
The local Government recommend that the constituencies should in all cases 
be single-member. As regards the representation of urban interests, they 
remark that in the present Coimcil of State, in -n^hich, however, five seats 
only are assigned to the United Provinces, there is no representation of 
urban interests, although two seats out of fourteen are assigned to urban 
areas in the present Legislative Assembly. The local Government consider 
that it is desirable to accord some degree of separate representation to 
urban interests in the future Council of State, and they suggest that 
having regard to the small number of seats available, one general and one 
Muhammadan urban seat will suffice. They recommend that the urban 
constituencies should be based on the eight towns in the province which 
have a population of 100,000 and over. (It may be remarked that in the 
present Legislative Assembly, the seven largest towns in the province form 
the constituency for the two urban seats.) As regards the rural seats, 
they contemplate the allocation of the ten general seats to the ten 
Commissioners’ divisions in the province. 

Of the six Muhammadan seats, four would be allotted to four groups 
of two divisions, one to the Lucknow division and one to the Fyzabad 
division. In framing their recommendations, the local Government have 
given consideration to geographical contiguity, to the desirability of 
securing a reasonable degree of representation for the different divisions 
in the province, and to the importance of ensuring that the electorate 
in each constituency is of reasonable size. There has been prac- 
tically no criticism of the recommendations of the local Government, 
which we regard as well suited to the conditions of the pro-vince, and 
we recommend them for acceptance. 

The Punjab. 

707. Three of the sixteen seats allotted to the pro-vdnce are general, 
four Sikh and eight Muhammadan, while one seat is reserved for a repre- 
sentative of women. The average electorate per seat under the local 
Government’s proposals will be 760 in the case of the Muhammadan 
seats, 807 in the case of the Sfich seats, and 2,144 in the case of the general 
seats. It "will be seen that the average is very distinctly higher in the case 
of the general than in the case of the Sikh and Moslem seats but, given 
the large number of general electors (6,434) and the fact that three general 
seats only are available, this is unavoidable. The local Government in 
framing their delimitation proposals have given weight to the desirability 
of securing that no part of the pro-vince is left without representation, 
and to considerations of population and of administrative convenience. 
Their proposals have been generally accepted in the province, with the 
exception that we have received a recommendation that Perozepore 
should be transferred from the Lahore di-vision seat to the Sikh seat, which 
is allotted under the local Government’s proposals to the Rawalpindi 
and Multan di-visions, Gujranwala being -transferred from the latter -to 
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Government’s proposals have the support of the Provincial Oommitteo 
and public opinion, and vre regard them as suitable. 

Assam. 

711. Five seats are allotted to Assam, of which three are general and 
two are Muhammadan. The question of importance is, as in the case of 
the Provincial Assembly and the Pro^dncial Legislative Council, the dis- 
tribution of these seats between the Assam Valley and the Surma Valley. 
The loeal Go vernment, in the light of the views of the Provincial Committee 
and of the public, propose to allot one Muhammadan seat to the Assam 
Valley with certain hill districts, and one to the Surma Valley 
with the district of Cachar and the Lushai Hills. The electorate in 
the Assam Valley constituencj' is estimated at 150, and that in the 
Surma Valley constituency at 360. Of the three general seats, they 
suggest that two should be assigned to the Assam Valley and one to 
Sylhet, with district of Cachar and the Lushai Hills. The total 
electorate for the Assam Valley seats is estimated at 1,100, and that 
for the Surma Valley seats at 850. The constituencies will in all cases be 
single member, and it is proposed that postal ballot should be employed. 
The local Government’s recommendations have the support of the Pro- 
s’incial Committee, and have evoked no criticism, and we regard them as 
suitable. 

The Nobth-West Frontier Province. ■ 

712. Of the five seats assigned to the Province, one is general and 
four are Muhammadan, The local Government recommend that all the 
constituencies should be single member, and that the one general seat, 
the electorate for which is estimated at 600, should cover the whole 
province. Of the four Muhammadan seats, they suggest that one should 
be allotted to the representation of urban interests, and that it should 
comprise all the mimicipalities. cantonments and notified areas. The 
estimated electorate is 2,000. They propose to allot the three remaining 
seats to the Peshawar di.strict, to the Hazara district, and to a consti- 
tuency comprising the districts of Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
The electorates in these three constituencies are estimated at 600, 
200, and 600, respectively. As will be seen, the total electorate for the 
three rural constituencies falls short by some 600 of the estimated elec- 
torate for the single urban constituency. But we agree with the local 
Government that it is desirable in the first place, having regard to the 
relative importance and the character of the mban element in the pro- 
vince, that separate representation should be allotted to urban interests ; 
and secondly that, having regard to considerations of area, population, 
and communications, three seats are the minimum which can reasonably 
be assigned to the five rural districts in the province. The local Govern- 
ment s proposals have the general support of public opinion, and we 
recommend their acceptance. 

Orissa. 

/13. Under the provisions of the Act, one seat is assigned to the' 
Muhammadan commumty, while four are general. The electorate for 
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PART V. 

CHAPTER XXI. — CONDUCT OP ELECTIONS. 

719. It isj ive believe, many years since there has been an election 
petition in the United Kingdom. In India they average seven a year. 

We have already in Chapter V, when dealing with the question of 
primary elections, indicated the need for a special summary procedure. 
There are, however, in our opinion definite advantages to be gained if 
one of the main grounds on which, in the past, elections have been 
impugned can be removed. 

A perusal of the reports of the various Election Inquiry Commis- 
sions discloses a remarkably large number of petitions based on purely 
teclmical grounds. 

Nomiiiation of caiididates. 

720. Por example, in Madras there has not been any case founded on 
an objection to the nomination of a candidate. In the other provinces 
these have been as frequent as they are unnecessary. In the Madras 
Presidency, it was recognised that all that was needed was adequate 
and accurate publicity, the name, description, and address of the candi- 
date to be such as might be clear to all the electorate. In the other 
provinces, candidates were encouraged to put forward “hair splitting" 
objections, which were far too often upheld. A few examples follow. 

721. In one case the Returning Officer rejected the nomination paper 
because the signature of the candidate included the words meaning 
BaJralnm JeJmd, or that the signature was ivritten by his own hand. 
In another, where the Returning Officer had before him the two 
candidates, advocates practising in his court, the nomination paper 
was rejected because the electoral roll shewed that the candidate’s age 
was ‘ .over 21 ’ and not ‘ over 25 ’ years of age. In others, the spelling 
of a name, for which there were various methods, c-p-, Rao or Rau, 
Singh or Sinha, was considered sufficient to disqualify the candidate. 
Instances could be multiplied. 

722. Each of such cases costs the taxpayer a considerable sum. The 
objection havmg been entertained by the Returning Officer, costs can- 
not be given against the objector, though in some cases the respondent 
has been mulcted for carelessness in filling up the paper, and thus 
causing the objection. This lack of common sense on the part of the 
official cannot, in the absence of proved raahce, saddle him vdth the 
cost of an expensive Commission of Inquiry, and the public purse has ta 
bear charges which may range from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000. And thi.s 
apart from the waste of time and the necessity for a fresh election, 
possibly a second contested election. 

Our recominendatio7i. 

723. We therefore suggest, and we do this with the full approval of 
all the provincial Governments, that the rules regarding the receipt 
and scrutiny of nomination papers should be altered. It should be one 
transaction. The dut}’’ of the Returning Officer should be restricted 
to seeing that, after considering any criticisms or suggestions made by 
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We suggest that ia the case of such obvious mistakes the eiectoral 
roll should not be regarded as absolutely binding, on either the Return- 
in<» Ollicer or the Presiding Officer, and that he should be empowered to 
make such enquiry, if any, as he may consider necessary to correct the 
mistakes. 

Gommissions of Inquiry. 

727. The procedure in regard to the holding of Commissions of Inquiry 
varies in different provinces. In the Punjab under the Sikh (lurdwaras 
Act, 1925, it became necessary to constitute a tribunal consisting of a 
High Court Judge as President, and two members, whose qualLQcations 
are laid down in the Act. Since 1926 all election petitions have been 
dealt with by them, with no extra cost to Government. It appears 
lilcely that this tribunal will be dissolved after a few months from now. 
Then it will be necessary to constitute a siieeial tribunal for the purpose 
of election petitions. The constitution of the Conunission according to 
the rules is the same for all, namely, that^ the Governor shall appoint 
as Commissioners for the trial of the petition three persons, who are or 
have been or are eligible to be appointed Judges of a High Coiu-t. In 
some provinces every effort has lieen made to include as one of the 
three Commissioners a Judge of the High Court. It would, in our 
opinion, be satisfactory, if such an appointment were made obligatory, 
for that alone will ensure, what we regard as most desirable, that there 
should be a recognised corpus of election law derived from an un- 
impeachable authority. 

Payment of costs. 

728. An election petition is always an expensive affair for the taxpayer, 
and the cost of it should, we suggest, be borne by the unsuccessful party 
in the enquiry. This is the practice usually observed in Bombay. 
A lecommendation is made by the Commissioners as to the total 
amount of cost which is payable, and as to the persons by and to 
whom such costs should be paid. It may include the cost to be paid 
to the Advocate General or to the person who may have appeared 
before the tribunal on his behalf in compliance with an order of the 
Commissioners. We recommend for adoption the system followed in* 
Bombay, which is as follows : — 

" The inquiry is held at a place appointed by the Governor. On the 
appointment of the Commissioners, Government place at their disposal 
a grant to meet necessary expenditme on account of postage, stationery, 
travelling allowances, establishment, etc. The Commissioners are usually 
paid an honorarium of Bs. 100/- per day in the case of non-officials, and 
Es. 50/- in the case of official.-;. These charges are treated as part of the 
cost of the Commission. Besides the cost of the setting up of the Commis- 
sion, the costs allowed by the Commissioners to tho Advocate General 
if he is summoned by them, the expenses incurred by witnesses, and the 
fees of his adversary’s pleader, are treated as part of the cost of the 
Commission of Inquiry. 

The cost of setting up of the Commission, unless paid by the party 
is first reco\’ered from the deposit of Rs. 1,000 made by the petitioner 
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it to be necessary for the proper preparation or publication of tbe roll or 
for the proper holding of the election.” 

AVe feel sure that in most pro vinces it will be found necessary to 
have recourse to this or a similar rule, and that the Governor acting in his 
discretioji will have to pass orders foi* the proper holding of tJie election. 

Election manual aitd election law. 

731. Lastly we have been impressed by the fact that, at present, elec- 
tions are regarded rather lilrc a census operation, as an extra, and perhaps 
rather vexatious, work, to be undertaken and carried out with such impro- 
visation as can be arranged. Slore definite permanent administrative 
arrangements appear to bo necessary in the interests of candidates and 
constituents. AA^e found that our suggestion that a,n “Election hlanual” 
should be prepared, giving full and detailed instructions in all matters 
connected with elections, from the preparation and printing of the 
electoral roll down to the declaration of the result of the poll and the 
subsequent custody and recording of the important papers was favour- 
ablj' received. It would replace the circular oi’dcrs and letters issued on 
the eve of ever}' general election. An intimate acquaintance witli such a 
manual, combined with a knowledge of the case law on the subject, 
might well be included in the list of sulijects at the Departmental 
Examinations which all gazetted officers ha\’’e to pass. 

Departures from English electoral practice. 

732. During our tour we received certain information from the various 
local Governments and from witnesses and also in informal discussions, 
which we venture to include in our report. In some cases a definite request 
has been made that we should do so. In others, on the principle, that we 
should submit any suggestions winch may tend to the convenience of the 
elector, facilitate the conduct of an election, or obviate difficulties, whether 
purely administrative or caused by nefarious practices, we have deemed it 
proper to state the facts as we found them, and, where it is possible, indicate 
possible remedies. IMany of these matters, as for example, the actual 
recording of votes or the identifying of voters can be dealt with by Gov- 
ernor’s Kules. It might, however, we conceive, be of some advantage if, 
nice the present regulations for holding elections, these were generally 
uniform. 

733. Our enquiries reveal marked differences between elections and 
electorates in India and in the United ICingdom. The laws and the pro- 
cedure, slowly elaborated in the latter country from the experience of 
tivo centuries, have nearly in toto been I’eproduced in India. It may 
therefore be of some interest to see liow far they have been assimilated, 
and whether any adjustments have been foxmd necessary, and if so what 
steps can be taken to make them. 

Withdra^vals of candidature. 

731. In the first place there are in an election in the United Eongdom 
very few withdrawals of candidature, certainly none after the nomina- 
tion has been accepted and published by the Deturning Officer. In 
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There are of course a large number, probably the majority, of per- 
fectly honest withdrawals. If or example, three gentlemen may put their 
names down for three constituencies, and wait to see who is opposing them 
before they decide among themselves for which constituency they will 
stand. Others at the scrutiny may realize that their chance of election is 
small and retire. But apart from this we have no reason to disbelieve, 
although there is only one proved case on record in the Election Petition 
oases, that there are occasions of dishonest collusion. 

73G. To suggest any remedy is extremely difficult, for naturally in 
such cases no definite evidence is forthcoming. An allegation of illness, 
or a family event, in the interval between the acceptance of the nomina- 
tion paper and the poll may arouse suspicion, but no elector will go to the 
expense of an election petition on the chance of converting rumour 
into fact. 

737. We are not in favour of raising the deposit for candidature. In the 
case of the scheduled castes we have suggested that it should be lowered. 
Withdrawal, it was suggested, however, might be made a little more 
difficult if the consent of the proposer and seconder had also to be 
obtained. We think that, as in the case of the nomination, such notice 
of withdrawal should be presented by the candidate personally or by 
any of his proposers or seconders. We find it very difficult to suggest 
any practical remedy, since a candidate can still ostensibly stand and go 
to the poll, having let his supporters Imow that he Avishes them to vote ' 
for his opponent. Nevertheless we deem it right to give prominence to 
the fact that withdrawals, more especially AAuth the large increase in 
constituencies, may become an increasingly unpleasant feature of Indian 
elections. 

Method of recording votes. 

738. To understand the difficulties to which we refer below in connecr 
tion Avith personation, we have to travel the same ground as the Indian 
Pranchise Committee did (paragraph 19 and Appendix V) in dealing 
with polling methods. 
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could be screwed on to tbe ballot boxes, and which could be more easily 
recognised by the illiterate voter than a small reproduction of the same 
on the ballot paper. It might be possible to make this a branch of 
the Jail industry combining with it the manufacture of ballot boxes. 

C. The coloured box system. 

743. The Indian franchise Committee reported as follows : — 

“ The system we recommend is the coloured box or symbol system, 
which is in use in Ceylon and has also been tried successfully 
in India. In the polling compartment, boxes bearing distinc- 
tive colours or symbols are placed, one box being provided 
for each candidate. The colour or symbol assigned to each 
candidate is fixed some days before the polling takes place, 
and the voters have no difficulty in ascertaining the colour 
or symbol assigned to the candidate for whom they desire 
to vote. The voter makes no mark on liis ballot paper, 
but merely drops it into the box of the candidate of his choice.” 

The trouble, however, is that all voters do not drop it in. Some are 
disposed to retain it with a view to sale later on, and in one election in 
Bihar towards the close of the poll such palmed votes commanded a high 
figure. An agent of a candidate collects these votes and arranges for a trust- 
worthy voter to take them and to drop them all in the right box. In Ceylon 
this practice has been made a criminal offence. The only effective remedy 
is the presence of some one, either a constable or a clerk, to see that votes 
are actually deposited, and to prevent any tampering -with the boxes. 
Here again the secrecy of the ballet is impaired, because the average 
voter, even if the officer who is watching is taken from a different part of 
the constituency, Avill still believe that it will be known and published 
as to how he voted. It seems to us necessary, however, that this precau- 
tion should he taken. Cases have been reported where the slit in one 
box had been filled up with clay with the result that a good many electors, 
to save themselves the trouble of opening it, had deposited their ballot 
papers in another box. In \dew of the large percentage of the electorate 
who are ignorant, it is impossible to expect the same degree of secrecy as 
obtains at elections in the United Kingdom. 

744. It has been represented to us'tbat tbis system of voting should be 
accompanied by the single non-transferahle vote, in the interests of sim- 
plicity. In multi-memher constituencies, especially where in addition 
there may he a seat reserved for the scheduled castes, the number of 
boxes v'ould far exceed the number of primary colours, and might even 
necessitate a combination of three colours. lu this event, recourse 
must be had to the token system referred to above ; but there appears 
to us to be no great difficulty in giving the voter three ballot papers, 
and telling him to put them in any box he likes or to distribute them as 
he likes. The real practical ohiection is that it multiplies the ballot 
papers and makes counting a more laborious task, 

2). Postal voting. 

745. lu an educated electorate the ballot papers are sent out with 
a small envelope in.sidc which the voter places his ballot paper after 
marking it, and then returns it in another envelope to the Returning 
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towards the prosecution of any person charged mth liaving 
committed the offence of personation : neither is it incum- 
bent on the candidates or their agents to do so. As a 
matter of fact, in cases where there is a large difference 
in the number of votes polled for a successful candidate 
and the number polled by the tmsuccessful candidates in 
a particular constituency, the comparatively few doubtful 
votes in respect of which personation is alleged or suspect- 
ed are not of much importance, and consequently neither 
the candidates nor the election officers bestow any thought 
on them after the results of the election are declared. 
The result of this is that prosecutions in respect of the 
offence of personation at elections are so rare that candi- 
dates and their agents challenge voters far too often on 
unfoimdcd charges of personation in order to gain their 
own ends at the polls. To prevent such abuses at futme 
elections to the Provincial Liegislature, it has been suggested 
that a deposit of a substantial amount may be demanded 
to bo paid for each challenge brought forward by a candi- 
date or his agent, the amount being liable to forfeiture 
if on enquiry the challenge is found to be frivolous and not 
made in good faith but vdth a view to waste time.” 

748. Orders on these lines might be worth consideration by local 
Governments. The point is in any event one which may in certain pro- 
vinces be regarded as of sufficient importance to merit examination when 
Governor’s Rules are being drafted. 
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CHAPTER XXII— CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

Personation. 

749. In tbis chapter we discuss various corrupt practices. Common in. 
some provinces, in others personation at elections is usually confined 
for the most part to elections to local bodies. The following is an account 
taken from a Karachi paper of recent date with reference to the results 
of an election enquiry into a mxmicipal by-election : — 

“ The main issue was one of personation. Porty-seven persons were 
detected in the actual act of personating. Dead persons were brought 
to cast their vote. A list of about 30 such persons was filed. About 
250 persons who were out of Karachi had their votes recorded. Persons 
came in to vote in the name of the firms. The greatest tragedy was 
that voters living in Karachi went to the polling stations to find their 
votes already recorded. This number went over 100, A batch of 
Mauripur chowJddars came to vote after their release from duty at 2 
and 5 p.m. to fiud their votes already recorded.” 

It has been mentioned in several election petitions, but the evidence 
produced has not been sufficient to prove that — 

“ the election of a returned candidate has been procured or induced 
or the result of the election has been materially afiected 
by a corrupt practice”. 

By the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, the offence of 
personation or of abetment thereof is in England a felony pimishable 
by imprisonment for a term not exceeding tv'o years with hard labotix. 
In addition, the ofiender is disqualified from voting at an election or for 
holding any public or judicial office for a period of seven years. {[Cri- 
minal Justice Administration Act, 1914, {4 and 5 Geo. V. G 58).] 

750. In India, the penalties are much lighter, imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or a fine, or both. Disqualification is for five years, and 
is removable by the local Government, In the pro\dncial Electoral 
Rules, per.?onation is included in the section which deals with the minor 
corrupt practices. At present under the provisions of section 196 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, no Court can take cognizance of the offence 
of personation “ unless upon complaint made by order, or under authority 
from, the Go'^'-ernor-General in Council, the local Government, or some 
officers empowered by the Governor-General in Council in this behalf 

Our recommendaiioJi. 

751. The Bombay Legislative Council has recently passed an Act/ 
called the Bombay Criminal Procedure (Elections Offences) Amendment 
Act, 193 j. The effect of this Act is — 

(u) to take the offence of personation out of the scope of section 
196 of the Criminal Procedure Code ; 

(b) to amend Schedule II to the Criminal Procedure Code so as to 
make the offence of personation cognizable. 
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persons living in 7 or 8 villages round it. As a result of this, 
candidates freely supplied conveyances to voters in spite of 
express rules proHbiting such practice. ITo voter is prepared 
to sacrifice his meagre earnings on a drive in a motor bus, 
for the mere pleasure of recording his vote. Besides he is 
obliged to forego a day’s wages for going to the distant polling 
booth. In a country where the average income of a person 
is said to be two annas a day, one can easily understand the 
extent of sacrifice involved in foregoing a day’s wages, not to 
speak of the expense involved in going to the booth. The 
voters have to starve the whole day, unless an accommodating 
candidate supplies them with noon day meal. All these are 
now found by candidates who bring them to the booth, and 
it is notorious that the return of election expenses does not 
show the big items spent for these purposes. Several thou- 
sands of rupees have been spent by candidates on such ex- 
penses, although they never come to light. The Simon 
Commission had, within the short space of a fev7 months’ stay 
in India, discovered appalling corruption in elections, and 
had recommended to the authorities to devise ways and means 
of preventing it. When the rich men resort to bribing the 
voters, the poor men 'will have at least to provide conveyances 
and refreshmen Ls to voters. ” 

A candidate informed us that in his constituency the voter expect- 
ed him to provide conveyance not onlj^ for himself but also for his friends. 

A distinction may, perhaps, be drawn between the hiring of a lorry 
for the conveyance of electors and the purcliase of tickets by rail. In the 
latter case facilities are available to the voter : in the former, generally 
speaking, they are not. The total disregard of the mle forbidding the 
hiring of public conveyances has a further evil consequence, since, as 
expenditure on this account is illegal, no candidate, though all incur it, 
includes any payments in respect of it in his return of election expenses. 

Our recomtnendaiion. 

764. We recommend, therefore, that the rule regarding hiring shoxild bo 
abrogated, and that candidates and agents should be expected to inchxde 
all expenditure on this account in their return of election expenses. 
At present, these returns are of very little value, on either the credit or 
debit side. 


Treating, 

756. Perhaps to a less extent the same remarks apply to treating. It is 
universal, hut usually on a moderate and reasonable scale. In most 
elections outside the towns the various candidates erect, near the polling 
station, a large tent, where the tired elector can get a meal before he tmder- 
takes his five mile return jotimey. As one witness put it to us : “ A n 

election in the nmfassal is like a fair, with everyone feasting and enjoying 
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W. D. Ckristie in liis book “ The Ballot ” (1872), quotes tbe fol- 
lowing as shewing the conditions previous to the passing of the Ballot 
Act in 1872 ; — 

" These corrupt practices I hold to be one of the most dangerous 
symptoms of the times, tending more than anything else to 
sap the foundations of social order, and to undermine the 
constitution.” (Lord Palmerston : May 9tli, 1842.) 

“ There are no defects in the distribution of the franchise, however 
tmjust, which are so destructive of public virtue or of tho 
credit of our representative system, as these acts of bribery, 
and corruption.” (Lord John Biissell, Pebruary 11th, 1853.) 

“ So far from diminishing, the evil is on the mcrease, and has 
perhaps been practised more generally at the last than at any 
other previous election.” (The Earl of Derby, May 29th, 
1866.) 

768. It would be fanciful to imagine that India, in the development 
of her electoral system, can escape entirely the evils which have accom- 
panied such development elsewhere. It i.s not unnatural that she should 
produce some indigenous malpractices. But it may be stated, without fear 
of contradiction, that despite all the special difficulties to be met in India, 
geographical, physical and intellectual, the historian of the future will 
not record on India’s early efforts, the verdict that Ave find in “ The 
History of Parliamentary Elections* ” in England : — 

" With the moaifying influence of progress, and a more advanced 
civilisation, the time may come when the narrative of the 
robustious scenes of canvassing, polling, chahing, and election- 
feasting, with their attendant incidents of all-prevailing 
bribery, turbulence, and intrigue, may he regarded with 
mcredulity as fictions of an impossible age.” 


* By Joseph Greso (Chatto and Windns, Piccadilb ), 1892. 
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5. As regards the delimitation of the territorial constituencies. His ^Majesty's 
Government, while they are content to ItKivo your Committee a mdo discretion in 
matters of detail, are anxious that you should make it your general aim to ensure, 
so far as the conditions permit, the maximum degree of contact between the candi- 
dates and electors, and the convenience of both, due regard being paid to adminis- 
trative needs ; the ideal to be aimed at being constituencies manageable in area, 
in number of voters, and in x>hysicat characteristics. They wish to draw youc 
special attention to the iniportancc of securing a reasonable balance hetwoeu the 
representation of town and country in the new Provincial Ijegfsiafurcs, and you 
will no doubt have regard to the observations of the Indian Franchise Committee 
on this point in paragraph 95 of their Keport. 

C. A xiroblem which will call for consideration in connection with the delimita- 
tion of certain of tho territorial constituencies is the guestion whether more than 
one seat should bo assigned to a single constituency. Broadh’ speaking, His 
irajcsty’s Government are disposed to think that, save where the eslablishriient of 
mTilti-member constituencies is ncce.ssitated the reservation of seats (as in tho 
case of the solieduled castes and of the M.alirattas in Bombay) or for other special 
reasons, there would be adv-antagein each constituency returning a single member. 
Tile point is, however, one which your Committee will no doubt consider- iu the 
light of local conditions and of the views expressed by the various Provinces 
concerned. His IMajesty’s Government would, however, bo glad if, in any case in 
which you think it desirable to recommend the establishment of a multi-member 
constituency, you will consider the use of the single non-transferable vote, a question 
which, as you are aware, has attracted considerable attention in tho discussions 
in Parliament on the Government of India Bill. 

7. His Jlajoaty’a Government recognise that (as in the case of the frauchiae for 
the Provincial Legislative Assemblies which is embodied in the Sixth Schedule to the 
Bill) it will be unwise to insist on an artificial uniformity in matters such as the size 
or population of the territorial constituencies in the different Provinces, the method 
of dealing with tho problems presented by srich special interests ns labour, etc., 
and that full weight must be given to the ditleronees in provincial conditions. They 
feel, however, that there must be many points on which a considerable degiec of 
uniformitj- as between Provinces will be practicable, and that, in particular, it should 
he possible for your Committee to perform a useful work of co-ordination in con- 
nection with the constituencies allotted to special interests. 

Procedure. 

S. The procedure to be adopted for the conduct of your enquiry is, of course, 
esseutiollj- a matter for your Committee to decide. But His Majesty’s Government 
attach great importance to your Committee's ensuring that it is fully inform d 
of the views and wishes of tho various interests for which representation is to be 
provided, particularly in the case of those interests, such as the Scheduled Castes, 
labour, women, and the backward areas and tribes, for which specific provision 
has hitljcrto citlior been absent nr has been made by means of nomination. While 
tho pressure of time may make it necessarj- to curtail the amount of oral evidence 
to bo taken they trust that it will be possible, with the assistance of the represen- 
tative committees which have been established in most, if not all. Provinces and 
by arranging for the early submission of written .statements by the various interests 
concornod, to ensure that the problems presented by the electoral representation of 
these import.ant acclion.., of th.e community arc fully before your Committee in 
i-eacliing its conclusions. 

Majesty’s Government desire me in conclusion to imxjress uxion j'Ou the 
groat importance of completing your investigations at as early a date as possible. 
As you are aware, it will be nsLessarj’’ for His IMajosty’s Government, in the light 
of the recommendations of x'our Goniraitteo, to submit detailed tiroposals for eohsi- 
dcration by both Houses of Parliament, and until Parliament has taken a decision 
on thnse Tc^ommendatinns it xrill not bo passible to proceed with tho first requisite 
for the iniuodnction of the new Provincial Constitution, namely, the prepar-'^’an 
of the electoral rolls. It is thus of groat importance that no avoidable delay si Id 
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appendix n. 

Personnel of flie' ProvincialiDelfmitation Commitfees. 

Madras. 

1. SI. R, By. S. Muthiah Mudaliyar Avargal, B.A,, B.L. (Cliairinan). 

2. Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, B.A., B.L., SI.L.C. 

3. Mr. Daniel Thomas, M,L.G. 

4. M. Pi., Ry. Rao Snhib N. Sivaraj Avargal, M.L.C. 

5. Klian Bahadur Yahya Ali Sahib Bahadur,' M.D.O. 

6. Sir M. Ramachandra Rao. 

7. M. R. R.y. K. P. Raman Meuon Avargal, M.L.G. 

S. Dr. P. Subbarayan, M.L.G. 

ft. Mrs. M. Venkatasubha Rao. 

10. Mr. T. G. Rutherford, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

11. Sr. R. By. N. Ranganathan Avargal. 

12. 31. R. Ry. Din'an Baliadur A. Ramasrrami Sludaliyar Avargal. 

13. 31. R. E3'. A. Eanganafha Sludalij^ar Avargal, 

14. G. T. Boag, C.I.E., J.C.S. fSecretarj'). 

Bonibay. 

1. The Hon’ble Sir. Justice -N. J. Wadia, I.C.S. , Bar.-at-Law (Chairman). 

2. Mr. C. W. A. Turner, C.S.I., O.I.E., I.C.S. 

3. Rao Bahadur R. B. Xalc, 3I.L.C. 

4. Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai R. Naik, 3I.L.C. 

5. Rao Bahadur N. E. Navle, M.L.G. 

6. Sir. Uoosenallj^ 31. Rahimtoola, 3I.L.C. 

7. Ivlian Bahadur' Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan, 3I.L.C. 

8. Rao Bahadur S. N. Azigadi, 3I.L.O. 

9. Dr. P. G. Solanki, 3I.L.C. 

10. Rao Saheb V. H. I^achhrajani, SLA., LL.B. (Secretary). 

Bengal. 

1. Tho Hon’blo Klnvaja Sir Nizamuddin, K.C.I.E. (Chairman?. 

2. The Hon’blo Sir Bijoj' Prosad Singh Rov, Kt., 3r.L.C. 

3. 3Ir. B. C. Giiattorjoe, 3r.L.C. 

4. Mr. S. 31. Boar,^ 3I.L.G. 

fl. 31r, Narendra Kumai' Basu, 3I.L.C. 

6 . Khan Bahadur 3Iuhainniad Abdul 3Iumin. 0.1. E.. M.L.G. 

7. 3Iaulvi Tamizuddin Khan, 3I.L,C. 

8. 3Ir. H. S. Suhraivardv, 3I.L.C. 

9. 3Ir. C. G. Coopor, 3I.L.C. * 

•10, 3Ir. E. T. MoC’Iuskio. 3r.L.C. 

11. 3Ir. 3Iukunda Bihari 31alilc, 3f,L.C. 

12. Mrs. P. K. B0.S0, 3I.B.B. 

13. 3Ir. K. C. Roy Chaudhuri, 3I.L.C. 

14. 3Ir. G. P. Hoag, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

15. 3rr. H. ,T. Ts%'V'naTn, C.T.E., I.C.S. 

16. 3rr. R. N. Giiehrist, C.I.E., I.E.S. 

The United Prarinces. 

1. TJie Hon'ble 3Ir. J. 31. Clay, C.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S. (President). 

2. The Hon’blo Kunwar Sir 3Iahara] Singh, Kt., C.I.E., 3I.A. 

3. Tho Hon’ble Nan-ab Sir 3Iiihainniad Yusuf, Kt., Bar.-at-Law., 3r.L.(‘,* 

4. The Hon’ble Sir Jwala P. Srivastava, Kt., 3I.Sc., A.3r.S,T., 3I.L.C 

5. Nawabzada 3Iohammad LiaqatAli PChan, 3I.A., Bar.-at-Law, 3I.L.C. 

6. Rai Bahadur B. VikTamajit Singh, B.A., LL.B., 3I.L.C. 

7. Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, B.A., C.I.E., Bar.-at-Law, 3I.L.C. 

S. Raja Jagannatli Bakhsh Singli, 3I.L.C. 

9. Lala Shyam Lai, 3I.L.C. 

10. Raja Sj'cd 3Iohammad 3Iehdi of Pirpiu-, 3r.L.C. 

11. Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, 3I..A^., LL.B., 3I.L.C. 

12. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, B.Se., E.C.S., 31.L.C. 

13. Khan Bahadur 3rau!vi Fa.sih-uddin, M.L.C. 

•14. Pandit Prom Baliabh Belwai, 3I.L.C. 
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10. Mr. V. D. Kolte, M.L.C. 

11. Khan Kahadur Syed Hifa^at AU, M.L.C. 

12. Mr. R. xl. Kanitkar, M.L.C. 

13. Dr. P. S. Deshmnkh, M.L.C. 

14. Mr. 31. P. Kolhe, 3I.L.O. 

16. Mr. Syed Mobimir Rahman, M.L.C. 

16. 3Ir. G. 15. Parakh, iLL.C. 

17. 3Ii. K. «L Roughton, C.I.B., I.C.S. 

18. Mr. C. R. Hemcon, I.C.S. 

19. 3Ir. O. D. Deshmnkh, I.C.S. 

20. 3Ir. S. H. Y. Oulsnam, I.C.S. (Secretary). 

Assam. 

1. 3Ir. E. S. Roffey, C.l.E. 

2. Rai Sahib Pyari Mohan Daa, 3LL.C. 

3. Idian Sahib 3Iahmud Ali, kl.L.C.. 

4. Maulavi Jlunairarali, 3I.L.C. 

5. Balm Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhuri. M.L.C. 

6. Srijwt Robini Kumar Chaudhuri, M.L.C. 

7. Rai Bahadur Brindaban Chandra Gosvrajni, M-L-C. 

8. Srijut Mahendra Katli Gohain, AI.L.C. 

9. IQian Bahadur Nuruddin Ahmed, M.L.C. 

10. Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das Sena path 

11. Mrs. A. Z. Rahman. 

The North- West Frontier Province. 

1. The Hon’ble Lieutenantr-Colonol NaTrnb Sir Muhamnmd Akb.ar IChm, Khan 

of Hoti. 

2. Tho Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Kawab Snhibzada Sir Abdul Qaiyum, K.C.T.E,, 

3I.L.C. 

3. The Hon’blo IChan Bahadur Abdul Ghafiir Khan, Khan af Zaidn, M.L.C. 

4. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Hissamuddin Khan, G.I.E. 

5. Mr. Muhammad Yunis Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

Q. Rai Sahib Mehr Chand Khauna, B.A., 3I.L.C. 

7. Sardar Raja Singh, M.A., LL.B. 

8. Mr. Malikur-Raiiraan, ICayani, M.L.C. 

G. Khan Sadullah Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

10. 3Ir. Muhammad Jan Khan, Bar -.it-L.au". 

11. Kaivab Zafar Khan. 

12. Khan Bahadur Abdur li.ahim Khan, M.L.C. 

13. Kawabzada Muhammad iNTasrulIah Khan, 3I.L.C. 

14. Mr. Muhammad Aurangzeb Khan. 

15. klajor Nawab xMimad Narvaz Khnn, 31.L.A. 

16. 3Ir. Ghulam Rabbani Khan, B..4., M.L.C. 

17. Khan Bahadur Muhanimad Zanian Khan, 3I.L.0. 

Orissa. 

1. B. S. Hoernle, Esq., I.C.S. 'Chairman'. 

2. A. F. W. Dixon, Esq., I.C S. 

3. Raja Sri Sri Sri Krishna Cliandra Gajapathi Nnr.avan Deo, of Parlakimodi, 

M.L.C. 

4. Raja Sir Rajendra Knrayan Bhanga Deo Bahadur, Kt., O.B.E., of Kanika. 

5. Rai Bahadur LakahmidJiar .Mahanti, M.L.C. 

6. Rev. Brajananda D.as, M.L.C. 

7. Rai Bahadur Loknath ^lisra, .M.L.C. 

8. Babu Brajamohan Panda, M.L.C. 

9. Mrs. S. Das. 

10. Rao Bahadur T. Pattabiiiramayya Pantalu Gant. 

11. Babu Radharanjan Das, .M.L.C. 

12. Sriman Niranjun Patnaik. 

13. Babu .Tagannath Das. M.A., M.L.C. 
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APPBNDIXSriI. 

List of witnesses examined orally in public session by the Indian 
Delimitation Committee. 


Punjab witnesses. 


StUUA., October 3, 7.93-5.' 

1. Mr. M, A. Giiani, M.L.C. .. .. .. Punjab Labour Board. 

2. Mr. M. A. Khan . . , . . . . . Central Labour Pcdcrjition, 

Punjab. 

3. Rao Bahadur Cliaudliri Chhotu Ram, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

4. Kanwar ilamraj Singh Chohan, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

6. Pandit Nanalc Chand, M.A., M.L.C, 

6. Lala Brij Lall, B.A., LL.B. .. .. Hindu Rights Protection 

Board. 


October 4, 1936. 


7. Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram, President, Indian 
Cliristian Conference. 

S. Babu Han.s Raj . . 

9. Jlr. Lachruan Das 

10. Mr. Modhan Singh, Socrotaiy. Balmik Mandir, 

Simla. 

11. Mr. Bakshi Ram, President, Untouchable 

Association, Jullundur City, 

12. Mr. Cliamba Ram, Vice-President, Punjab 

Balmik Ad-Dbaram Mandal. 

13. Babu Mangu Ram 

14. Mr. Hazara Ram . . . . . . y 

15. Seth ICisijcn Das 

16. Mr, Sukli Lai . . 

17. Sir, Su-atamDas,. 

18. Mr, IsharDns, B.A., LL.B. 


Punjab Indian Christian 
Association. 


■Scheduled c.astos. 


Punjab Ad-Dliaram <Do- 
pre-ssed Classes) Pcdcra- 
tion, Jullundur City. 

Punjab Pror-ineial Depress- 
ed Classes Association, 
Hahorc. 


19. Rai Bahadur P. Mukorjoo, M.L.C. . . 

20. Rai Bahadur Lain Binda Saran 

21. Mr. J. C. P. Davidson 

22. Mr. U. N. Son, C.B.13. 

23. Mr. H. J. Martin 

24. Mr. T. IC. Santanam 

25. Lt. Sardar P. S. Sodhhans 

26. Rai Bahadur Lala Mukand Lnl Puri, 

M.L.O. 

27. Shrimati Loklnvati Jain, M.L.C. 

28. Dr. Khalifa Shuja-rd-Din, B.A.. LL.D. 


Punjab Chamber of Com- 
^ mcrco and Northern 
India Chnnrber of Com- 
moroo. 


M.A., ^Indian Chanihor of Com- 
J morco. 

. , Women. 

. . Anjiiman-i-Tslnmin, Punjab. 


October 5, 1935. 

29. Sardar Sampuran Singli, M.L.C. 

30. Rai Bahadur Sardar Basakha Singh 

31. ISIr. A. G. Clow, O.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 


32. Mr. R. J. S. Dodd I.C.S. 


• • ^Sikh coininuiiity. 

Socrotary, Govemniont of 
India, Department of In- 
dustries and Labour. 
Reforms Ooinniissioncr, 
Punjab. 
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Witnesses from the United Provinces^ — corned. 


79. Kai Bahadur E,ai Indra Narain Sahib 

80. Muiishi Gajadhar Prasad Sahib, M.A., XiL.B., I Agra Province Zamindars*" 

M.L.C. f Association. 


81. Pao ilaharaj Smgh Sahib of Ivasganj 

82. Kaja Muhammad Amir Ahmad Iviian Sahib, 

Khan Bahadur, of Mahmudabad. 

S3. Raja Saiyid IMuhammnd Mohdi Sahib, M.L.C., 
of Pirpur. 

84. Rai Bahadur Rr.ja Bishcslivar Daynl Soih 

Sahib, B.So., P.O.S., ISI.L.C., of Moizuddin- 
pur. 

85. Rai Rajoshwar Bali Saliib, B.A., O.B.E., 

M.L.C. , of Dar 3 'abnd. 


4 


I British Indian Association* 
' Oudh. 


86. Shoikli Muhammad Habib-Ullah Sahib, 


O.B.JS., JM.L.C., of Saidanpur. 

87. Rai Ivrishnapal Singh Saliib of Birapur 

88. Sheikh Mubashir Husain Qidwai Saliib 

SO. Khan Bahadur Munslii Siddiquo Ahmad . . j 

90. Kunivami Lady Mahnrnj Singh . . . . Women. 


Witnesses from Bihar and Orissa. 


Ranchi, October JO, i03o. 

91. Rev. B. Daf<. lil.L.C. 

92. Babu Ram, Narayan, B.A., M.L.C. 

93. Babu Jagjiwan Ram, President, Bihar Pro- 

vincial Dcpre-s.sed Classes Ivcague, Patna. 

94. Mr. V. R. Kalapp.a, Vice-President, 'Metal 

W^orkors’ Union, Jamahedpur. 

95. Mr. W. V. R. Kaidu, General Secretary. 

Metal Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur. 

90. Mr. K. Rama Rao, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer, Metal Workers’ Union, Jam- 
shcdjiur, 

97. Mr. K. N Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., Presi- 

dent, Indian Jfinors’ Association, Jharia. 

98. Mr. P. C. Bose, Secretary, Indian Miners’ 

Association, Jliaiia. 

99. Babn Chandreshvar Pra.shad Narayan Singh, 




k Scheduled castes- 




w Labour. 


C.I.15., M.I.,.C. 


100. Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay, M.L.C. 

101. Babu Rameshiv’ar Prashnd Singh, M.L.C. 

102. Maulvi Saivid Hassan. 

103. Mr. S. IC. Roy, M.A. 

104. IMr. Uban iMnsili Panna, B.A. 

105. Mr. Boniface Lakra. ALA., R.L. 

10(5. Air. Ignas Bek . . 

107. Airs. S. Lall 

108. Airs. S. Das, B.A. 

109. Airs. H. U. Cliatterji 

110. Alaulvi Abdid Hamid, B.A. 

111. Alaulvi Shah Maswood Aliined 

112. Air. H. B. Chandra, B. Com. (Bom.) 



Bihar and Orissa Christian 
Council. 

Chota Nagpur Catholio 
Sobhn. 

Women. 

Muslim Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Bihar and Orissa Cliamber 
of Commerce. 


Assam witnesses. 


Shiu-ong, October 2S, lOoo. 

113. SirSyfxl Aluhammad Sandnlla, B.L.. Assam Valley and Upper 
Lender of the A.s.sana I'^alley Aluslim Le.agne Assam Alnslims. 
Deputation. 
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Assam witnesses — concld. 


147., Srijut Harendra Nath Bania, B.A., Gauhati') 

148. Srijiit Somoswar Clioudhaiy, Member, ^Labour. 

Municipal Board, Gaubati. 

149. Mr. Bodon P. Marak, Bagbmara . . 

160. Mr. Bonjamm Momin, Tura 




Garo Hills. 


October 30, 1935. 

161. Maulvi Azizur Rahman, B.A., LL.B. 

152. Mr. Mohamod Wajidullab 

153. IVIr. Mohammed Rbalilnr Rahman 
Mr. idohamed Waris 
Haji Mohammed Abdul Bari 
Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, M.A., 


. . ^ Muslim 
. . V m unity 
. . J trict. 

M.L.C. ICliasi and 


Pishormcn 
of Svlhet 


com- 

Dis- 


Jaintia Hills. 


154. 

155. 

156. 

157. Rai Bahadur Kali Charan Son, Gauhati . . '1 
168. Rai Bahadur Mohendra Nath Lahiri, Gauhati } 

159. Rai Sahib Ratncswac Has Gupta, Mangaldai 

160. Rai Bahadur Johan Ram Goonka, SliiJlong. 

101. Mr. Ram Sarup Singh, Gauhati 

162. Mr. F. W. Hockenhull, M.L.A. 

163. Rai Sahib Tansukh Rai Sarau'gi, Gauhati .. 

164. Mr. Ivedarmal Brahmin, Advocate, G-mhati 

165. Mr. Jwala Prasad Agam'alla, Gauhati 

166. JMr. Ram Kumar Himmatsinghka, Gauhati ^Marwari Association 

167. Mr. Ram Narayan Agarwalln, Gauhati 

168. Mr. Balchand Saraugi, Gauhati .. 

109. Mr. Kamakhya Prasad Bajorij’n, Shillong. . J 


Assam Homicilcd Peoples 
and Settlcua Association. 

Labour and Tea Industrj'. 


Bengal witnesses. 


Calcutta. November 70, 1935. 

170. Mr. D. P. IHiaitan .. .. ..~1 

171. Mr. A. L, Ojha .. ., Vlndian Chamber of 

172. Mr. M. P. Gandhi . . . . . . J Commerce. 

173. Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, Kt., M.L.A. '1 

174. Mirza Abol Hasan Ispahani, M.A., LL.B. V^lo-slem Chamber of 

(Cantab). J Commerce. 

November IS, 1935. 


175. Mr. N. R. Sarkar 

176. Sir Hari Snnkar Paul, Kt., M.L.C. 

177. Mr. H. N. Sen 

178. l\Ir. S. C. Sen 

179. Jilr. M. N. l\lookharji. M.L.C. . . 

180. Babu Amulj^adhone Ray, B.L., M.L.C. 

181. Babu Aprakash Gayen 

182. Mrs. Shamsun Nahar Mahmud, Secretary, 

All Bengal Muslim Ladies Association 

183. Mrs. N. C. Sen 

184. T^lrs. P. K. Bose, M.B.E. . 

185. Mr. K. C. Roy Chaudhury, M.L.C. 

186. Mr. Aftab AH 

187. Mr. S. C. Sen, B.L. 

188. Mr. Faiz Ahmad, B.L., Bengal Mariners’ 

Union. 

189. Mr. A. Zaman 
November 19, 1935. 


J- Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Indian Mining Federa- 
tion. 

All Bengal Hoprc.ssed 
Classes Federation. 


^All India 
Conference. 


^ Bengal Trade 
Federation. 


Women’s 


Unions 


J 


190. Mr. F. W. Hockenhull, Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation. 


Tea Industry 
Tea Gardens). 


(Assa'm 
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Madras witnesses — conid: 

228. Mrs. Mona Hcnsman, B.A., Hons. (Liondon), Women. 

Vice-President, World’s Executive of Y. W. 

C. A. 

November 28, 1935. 

229. Sir William Wright, Kt., O.B.E. - . . . Madras Chamber of Com- 

merce. 

230. Mr. Basheor Ahmed Sayeed, M.A., B.L., "I 

M.Li.C. >Muhammadan8. 

■ 231. Mr. B. Pocker Sahib Bahadur, B.A., B.Li., J 
M.L.O. 

232. Mr. V. Venkateswara Sastrulu . . . . Andhra Chamber of Com- 

merce. 


Nagpur witnesses. 


Nagpub, December 3, 1935. 

233. Jlr. S. B. Tambo 

234. Mr. R. A. Kanitkar. M.A., BB.B., M.L.C. 
Buldana (Berar). 

235. kir. S. Qazi, Izardar, Yeotmal 

236. Rao Bahadur K. W. Brahma, B.A., LHB., 
C.I.E., M.B.E., Amraoti. 

237. Mr. M. S. Aney, B. A., LE.B.,M.L.A., Yeot- 
mal. 

238. Br. Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kt. M.A., 
D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.B. (Cantab.), B. Litt. 

239. Mr. S. C. Bubo, Hoshangabad . . 

240. The Honourable Mr. V. V. Kalikar, B.A. 
LB.B., Nagpru. 

241. Rai Bahadur Badu Bawarka Nath Singh, 
ftr.L.C., Sooni. 

242. Mr. Samiullah Khan, B.A., LB.B. 

243. Rai Sahib Lala Jai Narain, M.B.C. 

244. Mr. B. T. Mangalmoorti, B.A., LB.B., M.B.C. 

245. INIr. Rangshali Bapu, Zamindarof Palasgarh, 
Chanda Bistrict. 

December 4, 1935. 

246. Rao Sahib R. W. Fulay, M.A., BL.B., M.B.C. 

247. kir. Moti Ram Bansi Mahar 

248. Mr. Natlm TJpasia Fuljhnlo 

249. Mr. Jcolang Moti Ram 

250. Mr. G. A. Gavai, M.B.C., AU-India Bo- 
pressed Classes Association, Amraoti. 

261. hlr. B. K. Bhagat, Bopressed Classes 
Federation ; President, Central Provinces 
and Berar JIatang Society. 


>Beputation of the Berar 
1 All-Parties Committee. 


^Central Provinces’ 

1 Beputation. 


>Babour. 

)-Sohodnlod castes. 


Bombay witnesses. 


Bombay, December 9, 1935. 

252. Sir John Abercrombie, Kt. 
263. air. W. G. Bely 
254. !Mr. B. A. Stronaoh 


256. Mr. Manu Subodar 

266, Mr. B. R. Tairsoe, M.B.C. 

257. Mr. J. K. Mehta, M.A. 
268. Mr. A. M. Sheikh 


Bahadur A, Ramaswami 
260. Bady Ramabai Pradhan 


} Bombay Chamber of 
Conimorce. 

Bombay Presidency Trades 
Association. 


Mudaliyar. 


^Indian Merchants’ 

J Chamber. 

Muslim Political Associa- 
tion, Surat Bistrict. 


Women. 
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297. 

298. 

299. 

300. 

301. 

302. 

303. 


Karachi witneas''" — contd, 

Seth Udhavdas Thanwerdas , . . 'j 

Mr. S, S. Tolani.M.L.0. .. .. ..| 

MukliJ Gobindram Pritamdas. President, | 

Sind Hindu Sabha. J 

Mr. Jamshed Nussenvanji JMeJita ., . . | 

Mr. Naraindas Anandji IJechar . . . . j 

Shaikh Abdtd Majid Xiilaram, M.L..C. . . Karachi City Muhammadan 

seats. 

Mr. Mahomed Hashim Gazdar, M.L.C. . . Single versus plural mem- 
ber Constituencies. 

Peshawar witnesses. 


^Distribution of seats. 


Labour. 


Pr:sHAWAK, December 21, 1S35. 

304. Sir. Peer Bukhsh Khan, M.A,, LL.33., M.L.C. Peshawar City. 

305. IClianzada Ghulam Alimad 

306. Khan Sahib Ghazi Mir Jan Khan , . 

307. Khan Sahib Sher Jan Khan 

308. hlr. Ghulam Jilani Khan . . 

309. IVIr. Muhammad Sarwar Khan, Tarkbeli 

310. Miss Eafi, Hoad Mistress, Government Kormal Women. 

School for Women, Peshawar. 

311. Klian Bahadur Slalik Muhammad Amin'' 

Khan, O.B.E., hLL.C., of Shamsabad. 

312. Major Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan, 

Sardar of Kot Patch Khan. 

313. Sardar Dost Muhammad Khan, I.O.M., 


Kohat. 

- Wazir tribes. 
Haripur tahsil. 


314. 

316. 

316. 

317. 

318. 


O.B.E., Thatta. 

Sardar Mumtaz Ali IClian, Campbellpur. 

Pir Syed Lai Badshah, Sajjadanashin, 
Malchad. 

Khan Bahadur Malik Muhammad Khan, 
Zaildar Jamman. 

Malik Sher Muhammad Bihan 
Sardar Ahmad Buksh KJian 


vAttock. 


Delhi witnesses. 

New Delhi, December 30, 1935. 

319. Lala Padampat Singhania 


320. Mr. D. G. Mulherkar 


January 2, 1930. 

321. Mr. A. G. Clow, O.S.L, C.I.E., I.C.S. 


322. The Hon’ble Mr. T. A. Stewart, C.S.I., LC.S. 


January 3, 1936. 

323. Jlr. T. Chapman Mortimer, M.L.A. 

324. Mr. I. H. Blaclrwell, M.C., M.L.A. . 
326. Mr. B. Shiva Rao, M.A. . . 

326. Mr. N. Jl. Joshi, M.L.A., J.P. 

327. Mr. Syed Munawar, M.L.C., J.P. 

328. Mr. M. S. Kotiawaram, B.A., B.T. . 
January 9, 1936. 


• 1 Federation of Indian Cham- 


y bers of Commerce 
. J Industry. 


and 


Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Depart- 
ment ot Industries and 
Labour. 

Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


1 . 


-Associated Chambers of 
. ^ Commerce of India. 

. (^National Trades Union 
. r Federation. 


329. Mr. H. A. Antrobus 

330. Mr, J. S. Graham 

331. Mr. J. A. Milligan, M.L.A. 



Indian Tea 
Calcutta, 


Association, 
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Baoewakd Abeas aitd Teibes CONSTITTTEiraiES — 

Assam . . 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Distribution of scats between Provinces 
Madras . . 

Method of election 
Orissa .. .. 

Preference for reserved scats in Bihar 
Qualifications of candidates 
Qualifications of electors . . 

Use of single non-transfcrablo vote in Bihar . . 

BENaAE — 

Anglo-Indian constituencies 
Commerce constituencies . . 


Distribution of scats in P. L. A. 
European constituencies 
Indian Christian constituencies 
Labour eonstitucncics 


Landholders’ constituencies 


’ Muhammadan scats 

Preparatory work by local Government 
Provincial Legislative Council 

Scheduled caste constituencies 

Seats in Council of State 


Scats in Ecderal Assembly (Commerce) 

Scats in Eedcral Assembly (Labour). . 
Seats in Ecderal Assembly (Landholders) 
Statistics . . ... 

Territorial constituencies . . 

Dniversity constituencies . . 

Urban and rural representation 
Weightage for urban areas 
Women’s constituencies 


Bekoax. CHAj,inEii or Commehce 

Bengae local Self-Govesnaiekt Aot . . 
Bengal Mahajan Sabhla 


Bengal MAUWAur Association 

Bengal Munioibal Act 

Bengal hTAGPim Railway Union . . 

Bengal National Chambeb of Oommeboe 


615 
613 
613-4 
610-1 
600 
609 
608 
612 
ISl 
007, 020 
607, 016 — 9 
63 


223 

222 

222 

221 

220 

220 

220 

221 

70 

220, 223 
220, 223 
21 


570 

422,- 453—60 

94 
687 
596 

482, 622 — 7 
385, 396—8 

96 — 8, 100-7 

95 

C21, 041-2 

109, 289, 306-7 

693, 702 — 5 

051, 054-5 

GG9, GSO-1 
659, 664 
93 

93—113 
376—84 
20, 104 — 9 
105—8 
325,. 350—4 


453, 050, 654 


103-4 


210 
164, 106 — 
170 
39 
213 
216 
179, 193- 
94 

142, 144. 
46 

- 40. 43 

39 

224, 230- 
31 

44, 108, 
113-14 
249, 252- 
63 

234, 235- 
36 

242,245 
239, 240 
39 
39—45 
139—141 
8, 42 — 44 
42 — 44 
121, 128- 
29 

ICG, 234- 
235 


42-43 


453, 458 — GO, 16G, 168 — 
650, 654-5 170, 234, 

2.35-36 

453, 455-6, 166, 167- 

650, 054 OS, 234- 

235 

90, 103 40, 42 

496 184 


453, 455-6, 160, 167- 

458, 650, 654 68. 168, 

234, 235 


Beeab — See Central Provincoa,and Berar. 
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Bombay, Bamoda and C. I. Bailtv-ay Eslpdoyees’ 
Union 

Bombay Chambeh of Commehce 

Bombay City and Sububban Textile Baboiib Unions 


Paha. 

517, 620 
440 — 52. C50, 653 
617, 520 


Bombay SIiLL-OvrNERS’ Association 


. .449-50, G50, 053 


Bombay Trades Assooiatton 
Beitish Balechistan — 

Scats in Council of State 
Seats in Pedoral Assembly 
Bitixisn Indian Assooiation . . 


449 — SI, 053 

093, 715 
088 
399 — 103, 
400 — 9, 005 


BuCKINGnAJI AND CABNATIO JillLLS EMPLOYEES’ UNION . . 
Bye-Elections — 

Scheduled caste constituencies 

c 

CALCtlTTA hltTNICIPAL ACT 

Ualchtta Trades Association 
Calcutta University 
Candidates, Qualifications of — 

Council of St.ato 

Federal Assembly — Chief Commissioners’ Provinces . . 


603 

289 

90 

453-4 

379 

694, 090-7 
OSS, 090—2 


Eodoral Assembly — Commerce constituencies 

Pcdoral Assembly — ^Labour constituencies . . 
Federal Assembly — Landholders’ constituencies 
Provincial Legislative Assembly — 

Anglo-Indian constituencies 

Backward Areas and Tribes constituencies 

Commerce constituencies 

European constituencies 
Labour constituencies 


G5S, App.to 
Cb. 

670 

COO 


671-2 
007, 020 
434, App. 
to Ch. I2v 
682-3 
183, 501 — 3 


Landholders’ constituencies ... ., .. 386,389 

Tea Garden Labour constituencies . . 55-1-5, 5G0 — 2, 605 


Universities constituencies 
■Women’s constituencies .. 

Provincial Legislative Council 
Candidature — 

Bestriction in Scheduled caste constituencies 
Centr.al Provinces and Bebar — 

Aboriginals 

Anglo-Indian constituencies 

Backward Areas and Tribes constituencies 

Commerce constituencies . . 


378, 384 
329, 338 
024 


277 — 84 


101, 196 
580 
GlO-1 

. . 422, 425, 470-1 


Distribution between Central Provinces and Bcrar . . 187 — 199 

Distribution of seats in P. L. A. . . . . . . 184 

European constituencies . . . . . . . . 501 

Labour constituencies . . . . . . 482, 488, 490, 542 — 4 


Landholders’ constituencies .. .. 385,410-7 

Muhammadan seats .. .. .. 180,188,193,208-9 


Page. 

101 , 102 

161-165, 
234, 235, 
191, 192 
164, 234, 
235 
164, 235 


249. 257 
217 
145 — 147, 
148 — 150, 
240 
180 


lOS 


40 

ICO 

139 


249, 250 
247. 217- 
248 
236 — 38 

214 

239 

209 
220, 223 
159, 177- 
78 
212 
179, ISO- 
87 

142, 143 
204, 205 
200-07 
139, 141 
122,125 
225 


103 — 06 


73-74, 75 
211 
221 
164, 155- 
60, 173-74 
72—76 
71 
214 
179, 181- 
82, 184, 
199-200 
142, 151- 
62 

72, 74-75, 
79 
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Registering and Returning Officers . . 
Sind 
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United Provinces 
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Congress Pabte 
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Personation 

Treating , . . . . . 
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Anglo-Indian constituencies 
Assam . . 

Bengal . . 

Bihar 

Bombay 

British Baluchistan 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Coorg . . 

Delhi . . 

Distribution of seats between Provinces 
European constituencies . . 

Indian Christian oonstitnenoics 
Madras . . 

No^th.^Vesb Frontier Province . . 
Orissa . . 

Punjab . . 

Qualifications of candidates 
Qualifications of electors . . 

Seats for 3, 6 and 9 years respectively 
Sind 

Single or multi-member constitueneics 
United Provinces 
OtTMTOATivE Vote — 

Multi-member constituencies 


Para. Pacob. 



422, 425, 432 

154, 165- 


440—8 56, 163-69 



161-64 


437 

160 


438 

160 


422,425, 477 

154, 155- 



66, 176 


432 

16S-59 


429 

167-68 


422, 465—7 

154. 172- 


73 


434, App. 

159, 177- 


to Ch. IX 

78 

427—31, 433—5, 

157-53, 


469, 471, 473, 

159-60, 


476-7, 4S0-1 

173, 174. 

174, 175, 



176 


436 

160 


422, 478—81 

154, 175- 



176 

^ , 

424 

154-55 

422. 425, 461—4 

154, 155- 



66, 170— 



72 


719—23 

258 

• 

0 

2-3 


693, 718 

249, 257 

• 

GDI 

248 


753-4 

271-72 


740—52 

753—58 

270-71 
272 74 


717 

257 


603-4, G9G-7 

249. 250 


711 

250 


702—5 

252-53 


70S-9 

255 


701 

252 


715 

257 


710 

255-50 


718 

257 


716 

257 


093 

249 


693-4, 696-7 

249, 230 


693-4,696-7 

249, 250 


699-700 

251-52 


712 

266 


713 

256-57 


707 

254-65 


694, 696-7 

249, 250 

, , 

G94-5 

249-60 


697 

250 


714 

257 


698 

250-251 


706 

254 


50—53 

20—22 
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Landholders’ constituencies 
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Bengal . . 

Bihar 
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Central Provinces and Berar 
Council of State . . 

Distribution of scats between Provinces 
Madras . . . . . . ... 

Method of voting 


Punjab . . 

Qualifications of candidates and electors 
Sind 

United Provinces 

F 


676 . 214 

600, 662, 664 — 8 239, 240- 


571-2 209 

607, 016-9 220, 223 

..427 — 31,433 — 3. 157-53, 

469, 471, 473, 159-60, 

476-7, 480-1, 173, 174, 

App. to Ch. 175, 170, 
IX 177-78. 

683 212 

. . 483. 497 — 500 179, 184 — 

80 



386 — 8, 395, 

142-43, 

397-8, 409, 413, 

144, 145, 


415—9, 421 

150, 151, 
151 — 53, 
153 


555, 564-5 

203, 206- 
07 


378, 380 — 4 

139. 140- 
41 


,329, 337 

122, 124- 
25 

• • 

624 

225 


585 

212 

•• 

588 

214 


592 

214 


687 

213 


590 

214 


586 

212-13 


501 

214 


693-4, 690-7 

249. 250 


581 

212 


635 

212 

• • 

585-6, 588 — 93 

212-13, 

214 


589 

214 


582-3 

212 


693 

214 

, * 

588 

214 


Eedebal Assejibey (Chief Cojimissionebs’ Pkovinces) — 

Ajmer-Mcrwara .. .. .. ., .. 691 2tS 

British Baluchistan . . . , , . , , 688 247 

Coorg . . . . . - . . . . . . 692 248 

Delhi .. .. .. .. .. .. 639-90 247-48 

Qualifications of candidates . . . . . . 688, 690 — 2 247, 247- 

48 

Eedebae Assewbev (CoMsrEKOE GoNSTrrtrENcrcs) — 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . 0S4-5 235-36 

Bombay . . . . . . . . , . C53 235 

Distribution of seats .. .. .. .. 65 1 234 

Indian Eranchise Committee’s views . . . . 651 234 

Madras . . , . . . . . . . G52 235 

Non-provincial seats .. .. ,. 651,656 — 8, App. 234,230, 

to Ch. xn 237-33 

Qualifications of candidates and electors . . . . 658, App. to 

Ch. XIU 
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* 

JhdIAIT lilENTNO Assooiatiok 

Bengal • . - . ® • . 

Bihar 

InniAir Mnoifa Fedekation . . 
iNDiAif Tea AssooiATioir 

J 

JAamDARS — 

Claim to representation in Sind . . . . 

Jamshedeub Labouh Fedeuation 
JAMSHE nrcrK JIetax Woukebs’ Ukioit . . 


J OENT SiXECT COSIMECTEE 

Views on Commerce constituencies . . 
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Views on Women’s constituencies . . 
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K 


Labour Oonstituencies (Fedekax Asseitbex) 

Assam . . 
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Bihar . . . . . . . . ’ 

Bombay . . . . . , [ ^ 

Central Provinces and Berar . , J ^ 

Indian FranchiBe Committee’s views * 

Madras . . 

Method of filling seats . . . . ’ 

Kon-provinoial seats . . , . ] 

Qualifications of candidates and ejectors 
Rotation of seats 
United Provinces 


Paea. Page. 


.. 423-4, 434-5. 

154-55, 

447-8. 452 

159-60. 

163-64, 

165 

. . 730, 743 

261-02, 

2CQ 

651 

234 

673-4 

213-44 

483, 485—7, 

170,180- 

605, 612, 616. 

1, 187, 

610, 649, 505 

189- 90, 

190- 91, 
101-92, 

201, 206- 
7 

385 

142 

20 

12-13 

376-7, 3S0-1 

139, 140 

12-13 

5-6 

.. 326, 333, 339 

121, 123, 
126 

453-4, 654 

106-67, 

235 

. . 440-50, 650, 

164, 234, 

653 

236 

453 

166 

. . 468-9 

173 

468-0 

173 

— 453, 660 

166, 205 


t • 

420-1 

153 


487 

180-81 


487, 537 

180-81, 
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.. 

460 

170 

• • 

483, 610 
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89 
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327 

121-22 
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478, 480 

175, 176 
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471-9 

175-76 

•• 

478, 480 
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415 — 9, 421 
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Sind 
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420-1 

153 

United Provinces . . 
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399 — 409 

146 — 50 
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379 

139-40 
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209-10 
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220 

Commerce constituencies . . 
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. . 422, 425, 432, 1 

54, 155-60, 
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Distribution of seats 



Cl 

26 
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Labour constituencies 
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Landboldcrs’ constituencies 



385, 390 

142, 143 

Preparatory ivork by Local Government 
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25 

Provincial Legislative Council 

. • 


C21, G38-9 

224, 229- 
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Scheduled caste constituencies 
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110-111 
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C93, GD9-700 

249, 251 

Seats in Federal Assembly (Commerce) 
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234-236 

Seats in Federal Assembly (Labour) . . 
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242, 244 

Seats in Federal Assembly (Landholders) 


. . C59, 602 
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Single non-transfcrable vote 
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9 

4 

Single or multi-member constituencies 
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. . 39-^43, 62 
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Statistics 
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25 

Territorial constituencies . . 
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Trade Union constituencies 
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Women’s constituencies 
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121, 127 
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439 — 41 
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Madras Trades Association,. 
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Council of State 
ITederal Assembly — 

Chief Commissioners’ Provinces 

Commerce 


Labour . . 

Landholders 

Provincial Legislative Assembly — 
Anglo-Indian constituencies 
Bacttvard Areas and Tribes constituencies 
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European constituencies 
Labour constituencies 
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now been in existence for 75 years, while the Agra Zamindars’ Associa- 
tion came into existence only 11 years ago and has still to pro ve itself ; 
the fact that the number of seats allotted to them by the Southborough 
Committee has already been reduced by one from five to four ; the well- 
known and lavish contributions of the taluqdars of Oudh to every type of 
progressive good work in the province, and finally the fact that while 
their numbers may be smaller, and the number of districts over vyhich 
they are spread less, they represent an infinitely more important conso- 
lidated body of opinion and of tradition than the Agra Zamindars. 

Theie are admittedly at least 111 zamindars in the province of 
Agra paying a land revenue of Ks. 5,000 and upwards who are not 
members of the Agra Zamindars’ Association, and the claim of that asso- 
ciation to the two landholders seats at present allotted to Agra is chal- 
lenged by. a rival association known as the Muzaffarnagar Zamindars’ 
Association, which claims tc have a number of zamindari members 
scattered throughout the Agra pro^’ince. The British Indian Associa- 
tion, on the other hand, are unquestionably representative of all taluq- 
dars without exception. Every taluqdar is automatically a member of 
the British Indian Association, even if in certain cases the amount of land 
revenue which he pays falls below^ the figure of Bs. 5,000 per annum. 
He caimot cease to be a member of that association so long as he holds 
his taluq, and his membersliip of it and the existence of the association 
itself, is statutorily recognized. The Agra Association has also recently 
been accorded statutory recognition. But it is admittedly in its early stages, 
its membership is fluid (for a member can in certain circumstances resign 
on giving a year’s notice), and the general level of wealth of its members, is 
hardly comparable with that of the taluqdars of Oudh. The taluqdars, in 
these circumstances, strongly urged upon us that in view of the fact 
that the field from which members of the Agra Association may be 
recruited is being constantly circumscribed owing to the continual 
subdivision of estates and the consequent reduction in , the land revenue 
payable each year, there is a real risk that in a relatively short period 
of time a large number of members of that Association will cease , to 
qualify for membership of the Association, or will qualify in respect of 
holdings the land revenue of which is very small indeed. 

Original recommendation of the local Government. 

402. The recommendation originally put forward to us by the local 
Government, with the concurrence of their Proxdncial Advisory Con- 
ference (of which, hovrever, no taluqdar was a member and the proceed- 
ings of which were confidential) was that out of the six seats, three 
should be allotted to the taluqdars of Oudh and three to the Zamindars’. 
Association of Agra. The publication of this recommendation, which 
had been formulated, as we understand, without any consultation with 
or notification to thp taluqdars, produced a strong remonstrance from 
the members of the British Indian Association, supported by elaborate 
documentary e\’idence designed to show that their claims to retain as a 
minimum the number of seats which they enjoy under the present 
constitution were incontestable. 
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revenue between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 is no fewer than 421, as com- 
pared witb 244 in the case of the British Indian Association. 

Our recommendations. 

407. As stated above, this very difficult question has received our 
closest attention. We have discussed it with witnesses representing both 
parties, and, at great length, with the local Groverument, and we have 
had the advantage of hearing both sides, both orally and on paper, in 
detail. Leaving aside for the moment the arguments advanced by the 
taluqdars and briefly summarised in paragraph 401 above — arguments 
which indubitably must carry very great weight — ^we are impressed 
by the general difierence in the composition of these two associations. 
There is some dispute as to the relative strength of either, but it 
appears probable that the Zamindars’ Association has a total member- 
ship of about 600 who pay a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 per annum or 
over, and the British Indian Association (omitting 38 members who 
were stated to pay a land revenue of less than Rs. 5,000) a membership of 
about 379. 

Were we to apply the standards ordinarily applied to consti- 
tuencies reserved for landholders, the members of either of these bodies 
would have a substantial claim to inclusion in the electorate. We are 
nevertheless of opinion that, in the case of the United Provinces, the gene- 
ral criterion of being a great landlord must, given the very great wealth, 
the importance, and the large numbers, of the persons concerned, be 
somewhat different from that in other provinces. We have in these cir- 
cumstances reached the conclusion, on a full examination of the case as 
a whole, that justice will be done if the taluqdars retain as at present 
the four seats allotted to them, and if the remaining two seats are 
assigned to the Agra Zamindars’ Association. We consider however 
that the electorate in both associations should in future be confined 
to persons paying a land revenue of not less than Rs. 10,000 per 
annum. The effect will be to confine the electorate for all the seats 
now under consideration to the great territorial landlords who were 
alone in view when these seats were created, and when their retention 
was under consideration, and who hold a substantial stake, and occupy 
a position in the province without parallel elsewhere. The risk that in the 
subdivision of estates the electors in the Agra Zamindars’ constituency 
will in many eases after a lapse of years either cease to possess the necessary 
financial qualification, or possess only the minimum financial quali- 
fication, will be greatly reduced by fixing the franchise limit at Rs. 10,000 
as we propose : while the operation of that limit will ensure that the 
electorates for the British Indian and the Agra seats are composed 
substantially of individuals of the same general standing. 

Method of election. 

408. There is general agreement that election should be through 
associations, and we accept the view that the taluqdari seats should be 
filled by the British Indian Association as at present, and that the seats 
assigned to Agra should be filled by the Agra Zamindars’ Association. 
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Agra zamindars in their respective provinces, should be the deciding 
•factor. Their opinion at that stage inclined to the view that the really 
important point was numbers. The suggestion was made to the Agra 
•Zamindars’ Association, which had a membership in the general neigh- 
bourhood of 550, that they should reduce the qualifying figure for mem- 
bership of their association from Es. 5,000 to T?s. 2,500 land revenue per 
-annum — a suggestion which the association appears at that time to have 
been ready to accept — and so increase their membership to some thousands. 
Andit>\ as on the assumption that if the land revenue qualification was so 
lowered the strength of the Agra Zamindars’ Association would probably 
approach something in the neighbourhood of 2,000, as against some 379 
members of the Taluqdars’ Association (the membersliip of which, owing 
to its constitution, did not admit of any increase and was not afiected 
by the amount of land revenue paid by an individual), that the local Gov- 
ernment expressed the view that, considering the very much .larger 
membership of the Agra Zamindars’ Association, it would be reasonable that 
three seats instead of two should be allotted to them. That expression 
of opinion, which had not been withdravm, although no action had been 
taken on it, was still on record when the time of the delimitation of 
constituencies approached, and on the matter being considered by the 
Provincial Advisory Conference, on wliich, while the Agra zamindars 
were represented, there was no representative of the taluqdars of Oudh, 
they recommended that the seats should be divided in equal propor- 
tions. The local Government accepted their recommendation. 

406. In the light of the representations received from the taluqdars 
of Oudli consequent on the publication of the provincial delimitation 
proposals, the local Government felt on further consideration that the 
question was one of such complexity and such difficulty,’ and one raising 
such serious issues in the United Provinces, that a general review of it 
was called for. As a result of that review, they reached the conclusion 
by a majority that the criterion must be quality and not numbers, that 
the historic standing, the great wealth and the special position of the 
taluqdars in relation to Oudh justified the allocation to them of four 
seats, and that having regard to the undesirability of disturbing the 
stalits qvo unless a decisive case had been established for departing from 
it, to the still somewhat experimental character of the Agra Zarnindars’ 
Association, the lower level of wealth of its members, the very recent date 
of its establishment and the challenge to its position advanced by another 
association of zamindars in the Agra province, the allocation of two seats 
to them would meet the claims of justice. From one representation 
supplied to us, it would appear that of the members of the British Indian 
Association, no fewer than 23 pay Es. 1 laldi land revenue or over as 
against 8 in the Zamindars’ Association. There are 27 who pay land 
revenue between Es. 60,000 and Es. 1 lakh as against 17 in the’ Agra 
Association ; there are 18 who pay land revenue between Es. 40,000 and 
Es. ^,000 as against 11 ; 20 who pay land revenue between Es. 20,000 
^d Es. 30,000 as against 28 ; and 22 who pay land revenue between 
Es. 10,000 and Es. 20,000 as against 64. The number of persons, on the 
other hand, who belong to the Agra Zamindars’ .^sociation and pay land 
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,, Qualifications- of electors. 

413. The existing qualification for a voter in the constituencies other 
than that reserved for Tumandars is being the owner of land assessed to 
land revenue of not less than Rs. 500 per annum, or an assignee of land 
revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 500 per annum, and being on the 
electoral roll of the constituency, all four constituencies being regarded 
as one for this purpose. The local Government recommend that this 
should be retained ; and we accept their recommendation. 

Bihar. 

Distribution of seats : Our recommendation. 

414. Four seats are reserved for representatives of the great land- 
holders in Bihar. Under the existing constitution, one of these seats is 
allotted to each of the four Commissioners’ divisions in Patna, 
Tirhut, Bhagalpur and Chota Nagpur. The local Government recom- 
mend that this arrangement should be continued and we accept their 
view. 


Qualifications of electors ; Our recommendation. 

415. The existing qualification for electors in the landholders’ consti- 
tuency is assessment in the case of the Chota Nagpur Division to land 
revenue of Rs. 6,000 per annum, or to local cess of not less than Rs. 500 
per annum, and in the case of the remaining three Divisions to land- 
revenue of Rs. 4,000, or local cess of not less than Rs. 1,000. The local 
Government consider that these qualifications have worked well and 
recommend their retention. But they propose that in future tenure 
holders as well as proprietors should be included in the electoral roll 
instead of proprietors only as at present. We accept their recommenda- 
tion. 

Tke Central Provinces. 

The present arrangement. 

416. Three scats are allotted to landholders in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The existing franchise qualification for those seats, one of 
which falls to Berar and two to the Central Provinces, is in the case of the 
Central Provinces constituencies the holding of agricultural land in 
proprietary right, the holding of a hereditary title recognised by Govern- 
ment, the ownership of certain classes of estate, and the holding in pro- 
prietary right of land assessed to a land revenue or kamiljama of not less 
than' Rs. 3,000 per annum. The qualifications for the Berar seat are the 
holding of a- hereditary title recognised by the Government, and the holding, 
in other than tenancy right, ‘of land assessable to an amount of laud 
revenue which is in some cases Rs. 500 per annum and in others 
Rs. 1,000. 

Proposals of local Government and our recommendation. 

417. The local Government recommend that the existing franchise 
qualification should be ' retained; The Provincial Committee, by a 
majority, share their view. We regard it as important that'the seats set 
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' Qualifications of 'electors. 

409. The qualifications of electors will be membership in the one 
case of the British Indian Association, and in the other of the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association, and assessment to a land revenue of not less 
than Rs. 10,000 per annum. 

The Punjab. 

Distribution of the seats. 

410. Under the present constitution four seats are allotted to land- 
holders in the Punjab Provincial Legislative Council, one of which has to 
be filled by a Tmnandar. The Indian Pranchise Committee recom- 
mended the retention of the existing landholders’ seats in this, as in 
other provinces. His Majesiy’s Government, however, in the Communal 
Award decided to allot five seats to landholders in the Punjab, and they 
indicated in the footnote to the award that of these five seats one would 
be reserved for a Tumandar and that the remaining four seats would be 
filled from special constituencies with joint electorates. They remarked 
that it was probable from the distribution of the electorate that the 
members returned would be one Hindu, one Sikh and two Muhammadans. 

The Tumandars constituency. 

411. No difSculty arises about the seat allotted to the Tumandars 
since the electorate is in effect prescribed by paragraph 4 of Schedule V 
of the Government of India Act, which lays down that in the Punjab 
one seat shall be filled by a Tumandar. The electors in this constituency 
will be such persons as are recognised by Government as Tumandars, or 
as may be performing the duties of a Tumandar with the sanction of 
Government. 

Proposals of ike local Government. 

412. The proposals submitted to us by the local Government for the 
filling of the remaining, four seats allotted to landholders will, we are in- 
formed, be likely, as anticipated in the Communal Award, to result in the 
return of one Hindu, one Sikh and two Muhammadan members, election 
being in joint electorates. The detailed allocation of these seats proposed 
by the local Government is as follows : — 

(i) The Ambala division and the districts of Kangra, Hoshiarpur, 
Jullundur and Gurdaspur ; . . 

(m) The districts of Lahore, Aniritsar, Sialkot, ■ Sheikhupura, 
Perozepur and Ludhiana ; ' ' ' 

{iii) The Rawalpindi Division and the districts of Gujranwala 
and Jhang ; , , ' ■ . . • , 

. M The .districts. of Montgomery, Lyallpur, Multan, Muzaffar- 
garh. and Dera Ghazi Khan. , ., , . . ' 

We regard the cbristituehcies proposed by ' the local Government 
as suitable and we recommend ’therh for adoption. ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' 
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included in the electorate. So far as we can judge, the proposals of the 
local Government are generally suitable and we recommend them for 
adoption. 


Smv. 

The distribution of the seats. 

420. There are two seats set aside for landholders in Sind. Of these 
seats, one is claimed by the Sind Jagirdars, but their claim was not sup- 
ported by the Provincial Committee, which did not consider that it was 
justified by their relative number and importance. The Committee in 
these circumstances recommended, and the local Government agreed, 
that the two seats should be allotted to two constituencies representing 
Lower Sind and Upper Sind respectively. This recommendation was not, 
however, unanimous, and one member of the Committee asked that in 
substitution for the two constituencies a single dual member constituency 
should be formed, on the grotmd that it was only in this way that the 
Jagirdars would have an opportunity of securing representation, or that 
a Hindu or Parsee could be elected by the combined vote of non-Muslims. 

Our recommendation. 

421. We investigated this subject in some detail in the course of our 
visit to Karachi, and, apart from discussion with the Provincial Committee 
and the local Government, we heard witnesses regarding it. We are 
of opinion, in the light of the evidence tendered to us, that the right course 
is to create one dual member constituency to cover the whole of Sind, 
and we recommend this course for adoption. Our recommendation is 
based not only on the views of the Hindu minority in the Provincial 
Committee, but also on the grounds urged by Muhammadan witnesses (one 
of whom was a member of the Bombay Government for over thirteen 
years) who were emphatic in their protest against single-member consti- 
tuencies, on the ground that their adoption would deprive the Jagirdars 
of any chance of representation, and that this would be injurious to 
their interests, as they have a large stake in the province, and their 
interests are in conflict with those of the Zemindars. 

The qualification of electors in the constituencies is at present 
liabflity to payment of land revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000 per 
a nnum . The local Goveriunent propose to retain this qualification, and 
we accept their view. 
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aside for the representation of landholders should be filled by represen- 
tatives of landholders of definite standing in the country, and we are of 
opinion that if this end is to be attained it would be unwise to reduce the 
existing franchise qualification. We have considered representations 
addressed to us by the Central Provinces Zamindars’ Association in which 
they ask that a seat should be reserved for them, but in the light of dis- 
cussion with the local Government we do not consider that their case has 
been established. In these circumstances we accept the view of the local 
Govermnent ; and we recommend in agreement with them that, as at 
present, one of the seats should be allotted to Berar and two to the Central 
Provinces. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Pro'posals of the local Government. 

418. Two seats are reserved for landholders in the North-West Frontier 
Province. Under the existing constitution one of these seats is . allotted 
to the landholders of Peshawar district, the other to the landholders of 
the districts of Hazara, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail IChan. The 
local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee, unanimously recommended the retention of these constituencies 
and we accept their view. 

The existing franchise qualification in these constituencies is 
substantially liability to payment of land revenue of not less than Es. 250 
per annum, or being the recipient of a muajih, inam," barat or pension 
sanctioned by orders passed in settlement operations. The local Govern- 
ment do not recommend any change in these qualifications and we agree 
that they may be retained. 


OrISpSA. 

Proposals of (he local Government. 

419. Two seats are allotted to the great landholders in Orissa. The 
local Government recommend that one of these seats should be assigned 
to the district of Cuttack, including the Angul sub-division, together with 
the district of Balasore. They would assign the second seat to the 
districts of Puri, Sambalpur (including the area to be transferred to this 
district from the Central Provinces), and the Khondmals sub-division, 
with the addition of the area to be transferred from Madras to the new 
province of Orissa. The efiect is to give one seat to the landholders 
of the northern part of the province, and the other to the landholders 
of the southern part of the province. We regard these proposals as 
suitable. 

The qualification recommended by the local Government, in 
agreement ^th their Provincial Franchise Committee, for electors is land 
revenue of Es. 3,000 per annum, or liability to road or public works cess 
ol not less than Es. 500 per annum. In addition tenure holders or sub- 
proprietors who pay a cess of not less than Es. 500 per annum will be 
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well wortii quoting : “ We are satisfied that the method of representation 

through Associations has worked fairly satisfactorily in the past and we 
recommend that it should be continued in the future In the Govern- 
ment of India Act, v^hile it is expressly enacted that, so far as the 
Federal Legislative Assembly is concerned, the representation should be 
through Associations, it is noteworthy that there is no similar peremptory 
provision as regards provincial Assembhes. It has, however, been our 
endeavour to recognise wherever possible, well-established chambers of 
commerce as electoral constituencies. As stated to us by the Madras 
Provincial Delimitation Committee, “ If commercial interests are to be 
adequately represented in the Legislature, the member for the commerce 
constituency ought to be in a position to speak with the authority of a 
representative chamber or association behind him The representation 
of Commerce and Industry, the Indian Franchise Committee observes, 
is functional representation, and it is with a view to making expert know- 
ledge available in the legislatures, on economic matters of a technical 
character, that special as opposed to general constituencies have been 
created. It is only through recognition of Associations, that the return 
of men of weight, qualified to give expert advice on intricate com- 
mercial and industrial questions, can be secured. For an organised body 
can focus commercial opinion, and a member returned by such a body 
represents the corporate and the collective view of the commercial 
community. Moreover, the member that is returned is sent to the 
legislature, “ with a mandate from an authority which remains com- 
petent to enforce it ' 

But at the same time, it is important to bear in mind that only sucn 
associations shordd be recognised as would, on account of their well- 
established nature and standing, be in a position to return members 
possessed of real ability, capable of ofiering expert advice on important 
economic and commercial questions. In some provinces, one of om: 
difficulties has been to choose such bodies as satisfy these tests, out of a 
relatively large number of conflicting and rival associations. Another 
principle we have borne in mind is, to concentrate in forming a consti- 
tuency, wherever possible, upon a single weU organised association and 
avoid combining a number of unrelated organisations with di%’ergent and 
(iften opposing interests. 

425.. We -shall now briefly set forth where, and to what extent, the 
local ••ircumstances of particular provinces have compelled us to depart 
from these principles, to which, in the main, we have adhered. 

In the United Provinces there is only one seat available, to represen- 
tatives of Indian Commerce, and two rival chambers have claimed it, 
each to the' exclusion of the other. To negative the claim of either 
would gravely’ imperil the interests of the Indian commercial com- 
munity. In fact, but for a factious spirit, which keeps these two asso- 
ciations apart, it would have been natural and proper for them to amal- 
gamate and" claim the seat. The United Provinces Chamber of Com- 
merce lakes its stand on its being the olider of the two bodies, whereas the 
Merchant’s Chamber, United Provinces, which represents a large capital 
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422. The «mimber of seats allotted to oommerce and allied inteirests in 
the existing provincial Legislatures, excluding. Burma, is 47 ; of these, 45 
are filled by election, and two by nomination. The number has been raised 
by the Government of India Act to 56 and the system of nomination has 
been totally abolished. The following table shows at a glance, the 
distribution of seats among the .various provinces, first under the existing 
arrangement, and secondly, under the reformed constitution. 



• Under the • 

Under the 

Province. 

existing 

reformed 

Madi-as 

arrangement . 

fi . 

constitution. 

6 

Beneal 

16 ‘ 

19 

United Provinces 

3 

S 

Assam 

' . 6 , 

11 

Punjab 

2 ' 

' , 1 

Central Provinces and Berar . . . . 

3 

2 

Bihai' and Orissa 

*4 

r 4 Bihar. 

b 1 Orissa.. 

Bombay (including Sind) 

*8 '■ 

^ 1 Bombay. 

2 Sind. 



423. A comparison of these figures shows that there has, been a 
reduction in three provinces. First Bombay has been assigned one seat 
less ; but the reduction is more apparent than real. As against the eight 
seats which , the Bombay Presidency and Sind together enjoy at present, 
they have been allotted nine seats imder the reformed constitution ; — 
Bombay, seven, and the newly constituted province of Sind, two ; there 
has thus been an increase of one. Secondly, the , Punjab has been de- 
prived of one seat, and the re<asoa for it is to, be sought in the foot-note 
at page 97 of the, White Paper, wliich says, “ the previously existing Indus- 
try Constituency was not retained in the Communal Decision and, the 
franchise for it is accordingly omitted ”. Lastly, as regards the Central 
Provinces and Berar, the Indian Franchise Comniittee recommended the 
abolition of the seat reserved for miiiing, oh the ground that there was 
no active mining interest in the province, The Act has ' accordingly 
reduced the number of seats from three to two. 

Method of representation . 

424. One question of paramount importance has, first to be considered. 
In the Report of the Southborough Committee, it is stated, “ the method 
of representation through Associations has worked well in the past, and 
shoifid be continued in the future ”. The- Indian Franchise Committee 
similarly recognises the importance of organised bodies and makes a 
recommendation to the same effect. The passage from their Report is 

* Wljcro one .‘seat in eacli province is at present filled by nomination. 
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The composition of the electorate. 

427. We no-w turn to another question, of equal importance. In cases 
where the membership of a single chamber, or of one of two or more 
such chambers, is the basis for admission to the electorate, would it not 
be desirable to insist, in addition, upon the voter being a person, 

{a) engaged in trade, commerce or industry, and 

(&) possessing a certain minimum financial qualification ? 

428. Pirst as regards {a), some associations, it has been brought to our 
notice, admit as members, men who obviously have no connection with 
trade, commerce or industry. Their rules seem on purpose designed 
to include as members, men who have attained distinction in other 
spheres of life, such as arts and sciences. Indeed, they take pride in the 
fact, that distinguished scientists and professors, lawyers and landlords, 
have, by joining them enhanced their prestige. The representation of 
Commerce, as already stated, being functional in nature, it seems wrong, 
in principle, that such men should be allowed to take part in choosing 
a member to represent what is essentially a special interest. In the 
case of a certain chamber (and this we understand is by no means a soli- 
tary exception), a practising lawyer not only had for about fourteen years, 
the direction of its affairs, first as secretary and later as president, but in 
the legislature filled the seat assigned to the constituency comprising the 
chamber in question. If the special electorate is to retain its essential 
character, it is of great importance to exclude from voting, persons not 
actively engaged in trade or commerce, or industry. 

429. Then, as regards {h), if the character of the electorate is not to be 
materially altered, it is also necessary to insist upon the possession by the 
voter, of a certain minimum financial qualification. I^Tiere two or more 
chambers are combined, each of them is interested in inflating its mem- 
bership, by admitting persons of inferior status and thus upsetting the 
balance of the constituency. Even where no combination is suggested, 
if the representation is to serve its purpose, it is necessary to check the 
entry into the electorate of men of doubtful financial standing or status. 
As regards the actual qualification to be prescribed, the proposal that 
has had'the greatest measure of support is that, 

(1) in the case of incorporated companies, they should possess a 

paid up capital of not less than Rs. 1 lakh, and 

(2) in the case of firms or individuals, they should have been, in 

any one of the five income-tax years immediately preceding 
the preparation of the electoral roll, assessed to income-tax 
on an income of not less than Rs. 10,000. 

The part of the foregoing rule relating to firms and individuals, has been 
so framed as not to exclude any person with a substantial trade interest. 
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and varied interests, can hardly be ignored. We have recommended below 
that they should be combined to form a single constituency, and the 
justification for this proposal lies in the fact, that, although in name they 
are two different bodies, they represent in actual fact almost identical 
interests, presenting no divergence and no conflict. Indications are 
not wanting that the effect of our recommendation may be to produce at 
no distant date a merger of these two associations. 

In another province, Sind, the quest on of combining different asso- 
ciations arose, but the combination there proposed was of half a dozen or 
more unrelated bodies, with conflicting and dissimilar interests. The 
only course open to us in such circumstances, was to fix the qualifica- 
tion not with reference to the membership of a chamber, but on the basis 
of financial stability and standing, such as that indicated e.g., by 
payment of income-tax. 

In three provinces, Assam, the Central Provinces and Berar, and 
Orissa, owing to the absence of organised associations, we have not been 
able to recommend the membership of any chamber as an appropriate 
qualification. 

Besides the cases to which we have referred, two further excep- 
tions remain to be noticed. The first relates to our recommendation, 
in conformity with that made by the Indian Franchise Committee, to 
amalgamate for the purpose of returning representatives, the two 
European commercial bodies in Madras, viz., the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce and the Madras Trades Association. Tlie second exception is 
of a more important character, relating as it does, to the combination of 
four different bodies in the Punjab — a measure calculated to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of Indian and European commerce to the only 
seat available to the province. 


Basis reco7nniended for cormncrcial represe^itation. 

426. To sum up, subject to the few exceptions mentioned above, we 
have throughout proceeded upon the footing, as already stated. 

First, that the membership of an association should be deemed a 
more appropriate qualification. 

Secondly, that out of a number of competing bodies, such alone 
should be selected as truly represent substantial commercial 
interests, and 

Thirdly, that w should concentrate on a single authoritative 
body, wherever possible, and avoid in any event combining 
unrelated or dissimilar organisations. 
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chamber and of those affiliated bodies, present great divergence in regard 
to admission and membership fees, the latter being much lower in the 
case of the affiliated bodies. It is open to indi^ddual members of the 
affiliated bodies, if they so desire, to become members in their oAvn 
right of the central chamber. We therefore strongly recommend that 
no association affiliated to a chamber "which forms the whole, or part, of 
a commercial constituency shall have more than one vote. 

Residential qualification. 

433. Another condition we have prescribed is that an elector shall 
either reside, or have a place of business, within the province. In the 
case of a provincial seat, it stands to reason that only such persons as 
have a stake in the pro"vince should be allowed to’take part in the return- 
ing of a representative. This recommendation, we may note, accords, 
not only with the opinion of the local Governments that have chosen to 
express themselves on the point, but also "nith the "view of the South- 
borough Committee, who reported as follows : " the regulation should 
contain a pro'vdsion that the electors have a place of business within the 
pro"vince 

Companies, firms : representatives. 

434. Our next recommendation relates to the representation "Rffiero 
the electors happen to be firms, companies or similar groups of persons. 
The Indian Franchise Committee observe that “ frequent changes in the 
personnel of partners, directors or managers may result in disenfranchising 
many fi.rms at the time when an election takes place. It is suggested 
that the name of the firm should appear on the electoral roil, and that 
the firm should depute some one to act on its behalf in an electoral capa- 
city ”. Two important methods of overcoming this difficulty have 
been suggested. The Bombay Government propose that a person shall 
be empowered to vote on behalf of a company or firm “ if on the date 
on which the. poll is taken, he is entitled to exercise the rights and pri- 
■\dleges on behalf of and in the name of such firm or company \ This 
provision is open to two objections. First, the choice of the individual 
entitled to vote, is postponed to the polling date. How is the polling 
officer to determine whether the man chosen satisfies the requirements 
laid down in the rules or not ? Then again, if a person desires 
to challenge the legal competence of the deputy, what possible 
opportimity has been afforded him ? Secondly, the rule is capable 
of being construed as limiting the field of selection of deputies, as 
in the case of a firm, to its partners alone, a restriction which in 
actual working is likely to produce great hardship. Turning to the 
Bengal Government, the rule they propose is also open to attack. Under 
that rule (taking the case of a firm), any person may vote on its behalf 
who is authorised by the firm by “ power of attorney or letter of procura- 
tion ”, in other words, the firm may choose to confer the authority in ques- 
tion on any person whatever his standing or status, though ordinarily 
he is incapable of representing it or acting as its agent. And, what is 
more important, it follows as a corollary, that such a person, being in the 
list of voters, becomes automatically qualified to be a candidate. 
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on the mere groimd that his business has in some years been either a iosinf; 
concern or not yielded a sufficient profit. 

In Bdiar, the Central Province Assam, and Orissa, we recommend 
the financial qualifications described in the Appendices to our Report, 

The ioicome-tax qualification. 

430. The question arises as regards the income-tax qualification, how 
is the polling officer to ascertain that the voter satisfies the prescribed 
test ? Neither the demand served upon him, nor the receipt granted to 
him, at present discloses the head or categories of income which have been 
assessed to the tax. It is therefore necessary, and we accordingly recom- 
mend, that a rule should be enacted, that the income-tax authorities if 
so desired by the assessee should indicate on a receipt granted to him the 
amount of income derived from trade, commerce, or industry, on which 
he has been assessed to income-tax. 

431. In this coimection we must point out that with the internal affairs 
of a chamber we have no concern, for they are matters which 
relate purely to dome.stic administration. Nothing that we recommend, 
therefore, impairs the integrity of any commercial body whatsoever, it 
being at perfect liberty to admit to its membership, sucli persons, whether 
scientists or politicians, as it cbooses. We are concerned only with the 
formation of co mm ercial electorates — ^such as will truly reflect organised 
commercial opinion, free from extraneous influence. We have, therefore 
provided that, while as regards admission of niembers, the discretion 
of a chamber remains uncontrolled or unfettered, for electoral purposes, 
such members only as fulfil the tests laid down shall be en- 
franchised. 

Affiliated Associations. 

432. There is yet another matter to which attention must be drawn. 
In provinces, such as Madras, where, out of a number of bodies clamour- 
ing for recognition, we have been constrained to pick out as most suit- 
able, one particular association, the question arises what is to be the 
position of the excluded bodies ? While a few of them already enjoy 
affiliation to the selected chamber, the interests of trade and commerce 
demand that no bona fide trade association should be refused admission. 
This we particularly mentioned, for instance, to the Southern T-ndi.T: 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras, wliich under our recommendation is a com- 
merce constituency. In compliance with our suggestion, this Chamber 
has undertaken so to alter its Memorandum of Association as to give every 
opportunity for the affiliation of other bona fide commercial organisations. 

The affiliated associations ei Jnjpothesi, are relatively less important 
bodies, — possibly, in some cases consisting of retail traders, as dis- 
tinguished from those engaged in wholesale business ; but a single 
affiliated body may so inflate its membership as to/swamp the constitu- 
ency. It is therefore essential that there should be adequate provision 
against the flooding of a constituency. In fact, the rules of the parent 
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Madras. 


Proposals of the local Government, 


139. Six seats have been allotted tmder the Act to representatives 
of commerce and alhed interests in this province. The present nnmber 
in the existing council is also six and the distribution is as follows : — 

■NTo. of 
seats. 

fMadras Chamber of Commerce . . . . . . 2 

European . . -< JIadras Trades Association . , . . . . ] 

[^Madras Planters . . . . . . . . 1 


Indian 


f Southern India Chamber of Commerce 

i ' • . 

[_hIattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association 


1 

] 


The Indian Franchise Committee, though recognising the diversity 
of interests between trade and commerce, observe that the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association have agreed 
to combine for the purpose of returning representatives, and recommend 
. the amalgamation of these two bodies, with a view to forming a single 
constituency. The Government of Madras originally proposed the 
continuance of the existing electorates subject to this one slight modi- 
fication. 

- * 440. In regard to Indian Commerce, however, the Government’s 

ultimate reco mm endation was, that along with the South Indian Chamber 
of Cbrnmerce and the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, should be 
combined a third body known- as the Andhra Chamber of Commerce and 
that the three Associations together should jointly return two members to 
represent Indian commercial interests. 

441, Shortly put, the distribution finally proposed by the Government 
is as follows ; — 


European 


Indian 


'The Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and 

The Madras Trades Association 


-combined 


The Madras Planters 


^The Sontherii India Cbambei of 
Commerce 

and 

. . The E'attukkott.ai Nagaratliar’s ^combined 
A.s.sociation j 

and j 

^The Andhra Chamber of Commerce J 


No. of 
seats. 


3 


1 


2 


442. As regards the representation of Indian commerce, there has been 
a great divergence of opinion. The local Government’s final proposal 
differs from its original suggestion ; as regards the Provincial Dehmitation 
MC154IDC(WOP) M 
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Our recommendation. 

435. In making oiur recommendation, we have steered clear of 
these two sets of difficulties. Under our proposal, 

First, the names of the deputies shall be entered in the electoral 
roU as representatives entitled to vote. This ensures that 
the deputies’ credentials are beyond question, as it may be 
presumed, that any challenge, if made, has been disallowed. 

Secondly, we have provided that as many as three representatives 
may be nominated, any one of whom, but not more than 
one, may be entitled to vote. This mitigates the incon- 
venience referred to by the Indian Franchise Committee, 
connected with the “ frequent changes in personnel of part- 
ners, directors or managers”. 

'i’hirdly, we have provided that in the case of a non-member re- 
presentative, he should be a person authorised to sign the 
name of the company or the firm as the case may be, in its 
ordinary course of business. This would efiectually shut 
out outside agents such as solicitors, who, armed with autho- 
rity for the occasion only, may claim to represent the firm 
or the company. 

Miscellaneous. 

(a) Registering and Returning Officers. 

436. A few minor points remain to be considered : 

Where associations have been prescribed as constituencies, the ques- 
tion has been raised whether they should be permitted to conduct their 
own elections, or the Government should conduct them. We recom- 
mend that the Eegistering and Returning Officers should be Government 
servants. As the Bombay Government say in a note forwarded to us 
“ if the Committee’s suggestion to prescribe additional franchise quali- 
fications with a view to restrict the electorate in these constituencies to 
c(jrtain classes of members is adopted, it appears desirable that the regis- 
tering and Returning Officers should be Government servants, so as to 
ensure that the restrictions are duly enforced by the authorities respon- 
sible for the preparation of the rolls and the conduct of elections ”. 

(b) Method of voting. 

437. On the question whether voting should be in person or by postal 
ballot, we recommend that to suit the varying needs and conditions of 
the different provinces, a pro\asion should be made in the Order in Council 
enabling the local Government or the Governor in his discretion to pre- 
scribe the necessary rules. This seems to be sound in principle and is in 
conformity with the view expressed to us by the Bombay Government. 

(c) The position of non-BritisTi subjects. 

438. As regards the competence of foreign subjects to vote or to hold 
a seat, in a commerce constituency, the rule prescribed by us, which is 
contained in the Appendix to this Chapter on page 177 is self-explanatory, 
and accords with the view which has been generally favoured before us; 
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The Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

447. First, as regards the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, it 
was established m 1909, being the first Indian Chamber in the province, 
and the third such Chamber in the whole of India. Its membership is 
large and varied ; it has been from time to time accorded representation 
on various pub he and quasi-pubhe bodies. Since the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Beforms, when its claim to separate representation on the Legislature was 
first recognised, it has been sending a representative to the Legislative 
Council. Its representative character has been recognised by the Indian 
Franchise Committee, and in the White Paper. The local Government 
originally recommended this body for recognition as a separate and in- 
dependent constituency and so did the Provincial Delimitation Com- 
mittee. Three matters requiring consideration in regard to its working 
have been brought to om notice. First, that under its Articles of As- 
sociation, its membership is limited to 500, thus making the criticism 
possible that it is “ a close corporation ”. But it has been urged that this 
provision is of a formal character, having been enacted to meet the 
requirements of a certain section of the Indian Companies Act. However, 
the Chamber has undertaken to remove this apparent defect and has 
placed before us correspondence to show that some steps are being taken 
in this direction. Secondly, the Chamber must be required so to frame its 
Articles of Association as to facihtate the affihation of genuine Indian 
commercial and trade organisations. Thirdly, it is urged by the local 
Government, as a reason for negativing the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, that no arrangement should be accepted which would enable the 
Nattukkottai Chetty community, as it has been enabled in the past, to 
capture the seat allotted to this chamber also. We agree with the 
Government that this is a possible abuse and we therefore recommend 
that no member of the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s community should be 
eligible as an elector or candidate for the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce constituency. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the Chair- 
man of the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, has in express terms 
stated in writing that he agrees to this condition. Subject to these 
proposals, which would have the effect of removing the minor defects 
adverted to by the Provincial Committee, we agree with its recommenda- 
tion, that the Southern India Chamber of Commerce should be allowed 
to retain the separate representation which it has been enjoying. 

The NattuTclcottai Nagarathar’s Association. 

448. Then, as regards the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, the 
main criticism directed against it is, that it is a commimal organisation, 
its membership being restricted to the Nattukkottai Nagarathars alone. 
But they form a distinct, influential, and wealthy banking community, 
with a special history and tradition, having built up an indigenous banking 
system most perfectly organised. Their Association has till now enjoyed 
representation for about twenty-five years, either by'nomination or election, 
in the legislature. In the report of the Indian Franchise Committee 
the retention of this constituency is recommended. The Government 
originally proposed that this body should be retained as a separate and 
independent electorate, and this proposal was approved by the Provincial 

m2 
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Committee, its ultimate recommendation is opposed to its first and 
second proposals. The Committee consistently recommended the re- 
tention of the present two constituencies : viz., (1) The Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce and (2) The Nattuldco'ttai Nagarathar’s Association, 
and supported its recommendations by cogent reasons. 

The questions for decision. 

443. Three questions arise for decision. 

First . — ^Is it proper in an advanced province like Madras to 
adopt a qualification determined only with reference to. the 
payment of income-tax or some other similar pecuniary 
criterion 1 

Second . — ^Is the Government’s proposal to combine the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce with the two existing constituencies : 
viz., the Southern India Chamber of Commerce and the 
Nattuldmttai Nagarathar’s Association, based on any sound 
reasons ? 

Third . — Has a sufficient case been made out for depriving the last 
mentioned two bodies of the right of separate representation 
which they at present enjoy 1 

444. As regards the first question, the advantages of the seat being 
filled by a member representing an organised body possessing a definite 
character, instead of by scattered units with widely differing and diverse 
interests, have already been set out. In tliis proAnnce, representation has 
hitherto been tlirough associations, and it would be a distinctl)'’ retro- 
grade step now to recommend a system, the disadvantages of which are 
obvious. That the Indian commercial commimity in the province is 
fully alive to the importance of organised bodies, is evident from the fact 
that, as many as tv^ enty-two commercial associations have been mentioned 
in connection with the electorate in question. In our opinion therefore, 
membership of a recognised body is, in respect of this province, a neces- 
sary qualification. 

The Andhra Chamber of Commerce. 

445. The second question relates to the claim of the Andlira 
Chamber of Commerce to recognition. It is difficult to conceive why 
this body, out of the twenty odd associations in the province, has been 
singled out for preferential treatment. This Chamber came into 
existence recently, in or about 1928, and it is admitted that since 
the 1st of J uly 1931 it has ceased to function. There has been continual 
default in regard to the filing of the balance sheets, and even the 
account books of the association for the whole period up to the 31st 
of December 1934 are reported to be missing. In these circumstances 
it is impossible to accede to the Government’s recommendation. 

446. There remain the claims of the two bodies ; — 

(1) The Southern India Chamber of Commerce, and 

(2) The Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association. 
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We recognise the force of the criticism, but are not prepared to upset 
the communal balance indicated in the Communal Award to the extent 
of depriving the European community of this seat. However, in view 
of the facts brought to our notice, we suggested to the Bombay 
Government the desirabihty of transferring the seat in question to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce constituency, and the local Government 
have approved of our suggestion. We accordingly recommend that the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Trades Association should be 
combined for the purpose of returning their quota of representatives in the 
Council, one seat being reserved for the Trades Association in a three 
member constituency. With this modification, the Bombay Government’s 
scheme for filling the six of the seven seats mentioned above, is accepted. 

462. As regards the seventh seat, the Bombay Government, on the 
unanimous recommendation of the Divisional Commissioners, and the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee, propose that the seat up till now 
filled by nomination to represent the Cotton Trade, should be assigned 
to the East India Cotton Association, but on an elective basis. The 
Indian Franchise Committee, in paragraphs 317 and 327 of their Report, 
recommend the retention of this seat for representing the Cotton Trade, 
but add that the system of nomination should be replaced by election. 
That the interests of the Cotton Trade demand separate representation, 
cannot be and has not been questioned. The only point that the 
Provincial Committee and the local Government had to consider was, 
whether the seat was to be allotted to the Bast India Cotton Association 
or to be assigned as an extra seat to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
which rmdertook to earmarlc it for the Cotton Trade. The Provincial 
Committee observe : — 

“ If an extra seat is allotted to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
to be earmarked for the Cotton Trade, the renresentative of the Cotton 
Trade so elected will represent only a small section of those concerned 
in that trade, whereas the East India Cotton Association, which is statu- 
torily entrusted with the duty of controlling the Cotton Trade, will re- 
present the interests of all persons concerned in that trade, both growers 
and dealers, Europeans as well as Indians. -We have, for these reasons, 
come to the conclusion that the East India Cotton Association has the 
best claim to represent the Cotton Trade.’’ 

This view the local Government endorse, and we unhesitatingly 
support the proposal. The nominated seat representing the Cotton 
Trade has not (as the representation of the East India Cotton Association 
points out) always been filled by a European. From the time the Cotton 
Trade was given representation until 1923, it was an Indian that was 
chosen to fill the seat ; from that year, no doubt, the nomination has 
been that of a European, and it is suggested that the footnote to the 
Communal Award, which anticipated that the seat will fall to a 
European, was perhaps due to want of this detailed information. 
However, independent of the Communal Award, which is outside our 
reference, we are satisfied that the East India Cotton Association has 
established a strong claim to one of the Commerce seats, and we accord- 
ingly accept the Bombay Government’s allocation of the seat in question. 
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Committee. In our opinion, therefore, the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’a 
Association should continue to form a separate constituency for choosing 
a representative. 

Bombay. 

449. Seven seats have been allotted to Commerce and Industry 
under the Government of India Act, in this province. In the present 
Legislative Council those interests, for the Presidency proper, are also 
.represented by seven seats, which are thus assigned. 

No. of 
seats. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce . . . . . . 2 

Bombay Trades Association ... . . . . 1 

Bombay Ifill Owners Association . . . . . . 1 

Abmedabad Owners Association . . . . 1 

Indian Mercliants Chamber and Bureau . . . . 1 

Cotton Trade (nominated) . . . . . . . . 1 


Both the Government and the Provincial Committee propose that 
no change should be made in regard to the six seats which are filled 
by election and that the five associations named above should be retained 
as constituencies. The seventh seat has been allotted to the East India 
Cotton Association. 


Proposals of tlie local Government. 

450. The following table sets out the allocation recommended by 
the local Government. 

No. of 
seats. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce . . . . . . 2 

Bombay Trades Association . . . . . . 1 

Bombay Mill Owners Association . . . . . . 1 

Abmedabad Mill Owmers Association . . , . 1 

Indian Slerchants Cliambcr . . . . . . I 

Ea.st India Cotton Association . . . . . . 1 

Our recommendation. 


451. Pirst we must observe, that, the proposal to continue represen- 
tation to the Bombay Trades Association has been the subject of some 
comment. This body, it is maintained, consists only of about 
thirly-nine members, of whom some are foreigners, and, on this ground, the 
demand is made on behalf of the Indian commercial community, that 
their representation should be strengthened by the Trades Association’s- 
seat being assigned to them. 
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Tke Government in their report observe that they have not been 
able to find, within the short period at their disposal, a basis for the 
allocation of the seats in question, other than the Communal Award. 
In view of the Government’s recommendation, receiving as it does 
strong support from the Provincial Advisory Committee, we do not feel 
at liberty, in the circumstances, to upset the communal ratio indicated 
in the footnote. 

IndAan Commerce. 

455. As regards the seats to be allotted to Indian Commerce, the 
local Government inform us as regards the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce that “ It is the doyen of Indian commercial bodies in Bengal. 
It was founded in 1887 and has a long history of useful work. Its advice 
has been readily given to Government on all references to it and it has 
the confidence of the Bengali business public. The proceedings of the 
Advisory Committee also indicate that it is the focus of Bengali 
commercial nationalism. Its membership is composed of firms which 
have their main centre of business in Bengal, and Government 
consider it appropriate that weigh tage should be given to this factor in 
allocating seats in the provincial legislature 

As regards the Marwari Association, the local Government remark, 
“ The Marwari Association is the most representative commercial body 
of the Marwari community in Calcutta, a community which has played a 
leading part in the development of commerce in Bengal. The Marwari 
Association is a long established, well organised, body which has as members 
practically every Marwari firm of substance in Calcutta. Many of its 
members have for generations been domiciled in Bengal ; but they have 
preserved their individuality as Marwaris. The Association has always 
been ready to ad^nse Government on any commercial question referred 
to it, and its influential position in public life is amply approved by the 
unanimity of the Advisory Committee in supporting its claim for conti- 
nued representation ”. 

As regards the Muslim Chamber, the local Government inform us 
that in their considered view “ The Muslim Chamber has made out a case 
for representation on the merit of its functions and importance as a com- 
mercial body. The evidence produced before the Provincial Committee 
proves that the membership of the Muslim Chamber consists of about 
eighty firms, although the Chamber was created only two years ago. The 
commercial importance of the activities of the Muslim community, 
which the Chamber represents, has been proved in the Memorandum 
and evidence they submitted to the Advisory Committee. Again, it 
has been shown in evidence that Muslim representation in other Chambers 

for which the Committee have allocated seats is insignificant The 

fact that the Muslim Chamber was registered after the issue of the com- 
munal decision has lent a certain amount of coloiir to the contention that 
the Muslim Chamber was created for the purpose of claiming a seat to the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. Actually the registration of this Chamber 
is unconnected with the new constitution. The process forming the 
Chamber has been spread over a series of years ”. 
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Bengai.. 

Present and proposed distribution, 

4:53. Nineteen seats have been allotted to Bengal under the Act to 
represent Commerce and Industry. There are 16 seats at present, 


distributed as follows ; — 

Number 

of 

Seats; 

'The Bengal Chamber of Commorco , . . . 6 

The Indian Jute Mills Association . . . . 2 

European -I The Indian Tea Association . . . . . . 1 

The Indian Mining Association . . . . 1 

The Calcutta Trades Association . . . . 'I 

j'Tho Bengal National Chamber of Commerce . . 2 

Indian . . The Bengal Marwari Association . . . . 1 

(_Thc Bengal Mahajan Sabha . . . . . . 1 


The local Government and the Provincial Advisory Committee 
have recommended that the nineteen seats should be allotted thus : — 

Number 


of 

Seats. 

'The Bengal Chamber of Commerce . . . . 7 

The Calcutta Trades Association . . . . 2 

European -< The Indian .lute Mills Association . . . . 2 

The Indian Tea Association . . . . . . 2 

^The Indian Mining Association . . . . 1 

'The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce .. 2 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha ■ . . . , . 1 

Indian . . -( 

The Marwari Association . . . . . . 1 

^The Muslim Chamber of Commerce . . . . 1 

European Commerce. 


454:. This allocation gives fourteen seats to European Commerce and 
five to Indian, and is in accordance with the indication in the footnote 
annexed to the table of the Communal Award. A member of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee took exception to this arrangement and 
pointed out, inter aha, that it was inequitable to give no representa- 
tion to the Indian J ute or Mining interests, while four seats are assigned 
to two European concerns, viz . — 

(1) The Calcutta Trades Association, and 

(2) The Indian Jute Mills Association, 

which together have a membership only of. about one hundred. 
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themselves in every way with Bengal. The criticism referred to above 
is therefore neither sound nor in point of fact well founded. 

It is stated (although the figures may be no more than an estimate) 
that the total capital represented by the Chamber is 315 crores, made up 
of 266 crores, the capital of the railways, and 79 crores, the capital of the 
other members. It is claimed that this is the only Indian Chamber (at 
any event in the province) having railways on its rolls and further that 
there Sre about a dozen trade associations, representing various trades 
and industries, affiliated to this body. Besides, this Chamber has been 
accorded representation, on the recommendation of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment, on various public bodies, and the names of nine such bodies 
are set out in the memorandum submitted by the Association. Again, 
the Chamber has been invited by the Government of Bengal to various 
conferences convened by them, to consider questions of interest 
to Indian commerce, and it has from time to tin:e rendered assistance 
to the various departments of the Government, by formulating and 
submitting its considered opinion on commercial and industrial ques- 
tions. Its tribunal of arbitration, established in 1927, is one of its 
special features, and since then, through its separate panels appointed 
to deal with different trades, the tribunal has adjudicated upon a large 
number of claims, and its awards have been enforced by the High 
Court. This body also enjoys the prmlege of issuing survey certificates 
recognised in foreign countries. Lastly, it is worthy of mention, that the 
only two Indian bodies which represent the general commercial, as 
opposed to sectional or commimal interests, are the Bengal National 
Chamber and the Indian Chamber, and whereas the former refuses 
membership to concerns having their principal place of business or head- 
•quarters outside Bengal, the Indian Chamber imposes no such restriction 
and is therefore truly representative in character. 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabh^. 


459. Then as regards the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, the matter stands 
thus : — In the first place it is not clear whether the interests which 
this body seeks to represent, are not sufficiently represented by the 
Bengal National Chamber {vide the evidence of Mr. N. R. Sircar, the 


President of the last mentioned body, reproduced in Volume III of our 
Report). In its memorandum, the Bengal IMahajan Sabha claims 
that its members, the Mahajans, finance the agriculturists of Bo.ug:d. 
yet it was constrained to admit that it failed to appear before the Agri- 
cultural Commission for safeguarding and protecting the interests ot those 
whom it professes to represent. It goes on to say in its memore.r.,-;r,m 
that it is interested in indigenous banking; but the fact iv’r-.v.r.s ; '.i 

failed to submit memoranda to, or appear before, tlie rroNV,'.,".,-. i .urr 
the Central Banking Enquiry Committees. IVhen pmsser, .or .-r.r ox 
planation of these omissions, its representative gave ."sV.swo';^ vruo.'. wooo 
evasive and rmsatisfactory. We are aware thar o.r 
•enjoys representation in the existing Coimc’L hr-.'. r< wor.io. Iv v ror,.: r.-' 


give effect to the principle of the o wo.on 1 

ring the Indian Chair/ her of Comiuerco to to..-''; Kxrv 


v\'',ror,s ,or pivtor- 
> o \'or w"! chor.i r.g . 
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466. We have carefully considered this question in the light of this 
evidence tendered to us and of the discussions which we have had in 
Bengal, and as a result we accept the Government’s recommendation in 
respect of the follo'wing constituencies : — 


fcieats. 

{!) The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce , . 2 

(2) Manvari Association . . . . . . . , 1 

(3) Muslim Chamber of Commerce . . ... . . 1 

457. Of the various competing Indian bodies in addition to the four 
referred to in the second sub-paragraph of paragraph 453, the only cham- 
ber v^hose claim, as stated by the Government, requires to be carefully 
considered is the Indian Chamber of Commerce. Thus, vuth the 
allocation of the four seats already recommended, the remaining one seat 
is left between the two claimants. (1) The Bengal Mahajan Sabha and 
(2) The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce. . 

458. The Government observe “ there can be no question that 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce is a commercial body of weight 
and substance. It is well organised and its membership is strong”. 
The point then to consider is, whether the Government was justified 
in ignoring the claim to representation of such an influential and repre- 
sentative body as this. 

The Government says “the Indian Chamber, as has been demon- 
strated in the evidence given before the Advisory Committee, represents 
mainly non-Bengali firms ”. This criticism ignores the real criterion, for 
the test is, not whether the concerns the chamber represents are Bengali 
or non-Bengali, but, whether they have in actual fact, a real and substan- 
tial stake in Bengal. Out of the total of 238 members of this Cliamber, 
only eighteen have their head offices outside the Province, and the 
remaining 220 within Bengal. Of the eighteen, tliree are banks Avith 
extensive business operations in Bengal. Similarly, the Scindhia 
Steamship Company, another of the eighteen, has 'large interests in 
Bengal, their steamers ptying from Calcutta to various places. Yet 
another concern is the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Avhose sales in 
Bengal are extensive, and w^liose sales manager and managing director 
have their head offices at Calcutta. Eleven of the eighteen again are 
insmance companies, Avhose business operations extend to Bengal. Not 
only do the renjaining 220 concerns have, as already stated, their head 
offices in Bengal, but 90 per cent, of them har-e their business operations 
conhned to the province— the capital of such concerns alone amounting 
to beWeen 50 and 60 crores. Then again, the representative of the 
Ohambex states tuiit these 220 members are Bengali in outlook, having 
made the proAunce their home for generations, and having identified 
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and representative body, is evident from the fact that they propose, 
presumably by way of compensation, to give that Chamber representation 
in the Upper House by nomination. On previous occasions too, the 
Government referred to the Merchants’ Chamber as representing “ an 
important section of Indian commercial interests,” and again in connec- 
tion with the filling of a seat on the Railway Board, testified to the 
“important and representative character of the Merchants’ Chamber”. 
The reason given by the Government, for the rejection of the claim of 
the Merchants’ Chamber, is somewhat unconvincing. They observe 
that, if, ignoring the principle of the status quo, “ they depart from the 
existing position, it would be difficult to place a limit upon the bodies 
by whom representation will be demanded, or to whom it should be 
accorded ”. This statement loses sight of the fact, that although in 
the province there were about thirty minor trade associations, not one of 
them ventured to put forward a claim to the seat in question. That the 
Merchants’ Chamber fundamentally differs from these minor bodies, has 
been most conclusively proved. In its numerical strength, in the variety 
of trades and industries it represents, in the capital and resources of 
its members, it imdoubtedly occupies a high place. In the province, 
it claims to represent 40 per cent, of the total industrial labour employed, 
and 43 per cent, of the income-tax and super-tax paid imder the head 
“ Business and Property This chamber was no doubt started only 
in 1932, whereas the United Provinces Chamber has been in existence 
since 1913. The Merchants’ Chamber asserts that the older body, torn 
by faction and alive with intrigue, ceased to function effectively, that it 
became impossible to reform it from within, and that in the interests of 
Indian commerce the founding of a new chamber became imperative. 
It is further asserted that, by the admission of persons who are not direct- 
ly interested in, or actively' engaged in commerce, the membership of 
the United Provinces Chamber has been unduly inflated. On these 
grounds, the Merchants’ Chamber attacks the representative character 
of the older Chamber and seeks to reinforce its contention by a reference 
to the m inutes of emdence recorded before a sub-committee of the Joint 
Select Committee, presided over by Lord Derby, on the 17th July 1933. 
There it was elicited that some of the members of the United Provinces 
Chamber were lawyers in active practice, and some were landlords, and 
that its Honorary Secretary for a period of fourteen years was a practis- 
ing lawyer, who at the moment was its President. AVhen the point was 
stressed by the United Provinces Chamber’s representative that the 
White Paper recognised it as the Indian Commerce constituency, Lord 
Derby had to remind him that the document in question only reproduced 
the existing electorate which was intended to be “ entirely provisional ” 
and added the significant remark “ through a misunderstanding you 
have made a claim which I do not think can he entirely substantiated ”. 

Our recommendation. 

464. We recognise the irnportance of concentrating on a single repre- 
sentative association, but unfortunately petty jealousies and unseemly 
squabbles have served to keep these two bocfies apart. Had we been 
satisfied that superiority definitely rests wth the older Chamber, we shoidd 
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Our recommendation. 

460. In.tlie result, tlie Government’s proposals are accepted, subject 
to the modification that the Indian Chamber of Commerce is substituted 
for the Mahajan Sabha. 

The United Provinces. 

Present and proposed distribution of seats. 

461. T^ee seats have been allotted in this province under the Act to 
represent Commerce and Industry. In the existing Council, these 
interests are represented by the same number of members, two seats 
being ahocated to the Upper India Chamber of Commerce as repre- 
senting European commercial interests, and the third to the United 
Provinces Chamber to represent Indian Commerce. 

The local Government recommends the retention of the existing 
electorates. 

European Commerce. 

462. First, as regards the representation of European Commerce, the 
propriety of the Government’s recommendation, which has been fully 
en orse^ by the Provincial Advisory Conference, has not been questioned, 
and It is accordingly accepted. 


Indian Commerce. 

463, Turning to the representation of Indian Commerce, the seat 
has been claimed by two rival bodies 

(1) The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, and 

(2) The Merchants Chamber, United Provinces. 

The discussion in the Provincial Conference disclosed a sharp line 

0 c eavage. The question debated was, whether the existing consti- 
ueimy, viz^ the United Provinces Chamber, should alone be recog- 

r^e , or whether, along ivith it, should be combined the rival Associa- 
tion the Merchants’ Chamber. The majority of the members of the 
0 erence supported the claim of the United Provinces Chamber, though 

1 iMst e noted, that its most prominent champion was its own 
presi ^t (a member of the Conference), a fact that somewhat detracts 
irom the weight to be attached to the majority view. The Government, 

® should be maintained, has recommend- 

e 1 retention as the sole electorate. The Merchants’ Chamber 
presen what the Government concede, is a ‘ reasoned memorandum,’ 
c aiming to represent a substantial amount of Indian capital. That its 
c mm i^s well-founded admits of no question. In the memoranda 

Association, gross charges were levelled impugning 
rne status and the standing of the members of the Merchants’ Chamber. 

examination showed that the attack was utterly 
pfirifitTo' ^ a ^<3eed the President of the United Provinces Chamber was 

^be course of the elaborate enquiry before us, 
either^PY^-o specific charges, that they were in point of fact, 

oninion nK ^ or thoroughly baseless. That, even in the 

c Government, the Merchants’ Chamber is an influential 
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0u7' recommendation. 

467 We accept tlie Government’s proposal and recommend that the 
Commerce constituency shall consist of the following Associations— 

1. The Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 

2. The Northern India Chamber of Commerce. 

3. The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

4. The Punjab Trades Association. 

Bihab. 

468. Under the Government of India Act, four seats ^ are allotted 
in this province to represent Commerce, Industry and allied interests. 
In the existing Council, for the composite province of Bihar and 
Orissa, the number of seats to represent these interests is also four, three 
of them being filled by election by 

(1) The Indian Mining Association, 

(2) The Indian Mining Federation, 

(3) The Bihar Planters’ Association, 

and the fourth seat by nomination to represent “ Industry other than 
Planting and Mining ”. The system of nomination has been abolished, 
and all the four seats now assigned to Bihar (without Orissa) are to be 
filled by election. 

Our recommendation. 


469. The local Government recommend that'the three existing con- 
stituencies should be maintained, and that the fourth seat should be 
assigned to the Bihar Chamber of Commerce. The claim of the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association to a seat, has been negatived by the Government 
on the ground, that the “Sugar industry can obtain repre.sentation 
through the Chamber of Commerce Vfe fully endorse this view, and in 
the result accept the Government's recommendation that the four seats 
should be distributed among — 


(1) The Indian 3Iiniag Astoeiatior-, 

(2) The Indian slinmg Feueranom 

(3) The Bihar Planters’ Assc-eietron, ami 

(4) The Bihar ChsmToer of Commerce. 

The qualifications of electors vf t he those irniicated 
to our Eeport. 


i.n Aurjon 


rit'T’ ? 




470. Under the Go-vemr 
allotted in this nrovince to 
provincial Legislature, tl.e 
observed, the Indfan Frarv: 
of the seat resert'eA fcr Iffr: 
mining interest ft the prov 
the number of seat's from ' 
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have unhesitatingly, on the principle of the status quo, recommended its 
continuance as the sole electorate, leaving the Blerchants’ Chamber to 
amalgamate in course of time, Avith the United Provinces Chamber. 
But the latter has signally failed to establish its claim to preferential 
treatment. We therefore recommend that the two bodies, viz., the 
United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, and the Merchants’ Chamber, 
United Provinces, shall together form a joint electorate. 

The Punjab. 

Present dislrihution. 

465. Under the Government of India Act, one seat has been allotted 
in this province to the representatives of “ Commerce, Industry, Mining 
and Planting In the existing Provincial Legislature the number of 
seats is two, distributed thus : — 

^ r (1) The Punjab Chamber of Commerce\ 

^•\(2) The Punjab Trades Association (Commerce). 

II. Punjab Industries . . . . . . one seat (Industry). 

The existing commerce constituency, as shovm above, is composed of 
two organised commercial bodies, whereas the Industry constituency 
contains scattered units made up of registered joint stock companies 
and factories. 

In the l^Tiite Paper, it is stated in the footnote at page 97 “ the pre- 
viously existing industry constituency was not retained in the Communal 
Decision and the francliise for it is accordingly omitted”. However, 
the fact remains that the seat now allotted is, under the express terms 
of the Act, as much an industry as a commerce seat. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

466. The Punjab Government originally proposed that the con- 
stituency for the one seat allotted under the Act should consist of, 

[a) 1. The Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 

2. The Punjab Chamber of Commerce, and 

3. The Punjab Trades Association, and 

(5) Joint Stock Companies registered in the Punjab and having 
a paid up capital of Ks. 1 lakh and over, to represent 
Industry. 

The local Government, in the light of their discussion Avith us, 
modified their earlier proposal by omitting clause {b) altogether (thus 
preferring associations as electing agencies) and adding to the list of the 
bodies specified in clause (a), the Indian Chamber of Commerce, as a 
fourth body. The .seat allotted to commerce and industry in the 
Punjab is, under the footnote to the Communal AAvard, to be filled by an 
Indmn. To preser\’-e this allocation, as Avell as in Anew of the importance 

^dian Chamber of Commerce, it is essential to combine it with i lie 
o er three bodies for the purpose of forming a suitable electorate. 
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474. The two seats assigned to Indian Planting should be assigned 
as recommended by the Government : — 

One to the Assam Valley ; and 

One to the Surma Valley. 

475. As regards European Planting, the Government originally pro- 
posed that four seats should go to the Assam Valley, two to the Surma 
Valley, and that there should be one ‘ floating ’ seat which could be allotted 
to either valley by the Governor in his discretion after consulting the tea 
industry. With the approval of the Government, and the consent of 
that industry, we recommend that there should be a plural-member 
constituency covering the whole province returning seven members. 

Commerce and Industry seats. 

476. We accept the Government proposal that these seats shall 
cover the whole of the province — ^there being separate electorates for 
Indian and European interests. The existing franchise is ; — 

{a) being the owner of a factory, other than a tea factory, situated 
in Assam, and which is subject to the Provisions of the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913, or a person appointed by the 
owner of such factory for the purpose of voting on his 
behalf ; or 

(6) being appointed for the purpose of voting by any company, 
other than a company principally engaged in tea industry, 
having a place of business in Assam, and having a paid up 
capital of not less than Ps. 25,000. 

The Government proposes slight modifications in the franchise mentioned 
above, and our detailed recommendations have been set out in 
Appendix XI in Volxnne II of our Report. 

Orissa. 

477. One seat has been allotted under the Government of India Act 
to Commerce and Industry in the newly -constituted pro^dnce of Orissa. 
The local Government recommended that this seat should be filled 
-by the Orissa Chamber of Commerce, — a body which we understand, has 
either not come into being, or, is in the process of formation. In the 
absence of any association of standing, we are imable to recommend that 
the membership of a commercial chamber should be a necessary quali- 
fication. 

The qualifications of electors will be those set out in Appendix XIII 
to our Report. 

Sind. 

478. Two seats have been assigned under the Act, in the separated 
province of Sind, to the representatives of Commerce and allied 
interests. The Bombay Government recommends that these seats should 
be allotted to : — 

(1) the Elaracbi Chamber of Commerce, and 

(2) a combined constituency formed of — 

(а) the Karachi Indian Merchants' Association and 

(б) the Karachi Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber. 
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Our recommendation. 

471. We are informed tliat in this province there is no commercial 
chamber^ of standing, and therefore it is neeessaiy that the electorate 
shonld be formed of all companies, firms and individuals possessing the 
requisite quahfication. 

Of the two seats we recommend that one should be assigned to 
the Central Provinces and one to Berar. The qualifiications of electors 
wiU be those indicated in Appendix X to our Report. 

Assam. 

472. Under the Act, eleven seats are assigned in this province to 
representatives of commerce and allied interests. In- the existing 
Cmmcil the number allotted is six and the following is the arrangement 
of the constituencies. 

No. of 
seats. 

Planting Assam Valley . . • . . . . . . .3 

Do. Smma Valley . . . . . . . . 2 

Commerce and Industry (non- territorial) . . . . 1 

In accordance with the allocation suggested in the table annexed to 
the foot-note to the Commrmal Award, the local Government has re- 
commended the formation of such constituencies as would return eleven 
European and three Indian members. It must be mentioned that 
Assam is one of the three provinces where we have not recommended 
Associations as electing agencies, there being no such associations. 

The eleven seats are distributed imder the scheme formulated by the 
Government, between Planting on the one hand and Commerce and 
Industry on the other, thus : — 

fEuropean . . 7'). 

Planting . . . . -j ^9 

(^Indian . . 2 J ’ 

("European (including l"l 

Commerce and Industry -• ^lining). 

(^Indian . . 1 J 

Planting. 

473. The Government propose that there should be separate elec- 
torates for the European and Indian seats and we agree. The existing 
francliise is : — 

Being the superintendent or manager of or an engineer or 
medical officer employed on a tea estate in the Assam or 
the Surma Valley as the case may be. 

The Government recommend the retention of this franchise with the 
follo^ving qualification : — 

Xo tea estate with less than 75 acres of tea under actual cultivation 
will be classed as an estate for electoral purposes. 

We agree with the recommendation. 
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, APPENKIX TO OHAPTEE. IX. 

We set out below our suggestions for the rules to govern the qualifications of 
electors and candidates in the Commerce constituencies in the Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies, 

A. 

Constituencies comprising Associations, Chambers, Sabhas, or like bodies 
(hereinafter referred to as Chambers). 

I. Quaufication of electors. — A person shall be qualified to be included in the 
electoral roll of a Commerce, Industry, Mining or Planting constituency (hereinafter 
referred to as “ Commerce Constituency ”) — 

(i) If his name is included in the list cf members for the time being in force 

of .the chamber forming such constituency. 

‘ Person ’ shall include a firm, a Hindu joint family concern, an incorporated 
company or corporation. 

A firm or a Hindu joint family concern or an incorporated company or a cor- 
poration included in the electoral roll of a Commerce constituency, 
may nominate representatives,* not exceeding three, who shall he entered 
in the electoral roll of such constituency as such representatives, any 
one of whom (but not more than one) shall be entitled to vote for such 
firm, Hindu joint family concern, incorporated company, or corporation. 

ExplaTiation.^—Saob. representatives shall he — 

(a) in the case of a firm or a Hindu joint family concern, 

any member thereof or a person authorised by a power of attorney or letter 
of procuration to sign its name in the ordinary course of business, and 

(b) in the case of an incorporated company or a corporation, 

any director, managing agent, manager, or secretary thereof, or a person 
authorised on its behalf by a power of attorney or letter of procuration 
to pign its name in the ordinary course of business. 

(ii) and if, 

(a) in the case of a firm, a Hindu joint family concern or an individual, it or 
he is engaged in trade, commerce or industry, and in any one of the five 
income-tax years immediately preceding the preparation of the electoral 
roll has been assessed to income-tax on an income of not less than 
Rs, 10,000 derived from trade, commerce or industry. 

(b) in the case of an incorporated company or a corporation, it is engaged 

in trade, commerce, or industry and possesses a paid up capital oi 
not less than Rs. one lakh. 

Explanation . — 

(а) the word ‘ trade ’ shall be deemed to include Banking, Insurance and 

Transport. 

(б) in the cEise of firms, the aggregate of the incomes of the partners (derived 

from the business of the firm) which have been assessed to income-tax, 
shall be deemed to be the income of the firm. 

Provided that no person shall he qualified to be included in the electoral roll — 

(t) who does not reside or have a place of business in the Province concerned ; 
and 

(ii) who is in arrears with his subscription payable to the Chamber (of which 
he is a member) to the end of the financial year previous to the preparation 
of the electoral roU. 

* The electoral roll should contain the name as elector, of each firm, Hindu 
joint family concern, incorporated company, or corporation, as the case may be, and 
-opposite to such entry should appear, the names of the representatives authorised 
to vote. 

lfC164II)C(WOP) * 
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European Gonimeftce. 

479. The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, which at present returns a 
member to the Bombay Legislative Council, represents European Com- 
mercial interests. The foot-note to the table annexed to the Communal 
Award states that it is expected that initially one of these two seats will 
be filled by a European. The position that one European should be 
returned in one of the two seats, was strongly assailed by a co-opted 
member of the Sind Delimitation Committee, but we are not prepared to 
difier from the considered view, on this matter, of the Bombay Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Committee. 

Indian Commerce. 

480. As regards the representation of Indian Commerce, the Govern- 
ment’s proposal difiers vitally from that of the Provincial Committee. 
The Committee observe, that they see no reason why the representation 
of Commerce and Industry in Sind should be limited either to the .single 
town of Karachi, or to the two Associations situated there specified by 
the Government. Later the Committee refers to — 

(1) the Sath Narain Piece-goods Association, which represents 

large commercial interests ; and 

(2) the Sind Work Merchants’ Association representing important 

interests outside Karachi, the business operations of its 
members amoimting to crores. . . 

The Committee, therefore recommend that the Indian Commerce 
Constituency should include all registered Associations Avith approved 
rules, whether they be in Karachi, or in the other commercial centres, 
such as Hyderabad, Suldmr, and Shikarpur. A further quahfication is 
insisted on, viz., the payment of income-tax on an income of not less 
than Rs. 5,000 for any one year in any of the three years previous to the 
election, the income-tax paid by its employees, being taken into 
accoimt for this purpose in the case of a firm. 

Our recommendation. 

481 . The turn Associations mentioned by the Government are not, in 
our opinion, fully representative of the Indian, commercial interests in ' 
Sind. As the Committee rightly pointed'out to us , it would be inequitable to 
ignore the very large and varied interests, which not only do not, but' 
cannot, in mew of the constitutions of those bodies, obtain representation 
through them. We endorse the Committee’s view in this respect, but the 
wdsdomof combining half a dozen or more bodies, "whose standing -and 
status are difierent, whose constitution and qualifications for membership 
are not similar ”, is, as already pointed out, open to grave question. The 
advantage of using Associations as electing agencies, is, mainly, that they 
can send to the legislatures recognised spokesmen “ with a mandate from 
an authority which remains competent to enforce it The object which 
is intended to be achieved by recognising organised bodies as electorates 
is not furthered but frustrated, by a combination of the Idnd suggested, of 
a number of unrelated and varied bodies. We are therefore definitely 
of the opinion, that membership of a Chamber should not be insisted on. 

We^ recommend that the qualifications of electors should be those 
set out in the Appendix to this Chapter. 
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CHAPTER X.— LABOUR. 

Present and proposed representation, 

482. The representation allotted to labour in the provincial Legislative 
Councils under the existing constitution consists of three seats in Bomba 7 , 
two seats in Bengal, and one seat each in the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Assam. In all cases this representation is secured 
by means of nomination by the Governor. Under the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 38 seats will be allotted to labour in the future 
Provincial Assemblies. Their distribution is as follows : — 


Madras ' . , , . . . , . . . 6 

Bombay . . . . . . . . . . 7 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . 8 

United Provinces . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Punjab . . . . . . . . .. 3 

Bihar . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Central Provinces and Berar . . . . , , 2 

Assam . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Orissa . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Sind .... . . . . . . 1 


483. The Indian Franchise Committee, whose view was accepted by 
the third Round Table Conference and by the Joint Select Committee, 
recommended that these seats should be allotted partly to trade union 
and partly to special labour constituencies. The Government of India 
Act leaves the qualifications of electors and of candidates and the nature 
of the constituencies to be prescribed. 

484. We now turn to the representation of labour in the various pro- 
vinces. The first difiiculty we met was the huge potential electorate, 
spread over a vast area with, except in rare cases, a deplorable lack of 
organization among the workers themselves. In every province, 
the industrial workers extend over the whole province, and no 
scheme can be devised which will on the one hand tend to 
keep the few available constituencies compact and manageable, and, 
on the other, secure adequate representation for the workers en- 
gaged in manual labour. In the province of Assam, for instance, the 
coohes working in the tea gardens alone reside in an area covering more 
than 28,000 square miles and are so numerous (estimated at nearly 
a million), and so varied in their racial characteristics that it is clearly 
impossible to include them all in the four constituencies which have 
been reserved for the province, except by indirect representation through 
delegates on a scale which would eliminate any contact between the 
member and his constituents, would fail to give the labourer any direct 
interest in the final election, and would inevitably be attended with 
great administrative difiSculties. 
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Provided further that a person tvho is, or a firm or a joint family concern or an in- 
corporated company or a corporation, which is, a member of two or more Associations 
or Chambers prescribed as Commerce constituencies in the same province, 'shall bo 
qualified to be enrolled in the electoral roll of such one only of those constituencies 
ns he or it may elect, 

n. Quaokication of candidates. — ^No person shall be qualified to hold a seat 
in any Provincial Legislative Assembly to represent a Commerce constituency, un- 
less his name is entered in the electoral roll of the constituency as an elector, or he 
is a representative entitled to vote on behalf of a firm, a Hindu joint family con- 
cern, an incorporated company, or a corporation, included in the electoral roU of 
the constituency. 

Nothing in this rule shall preclude any one representative from standing for 
election and another of the representatives from exercising the right to vote. 

m. A member of a Chamber or a representative of such member, who is not a- 
British subject or a subject of an Indian State may vote in the Commerce 
constituency ; but no member, or representative of a member, who is not a British 
subject or the subject of an Indian State shall be eligible to hold a seat. 

A subject of an Indian State whether it has acceded to the Pederation or not, 
shall be entitled to vote in a Commerce constituency. 

A subject of an Indian State which has acceded to the Federation and of any 
prescribed Indian State which has not so acceded [vide Schedule V, paragraph 1 (o) 
of the Government of India Act] shall be entitled to hold a seat in a Commerce 
constituency. 

B. 

Where Associations have not been recommended for the election of 
representatives of Commerce. 

Save where the Appendices to this Report expressly provide otherwise, the 
qualifications of electors and candidates shall, mutaiis mviandis, be the same a* 
those prescribed above in the case of constituencies comprising Associations. 
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recognised by tbe Company as the official mouthpiece of the men, though 
it had actually ceased to have influence with a large number of strikers. 
The local Government informed us that “ its influence was broken by the 
Jamshedpur Labour Federation and the Golmuri Tinplate Workers’ 
Union, founded by a local leader. Since then it has gone steadily 
downhill, and has no existence except on paper. It has practically 
no membership, and the Company has recently decided to evict it 
from its premises as the Association has paid no rent for three years and 
the office is no longer used for genuine labou- union purposes. The 
Association has never been registered as a trade union. 

The rival organizations — the Jamshedpur labour federation and 
the Tinplate Workers’ union, were registered as trade unions early in 
1929. At the time of registration they had 15,000 and 2,857 members, 
respectively. With the imprisonment of their founder for cheating 
and embezzlement these unions collapsed and are no longer in existence. 
Attempts may, no doubt, be made to revive them when he comes out 
of jail. 

The Jamshedpur Metal Workers’ Union is a new organization led by 
a railway labour leader. At first a fusion with the remnants of the 
Labour Association and the Labour Federation was attempted but proved 
infructuous. The Union was registered in June 1934 and claims a member- 
ship of 1,717. It is stated that its aim is to conduct it on orthodox trade 
union lines avoiding a definite political bias. The employers have recog- 
nised the union. 

The present position, therefore, is that there is only one union in 
existence in Jamshedpur, and that it has a comparatively small member- 
ship. The previous organizations, which had large memberships, have all 
collapsed and are completely discredited among the workers. Over 90 
per cent, of the workers in J amshedpur do not belong to any labour organi- 
zation. It is probable that on release from jail the original founder will 
attempt to re-form his labour federation and it is possible that the 
present union may then dissolve. If a labour seat were allotted now 
to the Metal Workers’ Union it would not be possible to guarantee its 
continued existence till the elections take place. Jamshedpur has 
always been note-worthy for internecine strife between the diSerent 
labour organizations there.” 

488. We have been painfully impressed by the fact that in many 
areas disunion rather than union has followed on the attempts to organize 
labour. This is however not surprising when we remember that the 
structure of the British Trade Union movement to-day in Great Britain is 
the result of development, extending over upwards of a century , of the 
association of work people for the protection of their interests, and 
for the development of collective bargaining. The process of organi- 
sation must take time. We were also warned in more than one province 
that labour seats might attract the political adventurer as easy 
to obtain ; and that, by holding out a seat in the legislature as an 
encouragement for the formation of trade rmions, we might develop the 
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Advantages of trade unions as the electorate. 

485, Our problem ’would have been simplified had more advantage 
been taken o£ the advice given in the report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour. Their report, and that of the Indian Franchise Committee, 
issued over three j’^ears ago ; and the latter report suggested, as an 
enconragement to the development of trade unions, that any trade union 
which had been registered for six months previous to the first election 
rmder the ne'w constitution might be recognised for the pmrpose of 
forming the whole or a part of the electorate. 

486. We are in entire agreement with the -vdew expressed in the report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour, and supported by the Indian Fran- 
chise Committee, (Report paragraph 244), that “ if special represen- 
tation is to be given to industrial labour, the method which, in our 
•view, is most hlcely to be effective in securing the return to the 
legislatures of the best representatives of labour is that of 
election by registered trade unions. The working of this method 
should also exercise an important influence on the healthy develop- 
ment of trade unionism. Where only one seat was given, the trade 
unions might elect the member ; where more than one seat was allotted 
to labour, the unions could either be grouped for the purpose in 
separate constituencies, possibly according to industries, or they could 
elect the members jointly. As regards the details, we recommend the 
setting up in each province of a special tribunal to determine before each 
election the weight which should be given to each registered "trade 
union. The tribunal might consist of three members, unconnected 
with industry or labour, presided over by a high judicial officer. The 
Registrar of Trade Unions should not be a member, but should give 
the tribunal such assistance as they require. The grant of the vote should 
be limited to unions which have been registered for not less than one 
year, and it would be the duty of the tribunal after such investigation 
as was necessary in the case of each union to determine the actual pay- 
ing membership and to allocate votes accordingly. , We recognise 
that this method may not be everywhere applicable under present 
conditions, and, if it was found to be impracticable in any case, recourse 
would be necessary for a time to some other method. In Assam, for ■ 
mstance, where more effective representation of the plantation workers 
is required, different methods will be necessary 

Difficulties in connedimv with trade unions. 

^87. Now despite the impetus which should have been given to the 
organisation of labour by this Report, and by the Report of the Indian 
Franchise Committee, we found that, very little success had foUow- 
ed the atterupts made since to organize labour on trade union lines, 
^ssibly this was due to various reasons in the different provinces. In 
Madras, for example, we were informed that the organizers of trade unions 
ran the risk of being victimised by the employers, and that this accounted 
in the main for the lack of interest in that pro’vdnce. In Bihar, at Jamshed- 
pur, the Sheffield of India, the first labour organization was formed in 1921. 
t Was reorganized in 1922 and during the big strike of 1928 it was 
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there was no other method of representing labour efEectively. Our 
■enquiries revealed 

(1) trade unions which might work successfully for a year or two, 

as at Jamshedpur, but might be split by internal dissen- 
sions ; and 

(2) trade unions, at present imsound, but which might overcome 

initial difficulties, and be worthy of recognition for the 
franchise, as distinct from mere registration, 

492. The problem before us therefore, is whether any arrangement can 
be made by which, as trade unions are formed, or as they disappear, it 
would be possible to ensure their recognition or their disenfranchisement, 
or in other words to confine the franchise to genuine and efficient trade 
unions. 

Our recommendations. 

493. We consider that the law as to their supervision and control needs 
some improvement in certaiu particulars. Under the existing law, which 
is incorporated in the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, as amended by 
Act XV of 1928, Government has no power to inspect the registers of a 
trade umon, or to satisfy itself whether the union is fimctioning properly, 
and whether its accoxmts are being regularly kept. Nor, as would appear 
from a judgment of the Calcutta High Court, has the Registrar power 
in the case of any union, which may have been declared to be an un- 
lawful association under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to refuse 
registration, if the same association applies again for registration under 
a difierent name. We, therefore, recommend that the existing law be so 
amended as to invest local Governments with the power of inspecting the 
registers of the trade unions, and to make Government or professional 
audit of their accounts compulsory. 

494. It is not our desire to place the trade unions under the control 
of Government, or in any way to deprive them of their independence. 
What we are anxious to ensure is that full materials should be 
available for a tribunal on the lines suggested by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labom’, and referred to in paragraph 486 above. We re- 
commend that such a tribunal should be constituted by the Governor, 
acting in his discretion, in every province in which labour sea,ts exist. 
The object of the tribunal would be to make a yearly review of 
the constituencies which we have recommended to Parhament for the 
labour seats in each province. If the result of the investigations of the 
tribunal was to show that any umon had lost its representative character, 
or for any other reason had ceased to be in a position to fulfil the fimction 
for which it was designed, or that other unions had come into existence 
which could properly be included in a constituency or could adequately 
replace un-organized labour, a report to this effect, with the recorn- 
mendations of the local Government, could be made to Parharnent, jf 
necessary after discussion in the legislature under the provisions ot 
section 308 of the Government of India Act. 
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political aspect of tliose uxtions at the expense of other more benevolent 
activities. At present in India few trade unions exist which can be safely 
declared to be satisfactory or substantial. In some cases the organiza- 
tions appeared to us to exist on paper only ; in others the membership 
is negligible. In the Central Provinces, Bihar, and Madras some workers 
themselves (we give extracts from their evidence in Volume III of our 
Eeport) were emphatic in their denunciation of trade imions, and 
strongly opposed their enfranchisement. In these circumstances, vfe 
have found the delimitation of these constituencies a matter of some diffi- 
culty. 

489. Taking the trade unions first, we fully realize the advantages 
of granting representation to labom through well-organized bodies, and 
our aim throughout has been to discover such trade unions as appeared 
to us to be stable and strong and to enfranchise them. In the first place, 
we thought that in this manner we could form constituencies which 
would not only represent all kinds of labour found in a province, but which 
would also be compact and manageable. Secondly, considering the 
illiteracy and the backwardness of the workers themselves, we were of 
opinion that the enfranchisement of trade unions would widen the field 
of candidature and would enable such persons to be returned as would 
be intelligent enough to voice the grievances of labom, if any. We 
are however, constrained to remark that in every province that we visited, 
with one or two exceptions, we were by no means favourably impressed 
by the conditions of management of these organizations. In some cases 
the mere prospect of securing a seat in the future legislative assemblies, 
and in the others the mere self-aggrandisement of the organiser himself, 
has been the sole incentive to the setting up of a skeleton imion which, 
when carefully scrutinized, in no wise fulfilled the needs for which 
it had been formed, or served the real interests of those in whose name 
and for whose sake it had been brought into existence. ' 

490. It was in these circumstances that certain provincial Govern- 
ments, who had given the fullest consideration to the matter, and to whose 
opinion we were bound to attach great weight, expressed their reluctance 
to recognise as the basis of constituencies unions so flimsy as those which 
alone existed in their respective jurisdictions. In our discussions with 
them, we invariably found that their criticisms of these bodies were based 
on cogent grounds. We urged upon them, however, the desirability of 
encouraging trade union development so far as possible, and, wherever the 
material for such an experiment appeared to exist, we were as a rule 
successful in securing the conciirrence of the local Government in the 
establishment of a trade union constituency based on whatever trade 
unions could be safely rehed upon. 

Conditions to he satisfied by trade unions for inclusion in the 

electorate. 

491. We vdsh to make it clear that we have recommended special 
labour constituencies in those cases, only in which the creation of trade 
union constituencies was impracticable and in which we found that 
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495. A tliorougli audit sucli as we suggest in paragraph. 493, of 
the accounts of any trade union, over a period of two years, should 
disclose all the particulars necessary to enable the tribunal to decide 
whether such trade union should be recognised as part of an electorate. 
In course of time we have no doubt that the seats which we now suggest 
should be assigned to “unorganised” labour will be converted by 
the necessary Order in Coimcil into trade union seats. In the present 
state of affairs, and with a view to keep out bogus institutions, we 
consider that only such unions should be recognised for inclusion in 
the electorate as fulfil the following requirements : — 

(i) the trade union should have been in existence for two years 
and have been registered for one year before the date fixed 
for the preparation of the electoral roll ; 

(•it) during the year preceding the preparation of the electoral 
roll, its membership should have not fallen below 250 ; 

(ui) the union must have complied with any rules under the Trade 
Unions Act pro^dding for the inspection of books by the 
Registrar and for professional audit ; 

(iv) its fulfilment of the preceding conditions should have been 
attested by the tribunal to be appointed, by the Governor. 

Method of election to trade union seats. 

496. As noted above, trade unions vary internally, not only in efficiency 

but also in size, from the North-Western Railway Union in the Punjab, 
with a membership of 40,000, to those small unions, 32 of which were 
started in a hurry in order to provide a hopeful organiser with a claim 
justifying a trip to Geneva. The question whether the election 
should be by direct or indirect voting is therefore important. In the case 
of railway unions, which are the largest, it should be possible to hold 
direct elections with the assistance of the railway authorities. In the 
case of these unions there is a difficulty that they extend over two or 
three provinces ; e.g., the Bengal Nagpur Railway Union has its head- 

quarters in Bengal, with branches in Madras, Bihar and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The East Indian Railway runs through four provinces. We are 
of opinion that the electoral registers must be confined to the province 
in which the umon is registered, and that those members of the union 
who reside in other provinces should not be able to give their vote. We 
admit that this is unsatisfactory also as affecting the question of candi- 
dature. If the admmistration of the unions was placed on a more 
satisfactory basis as we have suggested above, we think it should be possi- 
ble to allow the executive of the imion or of a series of unions to select the 
member. But the time is not yet ripe for this. 

Qualifications of electors, and method of election, in labour constituencies 
other than a plantation labour constituency. 

497. We suggest that the qualifications for an elector in a labour 
constituency (other than a plantation labour constituency), with which we 
deal separately, should, so far as possible, be the same throughout India. 
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of trades unions, or their officials, should be eligible to stand as candi- 
dates in an unorganized labour constituency. Different qualifications 
both for the candidate and elector are proposed in the case of plantation 
labour seats with which we deal separately in paragraphs 518 to 569 below. 

Position of women. 

501. Our enquiries show that the number of women employed on 
factories or on the railways is negligible. Legislation debars their 
employment in the mines. It is not therefore necessary to prescribe any 
special qualifications in the case of women. 

Position of supervisory staff in relation to labour constituencies. 

505. The Indian Franchise Committee recommended (Report, para- 
graph 251) that the clerical and supervisory staff should be excluded from 
the electorate in special labour constituencies, but they expressed their 
readiness to admit foremen, sardars, jobbers, mistries, and other persons 
of similar standing to the electoral roll. The Committee was divided 
as to the qualifications of candidates, but certain of its members thought 
it desirable to provide that sardars, jobbers, head jobbers and persons 
standing in a similar relation to workers should not be eligible to stand 
as candidates for special labour constituencies. 

506. The question of the position of supervisory and clerical staff in 
relation to labour constituencies has attracted considerable attention in 
our investigations. We are strongly of opinion, in the light of the 
evidence tendered to us, and of the discussions which we have held, that 
it is desirable to exclude from the electoral roll in special labour consti- 
tuencies, and so from candidature in any labour constituency, those persons 
who are employed on supervisory, recrriiting, clerical or administrative 
work. It is not unfortunately practicable to frame a satisfactory schedule 
of the various types of employees who would come under the restriction we 
now suggest, since titles such as sardar, mistry, jamadar and the like imply 
different functions and duties in various .provinces. All we can do 
is to indicate the general principle which we consider should be 
applied, and to leave it to the provisions of Governor’s Rules to lay down 
in more precise detail the individuals to be so excluded. We recognize 
that difficulties may from time to time arise in border line cases, although 
as a rule they should not be serious. But to provide for such border 
line cases, we consider that where the registering officer or the returning 
officer is in any doubt on the question whether an individual should or 
should not be admitted to the electoral roll or to candidature in a special 
labour constituency, the matter should be referred to the Governor, whose 
decision in his discretion should be final. 

Provincial proposals. 

607. The proposals of the different provinces for the allocation of 
their labour seats, and the nature of the constituencies to be formed, 
with our recommendations on them, are as follows : — 

Madr.as. 

508. Six seats have been set aside in this province for representatives 
of labour. The total membership of registered trade unions in the 
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election, other considerations apart, has the great advantage of estab- 
lishing contact between the constituent and his member in a way which 
is not practicable in the case of indirect election. Save in the case of 
certain constituencies in Bombay, and in Bengal, we have accordingly 
recommended direct election in the trade union constituencies. In all 
provinces in which there are special labour constituencies, we recommend 
that election should be direct. 

Qualifications of candidates. 

601. In provinces in which there are both trade union and special 
labour constituencies, a candidate shotild be required to have attained 
the age of 25 years ; to satisfy the other conditions laid down in the Fifth 
Schedule to the Government of India Act ; and to be an elector either in 
the constituency for which he stands or in any other labour consti- 
tuency in the province. 

602. In pro\dnces in which there are no trade union seats, such as 
Orissa, a candidate should be required to have satisfied the same condi- 
tions as in those provinces in which there are both trade imion and special 
labour constituencies. We recommend, however, in addition, that 
honorary members or officials of registered trade unions in such provinces 
who satisfy the requirements set out in paragraph 498 above, should also 
be eligible to stand as candidates in the special labour constituencies. 
In the case of the first election an honorary member or official as defined 
in the Trade Unions Act should be required to have been connected with a 
recognized trade union for a period of twelve months previous to the date 
fixed for the preparation of the electoral register, in order to ensure, if he is 
standing for a trade union constituency, that he is thoroughly conversant 
with the worldng of the union, and in any event that he has had sufficient 
time to become familiarized with the labour force. In subsequent elec- 
tions it might be wise to extend this period to two years. We would fix 
the deposit to be required from candidates at Rs. 250 except in the case 
of those candidates who are genuine manual workers in which we would 
fix it at Rs. 50. We recognize that the qualification we suggest may in 
most cases have the effect of requiring honorary members or officials 
of trade unions to pay the higher rate. But our object is essentially to 
facilitate candidature by persons directly engaged in industrial labour, 
and with this object in view, the case for the differentiation in question 
is, in our view, a good one. 

603. The arrangements which we propose will admit of trade union 
officials standing for a special labour seat. We are awai^ that some 
local governments consider that they should not be allowed so to stand, 
while in Volume III of our Report will be found representations from the 
Madura Labour Union and the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Employees’ 
Union in Madras showing that this proposal has its opponents also in the 
ranks of labour. Nevertheless, after hearing witnesses who appeared 
on behalf of trade unions, some of whose evidence will be found in Volume 
111 of our Report, and having regard to the great difficulty that might be 
experienced in some provinces in obtaining an efficient representative 
from the ranks of unorganized labour, we consider that honorary members 
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are members of trade unions They accordingly recommended tbat all 
tbe six seats should preferably be assigned to special labour constituencies, 
and their views were accepted by the local Government, who remarked 
that “in most cases the unions now in existence are not representative 

of the industry as a whole Amongst industrial workers opinion is 

divided on the question whether tmions should be recognised as consti- 
tuencies. The members of the unions constitute a very small proportion 
of the workers in any industry. Most of the unions are managed in a 
manner which can only be regarded as unsatisfactory”. They held 
definitely the view that registered trade unions in the Presidency could 
not be rehed upon to return representatives who would have the confidence 
of labour as a whole. 

Our recommendations. 

511. We feel that there is much force in certain of the criticisms of 
trade tmion organization in the Madras Presidency advanced by the Pro- 
vincial Delimitation Committee and by the local Government. We can 
not, for all that, feel satisfied that there is any justification for refusing to 
allot some at any rate of the labour seats in the future Legislative As- 
sembly to trade union constituencies. The number of members of regis- 
tered trade unions is, as stated above, very large. Admittedly those 
unions are scattered, the interests which they represent are to some 
extent diverse, and we agree that no case can be established in present 
conditions either for trade union constituencies to cover all those areas 
in the Presidency which contain registered trade unions, or for the allo- 
cation of any substantial number of labour seats to trade union consti- 
tuencies. After exhaustive discussion with the local Government and 
with the Provincial Committee, and in the light of the evidence tendered 
to us at Madras, we are however of opinion that two seats should be allot- 
ted to trade tmions. We would assign the first to registered railway trade 
unions in the Presidency, with an electorate consisting of some 15,000 
voters, and the second to registered trade unions of textile workers in the 
City of Madras, with a voting strength of approximately 3,000. 

(b) Special labour constituencies. 

512. There remain for allocation four seats, and we agree that these 
four seats should be filled from special labour constituencies of the type 
envisaged by the Indian Franchise Committee, the electors in which 
should possess the qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of our Report. 
There has throughout been no material difierence of opinion in Madras 
as to the interests to which these seats should be assigned, and we recom- 
mend, in accordance with the general view of the local Government 
and of the Committee, that they should be assigned as follows : — 

(1) Textile workers in Coimbatore and Malabar ; 

(2) Dock and factory labour (excluding textile and railway labour) 

in the City of Madras and the district of Chingleput ; 

(3) Dock and factory labour in certain centres in the districts of 

Vizagapatam and East Godavari ; 

(4) Factory labour in certain selected centres in the districts of 

West Godavari, ‘Kistna and Guntur. 
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province at the end of 1934 was 24,998, comprised in 32 unions. Of these 
18 were in Madras City, with a total membership of 18,436, the Madras 
and Southern Malrratta Rahway Employees’ Union and the Madras 
Textile IMill Workers’ Union respectively accounting for 11,982 and 2,875 
out of this total. The average number of workers in registered factories 
in 1933 was 138,000 ; the approximate number of persons employed on 
plantation labom- was over 100,000. 

509. The question of the constituencies to be formed to fill the seats 
allotted to labour in the presidency of Madras has been the subject of very 
close investigation both by the Provincial Delimitation Committee 
and by the local Government. The main questions in issue have through- 
put been — 

(a) whether any, and if so how many, seats should be assigned to 

trade union constituencies, and the electorate in such consti- 
tuencies ; 

(b) the electorate for the seats to be filled from special labour 

constituencies. 

(o) Trade union constituencies. 

510. The Labour sub-committee of the Provincial Committee, . bear- 
ing in mind the terms of the reference made in paragraph 128 of the 
J oint Select Committee’s Report to the nature of the constituencies 
to represent labour, originally, though with considerable diffidence,' 
suggested that one sent should be allotted to trade unions. The 
Provincial Committee recommended that the number of trade union 
seats should be increased to two, and that the second should be allotted 
to textile trade unions in certain districts. The local Government, differ- 
ing from their Committee, expressed the view, however, in publishing 
its recommendations in the press, that “ trade unions should not be re- 
cogmzed as constituencies for the election of representatives of labour, 
partly for the reason that trade unions are not yet sufficiently established 
in the various industries in this coimtry, and partly for the reason that 
a system of representation through trade unions is foreign to the political 
system from which the Indian constitution is derived”. They expressed 
the view that, even though trade imions were not given direct represen- 
tation, the unions would nevertheless ” bring their influence to bear on 
elections in labour constituencies, and that members of trade unions 
^OTiid come forward as candidates in those constituencies The Pro- 
vincial Committee, after consideration of the representations received 
from the public, and of the views expressed by the local Government, 
accepted those views, and recorded that their previous recommendation 
in favour^ of allotting two seats to trade unions “ was prompted largely 
by what it regarded as the almost mandatory terms of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s recommendation on the subject ”, and that in their 
opinion, unless it was mandatory to create trade union constituencies, 
fr was undesirable to allot any seat or seats to trade miions in view of the 
mfferences of opinion on the subject in the labour force itself, “ the 
mdifferent manner in which many of . the unions are managed, and the 
comparatively small number of employees in organized industries who 
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dency are not in some respects at the present moment defective, we are 
of opinion that, broadly speaking, they are sufficiently well organized 
and sufficiently representative in character to have a right to claim the 
bulk, if not all, of the seats assigned to labour in the Presidency under the 
Government of India Act, and, as already stated, that view is strongly held 
by the local Government, by the Provincial Delimitation Committee, 
and, so far as we can judge, by the general public. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

517. The specific recommendations advanced to us were that the 
seven seats available should be assigned to the following trade union 
constituencies : — 


Serial No. 

No. Title. Membership. of 

seats. 


1 Gujarat Textile Labour Unions . . . . . . 27,000 

2 Bombay City and Suburban Textile Labour Unions . . 3,835 

3 Deccan and Kamatak Textile Labour Unions . . 214 

4 Railway Unions in the Presidency . . . . 21,484 

6 Registered Trade Unions of Seamen, Dock workers and 

Port Trust employees . . . . . . 28,060 

6 Remaining Trade Unions . . . . . . . . 7.661 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Our recommendation. 


518. We agree, after full discussion with the Provincial Delimitation 
Committee and with the Government of Bombay, that a case has been 
established for the allocation proposed in (2), (4) and (5) above. As 
regards the Gujarat Textile Trade Unions, we are of opinion, after careful 
examination with the local Government that two seats instead of one 
should be allotted to textile unions in Ahmedabad. Of these the most 
important is the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association. This body, 
though it has only recently been registered, is, we understand, well- 
organized and well-run. It has a membership of over 24,000 and it has a 
good record in connection with the textile labour force in Ahmedabad. 

519. There remains one seat for disposal. Under the local Govern- 
ment’s recommendation, this would have been allotted to the Deccan and 
Karnatak Textile Labour Unions. We found it impossible to justify the 
allocation of a separate seat to organizations which were still in so early 
a stage of development, and the membership of which was no more than 
214, more particularly when in the Sholapur area, which would be covered 
by the seat in question, there are some 18,000 persons in perennial fac- 
tories who are not covered by any registered trade union. The area in 
question appears to us to be in an eminent degree the type of area which 
the Indian Franchise Committee had in mind when they observed in 
paragraph 246 of their Report that “ It would ... in our view be 
contrary to the interests of the labour population as a whole to prescribe 
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Tlie electorate in tlie first constituency will be some 23,000 ; in tbe 
second approximately 14,000 ; in tbe third 9,000 ; and in the fourth. 5,000. 
We may add that, before formulating our conclusions, we discussed with 
the local Government whether it was possible to form a plantation labour 
constituency, and w’e agreed with them, in the light of their explanations, 
that this was not practicable. We have given careful consideration to the 
managcabihty of the constituencies which we propose, whether trade 
union or special labour. We are satisfied that they should be manageable. 
Election wdll in all cases be direct. 

Bombay. 

613. Seven seats have been set aside in this province for representa- 
tives of labour. There are 43 registered trade unions in Bombay 
with a membership of 89,000. There are in addition 16,000 workers 
in unregistered trade unions. The average number of workers in 
perennial factories in Bombay is some 322,000. 

614. The question of the representation of labour is one of particular 
importance in Bombay, with its very large industrial population and the 
serious labour problems to which a large and concentrated industrial 
population inevitably from time to time gives rise. The Bombay Govern- 
ment have always taken a close interest in labour questions. They have 
for many years maintained a special Labour Bureau, and an organized 
system of compihng labour statistics, and they are in close touch with 
labour developments. 

616. In contrast to Madras, opinion in the Presidency of Bombay, 
both public and official, has consistently been very strongly in favom 
of filling the seats allotted to labour exclusively from trade union consti- 
tuencies. Not only have trade miions reached a relatively high degree 
of development in Bombay, but the local Government, whose view 
appears to have general support, are strongly of opinion that, in the 
conditions of the Presidency, special labour constituencies are not 
practicable. The main arguments advanced by them against special 
labour constituencies are, it may be added, firstly that if they were 
provided in addition to trade imion constituencies (and admittedly there 
must be a certain number of trade union constituencies), they would add 
httle to the number of labourers who would be enfranchised either in 
ordinary territorial constituencies or in trade xmion constituencies ; and 
secondly, that so large a proportion of the industrial workers in Bombay 
is employed in seasonal factories, for periods too short to enable them to 
satisfy the electoral requirement that they should have been conti- 
nuously employed for the sis months prior to the preparation of the 
electoral roll, that the system of special labour constituencies would be 
inappropriate. 

516. As indicated above, we share the view of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour and of the Indian Franchise Committee that, where 
well organized and representative trade unions are in existence, they form 
the most satisfactory basis of representation for labour. While not 
entirely satisfied that the registered trade- unions in the Bombay Presi- 
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Bbngal. 

522. Eight seats have been set aside in this province for the repre- 
sentation of labour. The industrial population of Bengal appears to 
exceed a milhon people. In the year ending 31st March 1934, there 
were 46 registered trade unions in Bengal, with a membership of 
80,000. In the year 1934, the average number of workers in factories 
was 480,000. Of these 429,000 were employed in perennial factories, no 
fewer than 393,000 of that number being in the metropolitan manufac- 
turing area. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

■ 523. While Madras were strongly opposed to the creation of any 
trade union constituency, and Bombay almost equally strongly opposed 
to special labour constituencies, opinion in Bengal has consistently 
supported the allocation of a small number of seats to trade union con- 
stituencies, the bulk of the labour seats being allotted to special labour 
constituencies. The Committee and the local Government have 
throughout been of opinion that two seats should be allotted to con- 
stituencies consisting of registered trade unions, and that the remaining 
six should be assigned to special labour constituencies, one of which 
should be set aside for plantation labour. 

The trade union seats. 

524. We deal first with the trade union seats. Having regard to the 
large number of members of registered trade unions in the Presidency 
of Bengal, the proposal to allot two seats for trade union constituencies 
may,, at first sight, appear inadequate ; and while that proposal has the 
support of the local Government, of the overwhelming majority of the 
Provincial Committee, and, so far as we can judge, of public opinion 
generally in the Presidency, trade union leaders in Bengal have strongly 
urged That at least four seats should be allotted to registered unions. 
The local Government inform us, however, that they have approached 
this que.stion from the point of view that their duty is to devise the best 
possible method of representing labour ; that they have proceeded on 
the basic assumption, as to the correctness of which we entirely agree,. 
that “ in the allotment of labour seats, whether in territorial or reedstered 

trade union constituencies, the labour must be sufficiently well 

organised to permit of its making workable as well as representative 
constituencies ” ; that they are strongly of opinion that direct represen- 
tation is the best method in the conditions of Bengal ; and that, as direct 
representation can be arranged so as to cover the major part of labour 
employed in factories in the Presidency, special labour constituencies are 
preferable to trade union constituencies as the basis of representation. 
An additional argument advanced by them is that the constituencies 
which they propose are so framed as to cover all important classes of 
labour in Bengal, and that the main classes of laboru which are not repre- 
sented in the special labour constituencies can be represented through the 
registered trade union seats. They recommend that the two trade umon 
seats should be allotted, one to registered uni ons of railway workers, 
with a membership of some 40,000, and the second to registered unions 
MC164IDC(W0PJ o 
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representation tlirougli trade unions as the sole method of representa- 
tion of labour and to offer them no alternative.- There are cases where 
trade unions do not exist, or are too weak to be entrusted with the func- 
tion of representation”. After examination of the rival claims of the 
trade unions in Bombay, with a membership of 7,561, which would not be 
covered by any of the seats already referred to, we xmhesitatmgly reached 
the conclusion that the claims to labour representation of the Sholapur area 
were incontestable. We accordingly expressed the view to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay that the seventh labour seat should be assigned to a 
special constituency of unorganized textile labom in Sholapur City, and, 
after discussion with us, they have accepted our suggestion. 

620. The following tabl shows th' constituencies which we 
recommend. 

Serial Title. Membership. No. of seats. 


No. 

1 Textile labour unions in Ahmedabad . . 27,000 2 

2 Bombay City and Suburban Textile labour 

Unions . . . . . . . . . . 3,835 1 

3 Railway Unions in the Presidency of Bombay 

(excluding the Port Trust Railway) . . 21,484- 2 

4 Registered Trade Unions of seamen, dock workers, 

and Port Trust employees . . . . ' 28,060 1 

5 Sholapur special labour constituency . . 15,000 1 

Method of election. 


521. Election will be direct in the first two constituencies and in the 
Sholapur special 1 hour constituency. It will be indirect in constituencies 
Nos. 3 and 4. The local Government are strongly in favour of an electoral 
college of delegates selected by the trade unions forming the constituency, 
and they originally contemplated that the detailed arrangements for 
the election should be left to the trade unions concerned. In deference 
to our objections, they now agree that the Registering and Returning 
Officers in labour constituencies should be officers of Government. After 
discussion with them, though with some hesitation, we accept their pro- 
posal for the method of election. We may add that the local Government 
informed us that they saw strong objection to election by the executive 
of trade unions, and that they were in entire agreement with us as to the 
desirability of strengthening the provisions of the Trade Unions Act, so as 
to place Government in a position to obtain reliable information as to 
the strength, composition and financial stability of the unions to be 
included in a trade union electorate. They saw no strong objection to 
requiMg that even on the occasion of the first election under the new 
co^titution, a registered trade union should be required to have been in 
existence for not less than a year in order to qualify for inclusion in the 
electorate. 
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date fixed for the preparation of the electoral roll. Representations 
have, it is true, been advanced suggesting on the one hand that all the 
seats should be allotted to trade unions, and on the other that they 
should be assigned exclusively to special labour constituencies. We agree 
however with the local Government that, in the conditions of the United 
Provinces, in which there are only some five registered trade unions, 
with the relatively small membership referred to above, there is no case 
for establishing more than one trade union constituency, more particularly 
as the trade unions in question are, we are informed, poorly organised. 

The special labour constituencies. 

530. The local Government propose that one of the special laborrr con- 
stituencies should be assigned to the representation of industrial factory 
labour in Cawnpore, which is the chief industrial centre of the province, 
with some 40,000 factory employees, and one to the representation of 
industrial labour in the four cities of Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and Allah- 
abad. These proposals have been generally accepted in the province, and 
we regard them as suitable. Election in these constituencies will be 
direct. The electorate in the Cawnpore constituency would be about 
35,000, and in the Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad constituency 
about 26,000. The electorate will be confined to labourers employed in 
registered factories in the constituency area. 

531. We may record that the local Government favour the establish- 
ment of a tribunal on the lines suggested by the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour, and that they are equally in favour of tightening up the 
law in regard to the inspection of trade unions, and of requiring an 
annual Government audit of trade unions. 

The Punjab. 

• 532. Three seats are reserved for representatives of labour in this pro- 
vince. The Prmjab contains one very large registered trade union, inz., 
the North Western Railway Union, the membership of which is under- 
stood at the present time to be some 40,000. There are in addition a 
number of small trade unions of minor importance. The average 
number of workers employed in registered factories in 1933, the last year 
up to which figures are available, was 48,000, of whom some 18,000 
appear to have been employed in seasonal factories. 

The trade union constituency. 

533. The local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Com- 
mittee, propose to allot one seat to registered trade unions and two to 
special labour constituencies. We heard considerable evidence from re- 
presentatives of labour organizations in the province on the questions, first 
of the adequacy of the representation proposed to be allotted to trade 
umons, and secondly of the electorate for the trade union seat or seats. 
W e have very carefully investigated the position of the various trade 
umons in the province, their membership, the period for which thej’’ have 
been in existence, and the extent to which they can be regarded as pro- 
perly representative. We have ae a result reached the conclusion that 
the proposal of the local Government to allot one seat to a registered trade 

o2 
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of water transport workers, with a membership of some 26,000. Tliese 
two classes of union cover 65,000 out of 79,000 workers in registered 
unions in Bengal. 


Our recommendation, 

525. We gave special attention to the question whether a case did not 
exist for assigning a large number of seats to registered trade unions : 
but after discussion with the local Government and with witnesses who 
appeared before us, we are of opinion that the local Government’s pro- 
posals are the right ones and we recommend them for acceptance. 

The special labour constituencies. 

526. The local Government recommend that the six remaining labour 
seats should be allotted to special labour constituencies, three of which 
should be assigned to factory workers in specified districts, one to colliery 
workers, one to registered factories in Calcutta and the Sadar sub-division 
of the 24-Parganas district, and one to plantation labour in the Jalpaiguri 
and the Darjeeling districts. We deal separately below with the seat 
assigned to plantation labour. In all other respects, we regard the pro- 
posals of the local Government, which appear to have general support 
in the province, as suitable, and we recommend them for adoption. A 
detailed statement of the constituencies ■will be found in Appendix V 
of Volume II of our Report. 

627. The local Government propose to appoint officials as Registering 
and Returning officers in the labour constituencies, whether trade union 
or special labour. As regards the method of election, they strongly urge 
that in the case of trade rmions, election should be by the executive, 
the weightage to be given to a union to depend on the number of its 
members, who satisfy certain requirements, and who have paid 
up their subscriptions, over a ^ven period. We are not wholly 
satisfied that this is a satisfactory course. But in deference to 
the strongly expressed view of the local Government, we ate pre- 
pared to accept it. Election, in the case of the special labour consti- 
tuencies will be direct. 

The United Provinces. 

528. Three seats have been assigned to representatives of labour in the 
United Pro'vinces. There ■were five registered trade unions in the United 
Pro-vinces in the year ending 31st March 1934, with a total membership 
of some 8,000. In 1934, the average number of workers employed in 
registered factories was some 113,000. 

The trade union constituency. 

529. The local Government, whose ■views are generally accepted by 
the Provincial Committee, propose to allot one seat to registered trade 
unions, to comprise all the registered trade rmions in the province, and 
two to special labour constituencies. Election in the trade union consti- 
tuency would be direct, by an electorate consisting of those members 
of the union who have paid their subscription for a year previous to the 
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to persons employed in registered factories and mines in tlie following 
districts : — 

(а) Jullundur, Amritsar, Gurdaspur. 

(б) Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock. 

The total electorate in tke first constituency is estimated at some 
5,500 and in the second constituency at some 4 , 600 .^ Election would be 
direct. The local Government, while they still remain of opinion that 
their own proposals are preferable, are prepared to accept the consti- 
tuencies in question, and we accordingly recommend them for acceptance. 

We would add that the local Government agree as to the 
desirability of maldng special provision on the lines referred]to in para- 
graph 493 of our Report, and that the Registering and Returning Officers 
in all these constituencies will be officers of Government. 

Bihar. 

536. Three seats are assigned to labour in the Bihar Legislative 
Assembly. One seat in the Federal Assembly is also allotted to Bihar 
labour. In the year ending 31st March 1934, there were four registered 
trade unions in Bihar and Orissa with a total membership of between 
4,000 and 5,000. The total membership at the present time appears 
to be rather more than 8,000. The average number of workers in 
registered factories in the province in 1934 was 72,000. Bihar contains 
one large industrial centre, Jamshedpur, while there are also important 
mining interests in the districts of Manbhum and Hazaribagh. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

637. The local Government recommended to us that all throe seats 
should be assigned to special labour constituencies. We formed the 
opinion, however, that, small as was apparently the relative importa.nc.e 
of the registered trade unions in the province, it was desirable at any 
rate to try the experiment of creating a trade muon constituency, and 
we strongly urged this on the local Government, with particular 
reference to the possibility of basing a constituency either on the J amshed- 
pur Metal Workers union, with a membership of about 2,000, or on the 
mining unions in the Dhanbad sub-division, which claim a membership 
of about 6,700. 

638. In the circumstances described in paragraph 487 above, the 
local Government regard it as impracticable to create a trade union consti- 
tuency in Jamshedpur, and we accept their view. They would stiU 
prefer to fill all three seats in the Provincial Assembly from special labour 
constituencies, and they are not in favour of establishing any trade union 
seat. They remark that though the number of trade union members 
has increased since the date of the enquiries of the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee, it is not certain that the unions are really stable and perma- 
nent' bodies. Past experience shows that their fall is often more rapid 
than their rise. The local Government do not therefore think that the 
representation of labour through trade tmions will be so real as through 
special constituencies. However if the Committee insist on a trade 
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union constituency is tlie right one. As regards the electorate for the 
-seat in question, we are of opinion that the right course is to assign the 
•seat to the North Western Railway' Union, subject to its complying \\uth 
-the requirements suggested in paragraph 495 above. We would, 
however, in accordance with the view expressed in paragraph 496 
above, coniine the electorate to members of the union who have a resi- 
dence in the Punjab, and we would exclude members who are resident in 
other provinces. It will, we think be agreed that for a provincial seat 
such as is now under consideration, this is the ordy proper course. We 
felt some doubt as to whether we should not extend the constituency so 
as to include all registered trade unions in the province. Butin the 
first place, we do not regard any of the trade unions in question as of such 
a standing, or of such stability, as to form a very suitable element in a 
labour electorate, and it is in any case inevitable that the trade union 
constituency, given the size and importance of the North Western 
Railway Union, should be dominated by that union. 

The special labour constituencies. 

534. The local Government are opposed to the enfranchisement of 
seasonal labour, and we accept their view that the administrative and 
other difficulties in enfranchising labour of this class are decisive. The 
constituencies which they originally proposed to us, with the concur- 
rence of the Provincial Committee, covered in one case (East Punjab Labour 
Constituency) eighteen districts of the province, and contained an esti- 
mated electorate of some 22,000. The second constituency .covered 
eleven districts and had an estimated electorate of some 20,000. 

Our recommendation. 

635. In our view the right coruse in dealing with the seats reserved 
for labour, as with the seats reserved for women, is 'to aim at devising 
compact and manageable constituencies on such a basis that a represen- 
tative electorate wiU return a representative member to the provincial 
Assembly. Constituencies scattered in one case over eighteen districts, 
and in the other over eleven districts, each of these districts containing 
a number of scattered labour units of varying size, do not, in our view, 
conform to these principles, and we are unable to regard them as suitable. 
We accordingly examined the matter in close detail with the Punjab 
Government, who urged that the diffi culties which we anticipated might 
be less substantial than at first sight appeared, since a candidate 
would probably be put up by a particular political party, which 
would pay his expenses and enable him to travel round the whole 
of his constituency. That may well be so. But it does not remove 
the objection we see to constituencies of the type now under consi- 
deration. It is extremely difficult in a scattered constituency, composed 
of small umits, for the electorate to make its wishes and desires felt, 
and, unless at the cost of a large expenditure of time, energy and 
money, it is equally difficult for even the most enthusiastic member to 
remain continually in touch with the various currents of opinion among 
his constituents. In these circumstances, after discussion with the local 
Government, we recommend that the constituencies should be confined 
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041 , We may record that the local Government were not in favour 
of establishing a tribunal such as that proposed by the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour, a course for which they saw no necessity. Their 
argument proceeds on the assumption that the weightage appropriate 
to trade unions could be summarily assessed by the local officers of 
Government, an assumption which we are imable to accept. The local 
Government agreed that a Government official should be appointed as 
the Registering and Returning Officer. 

The Central Provinces and Bebae. 

542. Two seats are set aside in this province for representatives of 
labour. The industrial labour force of the province is stated to be 
about 128,000, but the number of persons employed in factories and 
mines which are subject to the provisions of the Indian Factories and the 
Indian Mines Acts, does not apparently exceed some 47,000. Of these 
some 29,000 are in regulated non-seasonal factories, and some 18,000 
in mines. There are some fifteen registered trade imions with a total 
membership of about 9,000. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

543. Considerable discussion has taken place in the Central Pro- 
vinces as to the desirabihty of according any representation to trade 
unions. The majority of the Provincial Committtee were of opinion 
that trade unions had not yet sufficiently advanced to justify the allo- 
cation to them of even one seat, and a further consideration which carried 
weight with them was the danger that if one of the two seats available 
were to be allotted to trade unions, and one seat only were to be left avail- 
able for unorganized labour throughout the province, the unorganized 
labour constituency would be unmanageable. The local Government, 
owing to the small proportion of labour which was organized, more parti- 
cularly in industries other than the textile industry, agreed generally 
with the Provincial Committee that the right course was to assign both 
tlie labour seats to special labour constituencies, and to fiU them by direct 
election, though they added that it would be necessary to review the basis 
of the electorate at some future period if trade unions developed. The 
two special labour constituencies which they recommended in these cir- 
cumstances were based on workers in registered mines and workers in 
registered perennial factories. The first was estimated to contain some 
18,000 voters and the second some 9,000 voters. 

Our recommendations. 

544. Here, as elsewhere, where in our view registered trade unions 
existed of a sufficient degree of stability to justify their employment as 
the basis of a constituency, we felt it our duty to investigate fully the 
practicability of estabhshing a trade union constituency. Considera- 
tions which carried weight with us were in the first place that a not 
unsubstantial minority in the Provincial Dehmitation Committee had 
strongly urged the desirability of representation for trade unions, and 
secondly, that the provincial Legislative Council, in the debate in which 
the proposals of the Provincial Delimitation Committee were discussed. 
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'union constituency, the local Government would agree to one such 
constituenc}', .... hut it is not to he thought that they recom- 
mend this mode of election or give their cachet to this method of 
popularizing these bodies ”. The constituency which the local Govern- 
ment express their readiness in these circumstances to accept would he 
based on the trade unions in the Dhanhad sub-division referred to above. 

639. We greatly regret that in the case of an important labour 
centre such as the Jamshedpur-Monghyr-Jamalpur area, there should 
be no trade rmion sufficiently representative, and with a sufficient 
prospect of permanence, to justify us in recommending its adoption as a 
basis of a constituency. While recognizing the local Government’s 
strong preference for special labour constituencies, we are nevertheless 
of opinion that there is justification, given the size of the trade union 
electorate in Dhanhad, for allotting one trade union constituency to 
that area. 

640. As mentioned above, one seat is allotted to Bihar laboxn in the 
Federal Assembly. The local Government, in agreernent with their 
Provincial Committee, have suggested to us that this seat should be 
included in a rotating series with the three seats allotted to labour in 
the provincial Legislative Assembly, and that it should be assigned on 
the occasion of the first election to the representation of mining labour 
in the Manbhum area. We have indicated elsewhere the strong objec- 
tions of principle which as a general rule we see to rotation. But in the 
light of our discussion with the local Government, we do not press those 
objections in the case of the Biliar labour scats, and we think that there 
would be advantage in an arrangement such as is proposed, which would 
have the beneficial effect of making separate representation available for 
labour in all the important industrial areas of the province. We accord- 
ingly recommend that the local Government’s proposal be accepted. 
The precise arrangements contemplated for the rotation of these seats 
are set out in Appendix IX in volume II of our Report. Consequent 
on our acceptance of the proposed trade union constituency for 
the Dhanbad area, which will cover the mining labour . in the 
RIanbhum district, we propose lhat the trade union seat which we 
recommend for Bihar should be that to be allotted to the Federal 
Assembly on the occasion of the first election. Our specific recommenda- 
tions for the four labour seats in Bihar are in these circumstances as 
follows : — 

Special labour constituencies. 

(1) Jamshedpur factory labour .. ..1 seat 

(2) Monghyr-Jamalpur factory labour . . 1 seat 

(3) Hazaribagh mining labour . . . . 1 seat 

Trade union constituency. 

(4) Registered mining and colliery trade 

unions in the Dhanbad sub-division . . 1 seat 

The estimated number of voters in those constituencies is 23,000, 
9,000 and 18,000 and 6,000 respectively. Election will be direct. 
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honorary members and ollicors of suoli tmiottti. would lu' ('l)nll>l(' lor 
admission to the electoral rolh The olool orate would be iu Mu' ui'l(!ldiour 
hood of 10,000. 

PLANTATION liAnoriu : Assam AND Uiiinujaii. 

The composition of the oonstitnenoios, 

548. The Government of As.sam, on the V(HHU\uueud(dion ol tlu'ir 
Provincial Franchise Oommit.toe, ])ro]n>se to alhu'idt' tiu' four labour 
seats to tea garden laboiir. AYo roeeivod several protest a against' tbi' 
exclusion of railway employees, of faotorv workers, and (d' t'ho labour 
force in the collieries and oU-liolds in Lakbimj'uv dist.riol', ft' was also 
pointed out that nearly one-sixtli of the populat ion of tlm .\ssam Valley 
consists of ex-tea garden labourers, and that these deserved t'ho franohiao 
for the labour seat as much as those who are at; present' ^\'orlcing on the 
tea gardens. 

549. An examination of the jjopulation statistics, however, shows t hat' 
industrial labourers are widely scattered throughout the province. There 
is no trade union of any kind, and though there, may bo some six thousand 
workmen in the collieries and oilfields, these are for the greater part not 
permanent workers, but, in the case of skilled labour, foreigners em- 
ployed for a limited period. The unskilled portion of that labour force 
comes from precisely the same class as those employed in the tea 
gardens. The collieries and the oil fields recruit from the same tribal 
areas. It is possible that, in the future, trade unions may develop, and 
that this widely scattered labour force mav create various representative 
organisations, possibly as branches of .gimilnr agencies in Bengal, which 
may include workers in rice mills and other small factories. But at pre- 
sent, and for many years to come, the great tea industry, on which it is 
no exaggeration to say that the prosperitv of the province depends, must 
dominate all other forms of labour. We agree with the Indian Franchise 
Committee that other industrial labour in Assam is “ of negligible im- 
portance and does not need special representation”. As regards the 

ez-tea garden popxilation ” manv of these will be qualified, haATug 
taken up land, to vote in a general constituenev. The four seats should 
therefore be allotted to tea garden labour, but the method of election 
does indeed, as was noted by that Committee, present proVilerns of 
special difhculty It is necessary to deal with them in some detail. 


Description of the dect/erate. 

550. There are over a thousand t-ea gardens in A.ssarn, with a y>opu- 
lation of 980,000, who in the “Payment of Wawes Bill ” .nov,- before the 
Legislative Assembly are classed as indu.strial 'workers, though their work 
is predominantly agricuittiral. Tioe Census rerv^.T of 19'il L'ave the 
working population on the tea gardens as .ooe.o and g] 0,000 

women. To quote the Report of the Royal Gorn.missio.o on Tvabour— 


There are powerful organisations of e.nnn! 
on their side have no efcective means of meeting ■ 
of cohesion among them. This is due to a n- 
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had recorded a vote in the same sense in favour;^of allotting one seat to 
trade unions. The local Go vernment, with whom we discussed the matter 
at length, are still disposed to think that there would be advantage in 
their own original recommendation that the labour seats should be 
assigned to two special labour constituencies which would include both 
trade union and non-trade union labour. But they intimated to us, in the 
light of our discussion with them, that they would be prepared to accept 
an arrangement under which one seat was allotted to a compact consti- 
tuency of registered trade unions, and the second to factory labour in 
selected districts. We regard this arrangement as suitable, and we 
recommend it for acceptance. The trade union constituency will be 
based on the Nagpur Municipality, and it is estimated that the 
electorate will contain some 4,000 voters. The factory labour consti- 
tuency will be assigned to the Jubbulpore district, and will contain an 
electorate estimated at 5,500. The Registering and Returning Officers 
will be officers of Government, and election will be direct in both the 
constituencies. 

Assam. 

545. Rout seats are assigned to Labour in' Ithe Assam Provincial 
Assembly. It has throughout been contemplated that they shall be 
allotted to the representation of plantation labour, and we deal with the 
qualifications of electors and of candidates in the section of this Chapter 
which is devoted to that question. 

Orissa. 

545. One seat is assigned to labour in Orissa. In agreement with the 
Provincial Dehmitation Committee and the local Government, we recom- 
mend that the electorate for it should be composed of the worKers in all 
registered factories and mines throughout the province, election being 
by ordinary ballot, which would be carried on at tbe general election simul- 
taneously with the territorial elections. There are no trade unions in 
Orissa which could be used as the basis of a constituency, and we are 
satisfied that the arrangement which we now. recommend is that which 
best corresponds to the position and needs of the province. 

SrNi). 

547. One seat is allotted to labour in Sind. There are eleven registered 
trade ximons in the province. Eight of these are unions of menial workers, 
and three only have a membership in excess of 500. The Provincial 
Delimitation Committee and the local Administration have examined 
in some detail- various methods of filling this seat. There is general 
agreement that trade unions in the province are insufficiently advanced 
to make them a possible basis, and we accept this view. In the light of 
discussion with the Provincial Committee and the local Government, 
and after consideration of the representations, both written and oral, 
addressed to us, we recommend that the constituency should be com- 
posed of workers in factories registered under the Indian Eactories Act 
in the headquarters towns of the province together with the town of 
Shikarpur. In addition to workers in the factories in question, members 
of xegistored trade unions connected with factory, labour, and also 
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honorary members and officers of such. unionSj would be eligible for 
admission to the electoral roll. The electorate would be in the neishbour- 
hood of 10,000. 

Plantation labour : Assam and Bengal. 

The, composition of the constituencies. 

548. The Government of Assam, on the recommendation of their 
Provincial Franchise Committee, propose to allocate the four labour 
seats to tea garden labour. We received several protests against the 
exclusion of railway employees, of factory workers, and of the labour 
force in the collieries and oil-fields in Lakhimpur district. It was also 
pointed out that nearly one-sixth of the population of the Assam Valley 
consists of ea;-tea garden labourers, and that these deserved the franchise 
for the labour seat as much as those who are at present working on the 
tea gardens. 

549. An examination of the population statistics, however, shows that 
industrial labourers are widely scattered throughout the province. There 
is no trade union of any kind, and though there may he some six thousand 
workmen in the collieries and oilfields, these are for the greater part not 
permanent workers, but, in the case of skilled labour, foreigners em- 
ployed for a limited period. The unskilled portion of that labour force 
comes from precisely the same class as those employed in the tea 
gardens. The collieries and the oil fields recruit from the same tribal 
areas. It is possible that, in the future, trade unions may develop, and 
that this widely scattered labour force may create various representative 
organisations, possibly as branches of similar agencies in Bengal, which 
may include workers in rice mills and other small factories. But at pre- 
sent, and for many years to come, the great tea industry, on which it is 
no exaggeration to say that the prosperity of the province depends, must 
dominate all other forms of labour. We agree with the Indian Franchise 
Committee that other industrial labour in Assam is “ of negligible im- 
portance and does not need special representation”. As regards the 

eaj-tea garden population ” many of these will be qualified, having 
taken up land, to vote in a general constituency. The four seats should 
therefore be allotted to tea garden labour, but the method of election 
does indeed, as was noted by that Committee, “ present problems of 
special difficulty ”. It is necessary to deal with them in some detail. 

Description of the electorate. 

560. There are over a thousand tea gardens in Assam, with a popu- 
lation of 980,000, who in the “Pa;;^ent of Wages Bill ” now before the 
Legislative Assembly are classed as industrial workers, though their work 
is predominantly agricultural. The Census report of 1931 gave the 
working population on the tea gardens as 334,000 men and 316,000 
women. To quote the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour — 

“ There are powerful organisations of employers .... The workers 
on their side have no effective means of meeting this owing to the absence 
of cohesion among them. This is due to a number of causes, among 
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had recorded a vot« in the same sense in favour'of allotting one seat to 
trade unions. The local Government, 'with whom we discussed the matter 
at length, are still disposed to think that there would he advantage in 
their own original recommendation that the labour seats should be 
assigned to two special labour constituencies which would include both 
trade union and non-trade union labour. But they intimated to us, in the 
light of our discussion with them, that they would be prepared to accept 
an arrangement imder which one seat was allotted to a compact consti- 
tuency of registered trade unions, and the second to factory labour in 
selected districts. We regard this arrangement as suitable, and we 
recommend it for acceptance. The trade union constituency will be 
based on the Nagpur Municipality, and it is estimated that the 
electorate will contain some 4,000 voters. The factory labour consti- 
tuency will be assigned to the Jubbulpore district, and will contain an 
electorate estimated at 5,500. The Kegistering and Returning Officers 
will be officers of Government, and election will be direct in botb the 
constituencies. 

Assam. 

545. Rout seats axe assigned to Labour in'ithe Assam Provincial 
Assembly. It has throughout been contemplated that they shall be 
allotted to the representation of plantation labour, and we deal with the 
qualifications of electors and of candidates in the section of this Chapter 
which is devoted to that question. 

Orissa. 

546. One seat is assigned to labour in Orissa. In agreement with the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee and the local Government, we recom- 
mend that the electorate for it should be composed of the workers in all 
registered factories and mines throughout the province, election being 
by ordinary ballot, which would be carried on at the general election simul- 
taneously with the territorial elections. There are no trade unions in 
Orissa which could be used as tbe basis of a constituency, and we are 
satisfied that the arrangement which we now recommend is that which 
best corresponds to the position and needs of the province. 

Surn. 

547. One seat is allotted to labour in Sind. There are eleven registered 
trade unions in the province. Eight of these are unions of menial workers, 
and three only have a membership in excess of 500. The Prorincial 
Delimitation Committee and the local Administration have examined 
in some detail- various methods of filling this seat. There is general 
agreement that trade unions in the province are insufficiently advanced 
to make them a possible basis, and we accept this ^dew. In tbe light of 
discussion with the Provincial Committee and the local Government, 
and after consideration of the representations, both written and oral, 
addressed to us, we recommend that tbe constitnency should be com- 
posed of workers in factories registered under the Indian Eactories Act 
in the headquarters towns of the province together with the town of 
Shikarpur. In addition to workers in the factories in question, members 
of registered trade imions connected with factory, labour, and also 
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553. We have dealt with this matter at some length in order to 
describe the electorate which it is proposed to enfranchise. In Orissa 
(paragraph 612) , in the Central Provinces (paragraph 611) and in 
Madras (paragraph 609) the local Governments recommend nomination 

for the seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in preference to elec- 
tion, though by way of contrast the aboriginals in Bihar prefer re- 
served seats in general constituencies (paragraph 613). It may be 
said that probably the best and more civilized labourers come from the 
districts of Ohota Nagpur in Bihar, where we ourselves were favourably 
impressed by the intelligence of the witnesses who appeared before us. 

The jyroblem. 

554. The problem therefore before us is this ; Is it possible, imder 
existing conditions, to create an electorate which can from within its own 
ranJes produce candidates “ able to voice the desires and aspirations of 
labour, and to translate these into concrete proposals” ?* 

555. Both in Assam and Bengal a restriction of candidature is con- 
sidered absolutely essential. Under the proposals of the Assam Govern- 
ment a candida'te must be taken from the ranks of the electors. He 
must be a manual worker permanently employed on a tea garden, who 

habitually resides within the boundaries of that garden or upon land 
provided for the purpose by the owners of the garden”. In Bengal, 
while the candidate’s name may be included “ in the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of any other constituency in the province ”, there is the 
restriction that he must have resided in the tea district “ for a period 
of not less than ten years previous to the date of submission of his nomi- 
nation paper for such election”, the aim being “to confine candidature 
to persons with knowledge of the locality, people and industry ”, or, in 
other words, to exclude the political adventurer. 

556. While recognising its obvious disadvantages, we nevertheless 
consider that some restriction is at present essential in the interests of the 
labour force no less than in those of the employer. Recent history in 
Assam, in the event known as the “ Chargola Exodus ”, illustrates the 
disastrous results that may attend even well-intentioned interference by 
outsiders with a credulous, ignorant and easily excited labour force. 

557. At page 277 of volmne HI of our report will be found an account 
of this occurrence, when certain agitators took advantage of the bad econo- 
mic conditions prevailing on sorne gardens to exploit the discontented 
coolies, with the result, as related in the census taken ten years later, that 
“ the Surma VaUey snSered an abrupt loss of 48,000 persons ”. It appears 
to u.s that if at that time there had been an accredited and trustworthy 
representative of the labour force, one of their own race, able to explain 
matters to them as well as to the authorities, much of this trouble, dis- 
astrous alike to employers and employed, might have been avoided. 

in view of the findings both of the Assam and Bengal Governments of the 
time, it is not surprising that both those local Governments and the tea 


* Royal Comniission on Labour, page 4A2. 
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■wliich arc tlie fact that they arc emigrants from a distant country, speak- 
ing many different languages, the universal illiteracy, the prepon- 
derance of aboriginals and the comparative isolation of plantation life. 
Workers in such a position stand in special need of protection. Simi- 
larly the Bengal Government report — “ There is no political conscious- 
ness among the tea garden workers. There has not at any period of the 
history of the tea industry in Bengal been ev'en the remotest vestige 
of organisation among them. Indeed the feeling has been strongly 
expressed in, some quarters, tliat it will be little sbort of a special calamity 
to draw wliat hitberto has been a peaceful and happy coirxmunity into 
the vortex of political life. The constituencies must therefore he regarded 
as a political experiment, the outcome of wliich is by no means free from 
anxiety.” 

551. The tea garden labour force is composed of coolies, who are for 
the most part, especially in Assam (as distinct from the Surma Valley, or 
from the Dooars in the Jalpaiguri district in Bengal) imported from the 
aboriginal tribes in other parts of India. In the decade 1911 — -1921 no 
less than 769,000 coolies were so imported. Between 1921 and 1931 
the number dropped to 422,000. It was ascertained at the census of 
1931 that the birth places of the labourers on tea gardens in Assam were 
distributed as follows ; — 


Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces and Borar 

United Provinces 

Madras 

Central India Agonoy . . 



472,000 

82,000 

68,000 

58,000 

15,000 



Total 

695,000 


Much the same distribution would be found in the tea gardens in the 
plains portion of the Darjeeling district and Jalpaiguri in Bengal. 
With the latest amendment of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 
repatriation after the expiry of tlirce years for the labourer and his family 
is automatic at the expense of his employer. If he wishes to re-engage,, 
he has to sign a declaration ofhis willingness to do so before a magistrate. 
The custom of short term labour is also on the increase. Meanwhile, 
where land is available in the province , many families take up land and 
develop it from savings earned while in the employ of the tea garden. 
They also supplement their income by occasional work on tbc garden. 
It may be said, generally speaking, that the labour force in these gardens, 
including the Dooars in Bengal (though not in the Darjeeling district), is 
recruited from among those tribes for whom special tribal consti- 
tuencies have been arranged in certain provinces. 

552. The electorate, therefore, in Assam and in the district of Jalpai- 
guri in Bengal, consists of aboriginals recruited chiefly from the provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa, most of whom are temporary residents for three 
years, and who return to their tribal homes. In ibe district of Darjeeling 
it is composed almost entirely of Nepalese, some temporary emigrante, 
others, families who have taken up land and settled in India. A fairly 
large number of these are also to be found in the Jalpaiguri district 
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Solution proposed by the Bengal Govemirhent. 

560. The solution to the problem suggested by the Bengal Government 
is diSerent. They would take the whole district as the constituency. 
In Jalpaiguri, of a total tea garden labour population of some 255,000, the 
estimated electorate is 113,000, the figures for the Darjeeling district, 
with which it is proposed to rotate this seat alternately, being 160,000 
and 68,000 respectively. In each tea garden there would be a polling 
station with the Manager or Assistant Manager as Presiding Officer and 
the garden staff to assist him. Voting would be direct under their super- 
vision. There would be no election of delegates, and no electoral college. 
Candidature, as recorded above, would be confined to a person with a 
ten years residential qualification in the constituency. Evidence was 
given before us by the Indian Tea Association to the effect that they 
would prefer to restrict candidature on the lines adopted in Assam. 

Our criticism of the Bengal Government’s scheme. 

561. We do not like the system of candidature, nor the system of 
election, proposed in Bengal. People living in the districts either of 
Jalpaiguri or Darjeehng, who are concerned with tea gardens, would 
be connected either directly or indirectly with the employers and woxild 
include shop-keepers supplying goods to the labour force, possibly money- 
lenders, or even undesirables who have been dismissed from employ- 
ment in tea gardens. Among the lawyers at the headquarters of sub- 
divisions it would be unhkely to find a candidate who could be regarded as 
a genuine representative of labour. We are aware that the restriction of 
candidature to the actual labour force must exclude possible philan- 
thropists such as missionaries, but, if it is desired to retain the services 
of such persons, who have, it may be admitted, given useful service in 
the past, recourse should be had to the system of nomination. 

562. We are convinced therefore that it is wiser, if, but only if, satis- 
factory candidates can be obtained, to leave future development to the 
gradual education of members elected from and by the labour force, 
than to run the risk of grave trouble by any endeavour to force the 
pace by allowing all and sundry to stand as candidates. Our proposals, 
however, include provisions which should, we hope, ensure the eventual 
independence of the elected representative. 

Our recommendation. 

563. As stated above we do not like indirect election. It is, we think, 
essential to establish direct relations between the elector and the candidate. 
I^ is desirable that the latter should visit gardens in person and canvass 
for votes. We therefore prefer direct voting in a comparatively small 
but typical constituency to indirect voting spread over a large area. 
The feature of essential importance appears to us to be, not the size of 
the electorate, but the quality of the candidate. Secondly, we desire that 
the opportunity should be given to voters to elect a member who can 
be independent of any control by- the employer. Thirdly, though the 
assistance and co-operation of the management, will, as in other labour 
constituencies, be required, we think that the election should be regarded 
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industry lay the strongest emphasis on the necessity for restricting candi- 
dature, the latter confining it preferably to persons who belong to the 
aboriginal tribes. The representative of the tea industry in the Assam 
Legislative Council stated : — 

“ In any case the tea industry has no objection to labour represen- 
tation by responsible and reputable organised and registered trade 
unions. But what they do object to, and what they will oppose to the 
utmost of their power, is labour representation by irresponsible and sedi- 
tious organisations and associations, formed and run by political aspirants 
for power, with no laboxir qualification, ostensibly for the benefit of labour, 
but actually for the purpose of causing labour troubles and for their own 
glorification.” They therefore, while preferring nomination by the 
Governor, urge that, if there is to be elective representation, it should 
be restricted to the labouring castes. 

The actmties of an emissary, a few years ago, who claimed to be 
accredited by representatives of labour in the Legislative Assembly to 
” study labour conditions in Assam ” caused justifiable apprehension, 
not allayed by the discovery that this gentleman had previously been 
convicted in the Madras Presidency of malpractices in connection with, 
recruitment for tea gardens. 

Solution of the problem proposed, by the Assam Government. 

558. The Assam Government propose that a certain number of tea 

gardens should be selected in four different centres, three in the Assam 
Valley, one in the Surma Valley, where Government officers would hold a 
primary informal election in certain gardens within a radius of five miles, 
at which by show of hands one delegate would be elected as a mukhiya 
or mouthpiece to represent each 50 labomrers. These delegates would 
in due course in each centre elect, by means of coloured boxes and formal 
voting, a member for the Legislative Assembly. Such seats would at the 
next election be transferred to another set of gardens, and the scheme 
contemplates three or four terms of rotation. ■ • 

Our criticisms of this proposal. 

559. It is obvious that, under this system, any education of the electo- 
rate must be slow, and unattended by any development of a sense of 
responsibility on the part of the members eventually elected. In its 
earlier stages at any rate it appears to us to justify the criticism made on 
it that in effect “ it transfers the power of nomination from the Governor 
bo the planter ”. It has, however, the merits first, of providing that the 
elections, primary and secondary, are held by a Government official, and, 
secondly, of limiting the area, so as to obtain, as far as is at all possible,- 
an informed verdict of local opinion. It might even in time create that 
political consciousness and cohesion which, as we have seen, are at pre- 
sent entirely lacking. But our two objections to the proposal are, first 
that the voting in a comparatively limited area is to be indirect, and 
secondly, that to limit candidature to a constituency of this size mini- 
mizes the chance of obtaining any really useful representative of the 
interests of the labour force generally. 
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Usually on a tea garden the clerical and supervising staff and those 
persons who may be said to he directly the agents of the management 
or represent the manager’s interests are either Bengahs or Assamese. 
Under our proposals these will not be eligible, either as electors or 
candidates. Where, however, an aboriginal is promoted to any such post 
or position of trust, it is safe to say that tribal considerations -would, 
as for example in the event of a strike outweigh any influence of the 
employer. If, as we contemplate, it would be possible for a Santal 
missionary or an Oraon graduate to stand as candidate, we see no reason 
why a Munda clerk should not be allowed to vote, if he is employed on 
the tea garden. The number of this class will not be large, but as co- 
electors their influence should be useful in explaining matters to the 
general labour force, 

666. As regards the actual constituencies, we consider the size should 
be such as to admit of direct election, under the supervision of Government 
of&cials. The latter should prepare the electoral rolls with, as in other 
labour constituencies, the assistance of the employer. The elections 
should be held on a different date to those of the general or Muhammadan 
constituencies, and the Presiding Officer and polhng officers should be 
“Government servants. The constituencies we suggest would perhaps 
mean six or more polhng stations, which preferably should not be in any 
tea garden but in some convenient building outside ; as for example, a 
school, police station, or Government office. In these constituencies it 
would be wise to take special precautions against treating. They are, in 
fact, the only constituencies in India, where conditions may approxi- 
mate to those under which the earlier elections in England were held. It 
might, therefore, be a vase precaution during the day fixed for the 
election to close the liquor shops in the neighbomhood of the 
polhng station. 

567. It would we think be desirable that electorates in other areas 
should be given a chance of electing a representative. First, there is 
the question of different tribes. One area may contain a majority of 
Oraons or Mundas ; another a majority of. Santals. Secondly, we 
would like these labour members to regard themselves as representing 
all the labour force on the tea gardens and not merely the small area 
where direct voting is possible. We have suggested above that candi- 
dates might come from outside the tea gardens, and indeed from other 
provinces. It should be the duty of such to get into contact with as 
many gardens as possible, and this may be encouraged by an anti- 
cipation of another electoral area in the future. We dislike rotation, 
but in the special circumstances of these constituencies we regard it as 
justifiable. The average number of tea gardens included in one of these 
constituencies will perhaps be ten or twelve. It is in our opinion 
desirable in the interest of encouraging future development, that as 
large a number as possible of the tea garden labourers should be fami- 
liarised with the idea of elections Thirdly, we do not think it quite 
fair to cast the undesirable trouble and dislocation of work occasioned bj 
an election, permanently on a few selected gardens 
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by the labour force as a sirhari, or official, affair unconnected with, and 
independent of, the tea garden manager. Lastly, while we would confine 
the franchise to employees on a tea garden, we would widen the field of 
candidature by allowing a member of the tribes or castes from whom labour 
is recruited for the tea gardens, to be eligible to stand for election. We 
would not restrict such candidature to the constituency, but would allow 
any person (o) who belongs to a tribe which is recognised in any of 
the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, or Assam as .a regular source 
of recruitment for the tea gardens in Assam or Bengal, and (&) whose 
name is on the electoral roll of any constituency in these provinces, to, be 
nominated as candidate. This would permit not only ex-tea garden 
coolies and their descendants, some of whom are now quite well edxicated, 
but other aboriginals who, for one reason or another, have settled in 
Assam or Bengal, to stand as candidates. There are educated Santals in 
the Surma Valley. There arc: alxxriginals who are magistrates n Assam 
and in Bihar. In the latter province twenty-eight aboriginals liave obtain- 
ed the B. A. degree at Patna University during the past ten years The 
advantages of having a candidate who can addrc.ss at any rate a portion 
of the electorate in their own mother language, is obvious. And we 
are assured that if candidature is restricted on those lines, no dilRculty 
whatever would be put in their way by the management. They would 
be given free access to the lines, allowed to form (if they found it 
possible) trade unions, and encouraged to bring any .'pecific and genuine 
grievance to the notice of the management. There may admittedly be 
at first the tendency for votes to be given on racial lines, but we befieve 
this would not last. It is probably only the permanent labour force 
who would take any real interest in the elections, men who intended 
to reside in Assam and not claim repatriation. And in any event the 
various tribes have three comm.on interests : first, a desire for improved 
conditions of employment, secondly, matters affecting the E.vcise policy 
of Government, and thirdly a dislike and distrust of the "dilcku”, or 
Indians not belonging to their tribes. 

564. The qualifications for an elector should be on the lines of those 
proposed by tlie local Governments of Bengal and Assam, viz., being a 
worker belonging to one of the tribes specified above, who ha x been a 
permanent employee in one or more tea gardens in the constituency for 
not less than 180 days during the year immediately preceding the date 
of draft publication of the roll. 

665. It is not possible to define “ manual worker ” with any 
accxiracy. We would include all forms of labour, clerical or supervisory,, 
provided that the racial condition was fulfilled. There are employed a^ 
hahidors (time-keepers), as sardar or head of gang, or as doctors, school- 
masters, or clerks and in other capacities, educated men, coming from the 
same class and race as the labour force, w-hosc outlook wmuld be in harmony 
with the cooly, and who would be fully competent to represent his 
interests in the legislature. This inclusion, contrary to the advice given 
by some members of the Indian Franchise Committee (paras 251 and 
^2) of the clerical and supervisory sta.fE, together with foremen, sardars, 
bahidars and other persons of similar standing, needs explanation. 
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570. The following seats are reserved in the provincial Legislative 
Assemblies for representatives of Anglo-Indians : — 


Madras . . 

Bombay . . . . ... 

Bengal . . 

United Provinces 
Punjab . . 

Bihar 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Promsions of the Government of India Act. 


2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 


671. The Fifth Schedtde to the Government of India Act provides 
that these seats shall be filled by persons chosen to represen the Anglo- 
Indian community, that they shall be territorial constituencies, and that 
a province may either be divided into territorial constituencies, or, if as 
respects any class of constituency it is so prescribed, may form one 
territorial constituency. Where more than one seat is available, the 
total number of eats will, imder the provisions of the Act, be distributed 
between the constituencies by the assigmnent of one or more of the seats 
to each constituency. The Act further provides that a person shall be 
qualified to hold an Anglo-Indian seat in the Legislative Assembly of a 
province if he is entitled to vote in the choice of a member to fill that 
seat or any other seat of a similar class in that province. 

Questions for consideration. 

672. No question of special difficulty arises in connection with the 
seats allotted to representatives of Anglo-Indians. The quahfications 
of an elector for those seats will, under the provisions of the Government 
of India Act, be being an Anglo-Indian and possessing such franchise 
qualifications as are prescribed under the Sixth Schedule to the Act. The 
qualifications of a candidate will be those indicated in the preceding 
paragraph. 


Proposals of individual proidnces. 

673. The proposais of individual provinces for' the filling of the seats 
allotted to the Anglo-Indian community and our recommendations on 
thenf are as follows : — 


Madras. 

574. There are 28,630 Anglo-Indians in Madras. The Anglo-Indian 
Association in Madras have suggested to the local Government that e 
presidency should form a single constituency returning two 
that the method of voting should be distributive, and that posta ^ ° 
should be employed. The Provincial Delimitation Committee ari e 
local Government support this recommendation, which we accor mg y 
MCl54DICtWOP) ^ 
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The Bengal ‘plantation labour seat 

568. The plantation labour seat in Bengal must necessarily be given 
alternatively to the districts of Jalpaiguxi and Darjeeling. The composi- 
tion of the labour force (paragraphs 551 -552 differs completely in 

the two districts. We were in some doubt as to Avhether Darjeeling, 
being a partially excluded tract was in real need of a seat. Its inclusion 
is an additional complication in an already complicated matter. We 
are assured, however, that the Nepalis resident in Darjeeling district, 
form a commimity which includes many persons of some education and 
public spirit in close touch with the needs and conditions of life of the 
tea garden labourer. They would, it is stated, be bitterly disappointed 
if they were deprived of this periodical, even if intermittent, chance of 
representation. Nor would the Darjeeling planters themselves desire 
that their labour force should be deprived of the opportunity. 

669. In the Appendices in Volmne II of- our Report we give a detailed 
statement showing the delimitation of the tea garden labour constituencies 
in Assam and Bengal, with proposals for rotation. We also give a list 
of the tribes from which tea garden labour is recruited. 
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province must, in accordance with, the provisions of the Fifth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act, be formed into a single constituency to 
return a member, and the local Anglo-Indian Association agree as to the 
desirability of this. We accept the local Government’s recommendation 
to this effect, and we further accept their recommendation that, given the 
scattered nature of the constituency, it would be desirable that election 
should be by postal ballot. The estimated number of voters in the 
constituency is 2,739. 

The Punjab. 

578. The Anglo-Indian population of the Punjabis 2,995. The local 
Government recommend that as one seat only is allotted to the com- 
munity, the whole province should be the constituency. We accept their 
view. Voting will be direct. 

Bihab. 

579. There are 5,892 Anglo-Indians in Bihar. The local Govern- 
ment recommend that the single seat allotted to the community should 
be filled from a constituency covering the whole of the province, and they 
estimate that the number of voters in the constituency will be 2,000, 
We accept their view, and recommend their proposal for acceptance.. 
Voting be by post. 

The Centbal Provinces. 

680. The Anglo-Indian population of the Central Provinces is 4,740. 
The local Government recommend that the whole province should form 
the constituency for the purpose of filling the single seat allotted to this 
community. The local Government estimate the probable number of 
voters at about 2,000, and they recommend that voting should be by 
postal ballot. We accept their recommendations. 
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recommend for acceptance. Tlie number of voters in tbe constituency 
is estimated at 8,533. 

BoirBAY. 

575. The local Governnientj in agreement ivith the Provincial Delimi- 
tation Committee, recommend that one of the two seats allotted to the 
i 5 ommunity should he assigned to Bombay City and the Bombay suburban 
district, which between them have an Anglo-Indian population of about 
8,700, and the other seat to the remainder of the Presidency which has 
an Anglo-Indian population of about 5,500. In the case of the Bombay 
City constituency, they recommend that voting should be direct. In the 
case of the Presidency constituency, owing to the fact that the electorate 
will be scattered in small numbers over a large number of places, they 
suggest that the simplest course would be that the Betuming Officer should 
send voting papers to the Collector of each district in which Anglo-Indian 
voters reside, and that the Collector should hold the election at the 
district headquarters, distributing to each taluka headquarter a sufficient 
number of ballot papers for the voters residing in that taluka. Voting 
would take place between fixed hours at the Collector’s office and at the 
Mamlatdar’s office, and the ballot papers filled in by the voters would be 
attested by the Collector, or the Mamlatdar, who would, after the con- 
clusion of the election, send the voting papers by registered post to the 
Betuming Officer in Bombay. The detailed arrangements for voting are 
essentially a matter for the local Government, and we confine ourselves 
to remarldng that the arrangements which they propose appear generally 
suitable. We likewise accept, the constituencies which they recommend. 
The number of voters in the Bombay Oily constituency is estimated at 

I, 276 and the number in the Presidency constituency at 786. 

Bengal. 

576. The Anglo-Indian population of Bengal is 27,573. Of the four 
seats allotted to the community, one is reserved for women. The Pro- 
vincial Delimitation Committee recommended that there should be one 
constituency for the whole of Bengal, in which one seat should be reseiv^ed 
for women in accordance with the provisions of the Act. They recom- 
mended farther that voting should be by postal ballot, and that each 
elector should have four votes of which not more than three should be cast 
for male candidates. The recommendations in regard to the seats were 
based on the views of representative Anglo-Indians, and they have 
provoked no criticism in Bengal. In these circumstances the local 
Government recommend them for acceptance. As regards the method of 
election, the local Government are of opinion, however, that it would be 
preferable that the ballot box should be used in areas in which the Anglo- 
Indian electorate is sufficiently compact, and postal voting in other areas. 
The distributive system of voting will be employed. We accept the 
views of the local Government on all points. 

The United Provinces. 

577. The total number of Anglo-Indians in the United Provinces is 

II, 263. A.S one seat only has been reserved for the community the whole 
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mittee, expressed the opinion that in view of the importance of the 
European population of Bombay City, it would be reasonable to allocate 
two seats to the city and the Bombay suburban district, and one to the 
remainder of the Presidency. The estimated number of voters in the 
Bombay City constituency, which will be a multi-member constituency 
comprising two seats, is 2,015. The estimated number of voters in the 
Presidency constituency is 1,521. Voting in the Bombay City constituen- 
cies mil be direct. Having regard to the scattered nature of the electorate, 
it is proposed in the case of the Presidency constituency that the voting 
papers should be sent' to the Collector of each district in which European 
voters reside, that the Collector should hold the election at the district 
headquarters, distributing to each taluka headquarters a sufficient 
number of ballot papers for the voters residing in that taluk, and that vot- 
ing shoidd take place between certain hours at the Collector’s office and at 
the Maralatdar’s office, voters filling in the ballot papers, which wiU be 
attested by the Collector or Mamlatdar, who will after the conclusion 
of the election, send the voting papers by registered post to the 
Returning Officer in Bombay. 

We regard the proposals of the local Government, which have been 
generally accepted in the Presidency, as suitable, and we recommend them 
for acceptance. 


Bengal. 

587. The European population of Bengalis 20,895. In framing their 
recommendations the local Government have given full weight to the 
views of the leading European representative bodies, and the recommend- 
ations which they put forward have the support of the Provincial Advisory 
Committee. Distribution on a population basis is not in their view 
possible in the case of the European constituencies, and they recommend 
accordingly that a geographical distribution should be adopted, that a 
minimum of one seat should be allotted to each of the five Commissioners’ 
Divisions, and that four seats should be allotted to Calcutta and suburbs 
to form a multi-member constituency. The detailed distribution 
recommended by the local Government, together with the population of the 
constituencies, is as follows ; — 


Burdwan Division 



. . 

1 

723 

Hooghly num Howrah 

. 


. . 

1 

1,504 

Calcutta and suburbs 




4 

14,619 

Presidency Division 




1 

1,518 

Rajshahi Division 



• 9 

1 

613 

Darjeeling 

- 


• e 

1 

1,089 

Dacca Division 

• • 


• • 

1 

431 

Chittagong Division 


• m 


o. 1 

392 


The proposals of the local Government have given rise to no 
criticism in Bengal. We regard them as generally suitable, and recom- 
mend them for acceptance. 
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CHAPTER XII.— EUROPEAN SEATS. 

5S1. Tweuty-six seats in all are reserved for Europeans in the pro- 
vincial Legislative Assemblies. These are distributed as follows : — 

Madras . . . . • ■ • • • • • - . . 3 

Bombay . . - • - • • • • • . . 3 

Bengal .. .. •• -- •• •• ..11 

United Prownces . . . . ■ . • . . . 2 

Punjab . . . . . . • • - • - • . . i 

Bihar . . ■ . - - • • • • • • . . 2 ' 

Central Provinces and Berar . . . . . . . . 1 

Assam . . - . . . . . • - • • • . . 1 

Sind . . . . . . . • • - • • . . 2 

Provisions of the Government of India Act. 

582. Under the provisions of the Government of India Act, they wull be 
filled in territorial constituencies which may cover the whole area of the 
province. For the purpose of these constituencies, the province may be 
formed into a smgle constituency, or the whole area subdhuded as may be 
prescribed. In the latter event, the total number of seats available will 
be distributed between constituencies bj'^ the assignment of one or more 
seats to each constituency. A candidate for a European seat in the 
Legislative Assembly of a province is required, under paragraph 12 (a) 
of Schedule V of the Government of India Act, to possess such qualifica- 
tions as may be prescribed. 

Qualifications of electors and caiididates , 

683, To be eligible to vote in a European constituency, a person must, 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, be a European and 
possess in addition the qualifications requisite under the Sixth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act. We recommend that a candidate should 
be required to be an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica- 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Act. 

Provincial 'projsosah. 

684. The proposals of the different provinces, and our recommend- 
ations on them, arc as follows : — 

Madras. 

5S5. The European population of Madrasis 1.2,341. The local branch 
of the European Association have recommended that the whole Presidency 
should constitute a single constituency to return the three European mem- 
bers of the Assembljn They further suggest that the distributive vote 
should be employed, and that voting should be by post. These rcconmiend- 
atioiis are accepted by the Provincial Delimitation . Committee and by the 
local Government, and we recommend them for approval. The estimated 
number of voters in the constituency is 4,179. 

Bombay. 

58C). The total number of Europeans in the Presidency is 18,000 Of 
the.se about 10,000 are in Bomba}’’ City and the Bombay suburban district. 
The balance of 8,000 are scattered over the rest of the Presidency. The 
local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Delimitation Com- 
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Madras. 

594. The total Indian Christian population is 1,703,791. Eightordi- 
nary seats and one woman’s seat are allotted to the Indian Christians in 
Madras. Two schemes were examined in connection with their distribu- 
tion. One would divide the whole province into eight, admittedly very 
large, constituencies: the other gave one seat to Madras, where the popula- 
tion of Indian Christians is relatively small, and divided the remaining 
seven between certain selected areas. The Madras Dehmitation Com- 
mittee decided that there was no portion of the province which could be 
reported as “ unsuitable for inclusion ‘ within the meaning of paragraph 
5 of the Fifth Schedule to the Act, and therefore preferred to spread the 
constituencies over the whole province. The local G-overnment agreed. 
It is true that the constituencies thus formed will be extremely large, 
and any direct contact between the member and his constituents diffi- 
cult, but a candidate will, in most cases, have to deal with organised 
and cohesive groups. Canvassing will entail long journeys, and this may 
make candidature unduly expensive. Yet even so this seems to us 
preferable to selecting certain areas, the location and size of which 
might be the subject of keen controversy. It is also, we consider, un- 
desirable to leave the rest of, the Indian Christians to vote in general 
constituencies where their influence in most cases would be negligible. 
Where it would not, their inclusion in the general roll of the constituency 
might, since territorial constituencies have been provided for Indian 
Christians, be resented. We do not attach much importance to the 
argument advanced that a joint electorate would assist political educa- 
tion. After examining a proposal of separating Nellore from Guntur 
and maldng the latter district a constituency by itself, we consider 
the actual division of the province as finally made by the Committee 
and approved by the local Government to be the best, and we recommend 
that it be accepted. For the woman’s seat there were several claimants. 
The first proposal was that it .should be located in the municipalities 
of Tinnevelly, Palamcottah and Tuticorin. The question of rotation 
among different districts was examined, with other suggestions. We 
recommend the first proposal, which had the support of the women’s 
sub-committee of the Madras Provincial Committee. 

Bombay. 

595, The Indian Christian population is 267,460. The discussions 
in this province turned on the distribution of the three seats as between 
Roman Catholics and other sects. The Provincial Committee and the 
Government advised that the Catholics should obtain two seats and tbe 
others one. We heard evidence, including a strong protest from Gujarati- 
speaking Christians, because they were not given one of the constituencies. 
Unfortunately their population, compared with other parts of the pro- 
vmce, does not entitle them to a seat. It seemed to be generally recog- 
nised from the first that the Bombay City and Suburban Districts, with 
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The United Provinces. 

688. The total European population of the United Provinces is 22,043. 
The United Provinces European Association have expressed the desire that 
the two seats allotted to Europeans should be allotted to a two-member 
constituency covering the whole province, and that election should be by 
means of postal ballot. The local Government accept their recommend- 
ation which we regard as suitable. The estimated number of voters 
in the constituency is 4:,596. 

The Punjab. 

589. The European population of the province is 19,106. The local 
Govermnent recommend that the single constituency allotted to Euro- 
peans should cover the whole province. We accept their recommend- 
ation. Voting will be direct. The electorate is estimated at approxi- 
mately 2,000. 

Bihar. 

590. The European population of the province is 6,390. The local 
Government recommend that one of the two European seats should be 
allotted to the Patna-Tirhut-Bhagalpur division, and the second to the 
Chota Nagpur division. The estimated number of European voters in 
the first constituency is 1,600, and in the second 1,200. We accept the 
recommendations of the local Government, which have, we understand, 
the support of the European community. Voting will be by postal 
ballot. 

The Centea.1, Provinces. 

591. There are 5,076 Europeans in the Central Provinces. The local 
Government recommend that the single seat allotted to them should cover 
the whole province, and that voting should be by postal ballot. The 
estimated number of voters in the constituency is about 1,000. We accept 
their recommendations. 


Assam. 

592. The estimated European population of the province is 3,000, and 
it is proposed that the whole of the British Indian portion of the province, 
omitting the totally excluded areas, should form the constituency. The 
estimated number of voters is 2,500, and the local Government suggest 
that voting should be by post. We regard their recommendations as 
suitable, and accept them. 

Sind. 

593. The European population of Sind is 6,576. The local Govern- 
ment suggest that of the two seats allotted to Europeans, one should be 
assigned to Municipal Ward No. 7 of the city of Karachi, with the canton- 
ment of Karachi, and the other to the remainder of the province of Sind. 
The number of voters in the first constituency is estimated at 723, and in 
the second at 496. We accept their recommendations. Voting will 
be by post. 
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-Association, the local Government proposed that there should be a dual 
constituency for the whole province, the electorate being calculated as 
not exceeding 40,000. Voting would be by the single non~transferable vote. 

508. Representations were made from various quarters that, having 
regard to the economic condition of the community, the whole proinnce 
as a constituency would be far too large. It was urged that either the 
province should be divided in half, or that certain towns or districts 
should be formed into special constituencies. The Census report of 
1931 shews that the thirteen districts comprised in the “ Indo-Gangetic 
Plain West ” area contribute 121,951 Indian Christians out of the 
total population of 170,216. In idew of the enormous size of a constitu- 
cnc 3 ^ which includes the whole province, and the fact that the postal 
ballot system could not be used, we asked the local Government to consi- 
der two constituencies based on the following division of districts, the 
Indian Christian population of which is as shown. : — 

Western Muzaffarnagar (10,155), Meerut (16,909), 

Bulaudshahr (13,500), and Moradabad (22,836), a total population 
strength of 63,400. 

Eastern Constituency . — Aligarh (18,260), Agra (8,905), Bareilly 
(13,804), Badaun (16,461), and Muttra (5,675), total 62,096. 

699. While these figures include, we believe, all Christians and not only 
Indian Christians, it will be seen that they produce a total of 125,495, 
and, allowing for the exclusion of Christians other than Indian Christians, 
these constituencies would still represent a large proportion of the total 
Indian Christian population. They would, even so, be large consti- 
tuencies, and yet they omit the important towns of Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Caivnpore, where a considerable number of Indian Christians reside. 
The local Government are not prepared to accept these constituencies. 
Taking the figure of 205,000 as the total population, they are unwilling 
to deprive as many as 80,000 Indian Christians of their rights to vote in 
the choice of members of their community. We have no statistics 
shewing how the voting strength is divided as between districts or 
towns. But "we feel that this is a matter in which only the local Gov- 
ernment have the necessary local loiowledge. They propose that voting 
should be by ballot held in the ordinary way at fixed polling stations. 
Not, hoivever, without some misgivings, we recommend the proposal 
of the local Government for a dual constituency covering the whole 
province. We advise that the system of the cumulative vote be 
used. 


The Punjab. 


600. The total Christian population is 392,144. Two seats have been 
allotted to Indian Christians. The local Governrnent at first con^ 
the unanimous recommendation of the Provincial Committee t a 
districts with an Indian Christian population of 3,000 or over should be 
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an Indian Christian population of 92,270, should get one seat, and Poona 
and Ahmednagar districts (population 47,369) another. As regards 
the third, the districts of Kaira and Ahmedabad ivere first suggested. 
The Government’s final proposals were ; — 

Bombay Oily . . . . . . . . One seat. 

Thana and Bombay suburban districts . . One seat. 

Poona and Ahmednagar districts . , . . One seat. 

The witnesses before us agreed that a better constituency for the third 
seat would be the municipal boroughs of Alimednagar, Poona, Sholapur 
and Nasik. The local Government, whom we consulted, have no objection 
to the proposal, but are unable to say ivhether it is likely that a consti- 
tuency thus formed would, in fact, return a Protestant" candidate. In 
the other two, Roman Catholics are in a majority. The}^ are informed 
that the Indian Cliristian population of the Poona and Ahmednagar 
districts is predominantly Pintestant, but have no figures for the four 
towns separately. It is of com-se quite impossible for this Committee 
to ascertain, in the time at our disposal, whether this urban constituency 
would or w'ould not retiun a Protestant candidate. It was represent- 
ed to us that the task of canvassing two large districts would be very 
difficult and expensive, but, since we must rely on the definite opinion 
given by the local Government, rather than on that of the witnesses, 
we accept the districts of Poona and Ahmednagar, rather than the four 
towns, as the third constituency. 

Bengal, 

696. The Indian Christian population is 129,134. The Indian 
Christian Association of Bengal suggested that the two seats should he 
allotted to Calcutta and the Bakarganj district. The Provincial Committee 
considered, that, as the Indian Christian population covered by these 
constituencies was only 23,049 out of a total of 129,134, too many Indian 
Christians ivould be excluded from the special constituency. 

They adidsed taking as the two constituencies : — 

(?) Calcutta ivith the Presidency division — ^poprdation 46,099 
(m) The Dacca Division — ^population . . . . 40,419 

This would include 66 • 2% of the Indian Cliristian population. This 
wx consider to be the best method of representation that can be deter- 
constituencies are very large in sixe. but since the Christians 
are fairly well organized in difierent groups, they should not prove 
umnanageable. There are in the present Legislative Council divisional 
seats Awth larger electorates. 


The United Provinces. 


population is 170,216. Two seats have 

conqiiffjjH ^ XL eL ™ United Pro\dnces, and in 

uJtation with the United Provinces branch of the Indian Christian' 
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Assam. 

603. The large majority of Indian Christians in Assam reside in the 
hills, chiefly the Khasia.and Jaintia and Lushai Hill tracts. Apart from 
these, numbering 123,000, there are 73,000 Indian Christians in the Assam 
Valley and only 5,600 in the Surma Valley. If the aboriginals, who are 
Christians, and who have been provided with special “ backward area ” 
seats in the partially excluded tracts, are included in the single consti- 
tuency available for Indian Christians, they would then be precluded under 
paragraph 10 of Part IX of the Sixth Schedule to the Act from voting in 
the local backward area constituency. They are therefore excluded. 

604. The unanimous proposal of the local Government and their Pro- 
vincial Committee was that, for the first election, the constituency should 
comprise the district of Goalpara, where Christians number 19,000, and 
that in subsequent elections it should be rotated throughout the districts 
of the Assam Valley. We asked the local Government to reconsider this 
proposal, and it is now proposed to hmit the Indian Christian con- 
stituency to the plains districts of the ilssara and Surma Valleys, omitting 
aU totally and partially excluded areas. 

605. The constituency would be as follows : The districts of Kamrup, 
Goalpara, Darrang, JSTowgong (less the Milrir Hills backward area consti- 
tuency), Sibsagar (less the Mikir Hills backward area constituency), 
Lalchimpur (less the Frontier tract), Oachar (less the North Cachar HiUs) 
and Sylhet. 

The election would be held separately on a day different from 
the other elections. It was thought that missionaries and pastors in the 
various districts would probably themselves act as agents for getting 
people to the . poll. Probably the candidate would onlj*' have to visit 
any place once, when the congregation would be assembled to meet bim . 
The size df the constituency could materially be reduced by omitting 
the two Surma Valley districts, but there is now a good motor road con- 
necting Shillong with Sylhet, and the former long and expensive railway 
journey is no longer necessary. We therefore recommend that the con- 
stituency should be as stated in the preceding paragraph. 
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included in one or other of these constituencies^ and eventually they 
recommended the selection of the foUovring districts : — ' 

I n 


Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gmdaspur 

Sialkot 

Population — 174.54:1 
Voting strength — 1,749 

This would enfranchise 355.799 


Gujranwala 

Sheilchupura 

Shahpur 

Montgomery 

Lyallpur 

Multan 

Population — 181,238 
Voting strength — 6,542 
a total population of 392,144. 


There were many suggestions for redistribution, and we were asked 
to include, if possible, the districts of Ferozepur and Rawalpindi. We 
think, however, after examining various schemes of redistribution, that 
the two constituencies suggested by the local Government are the best, 
and we recommend them for adoption. 


Bihar. 

601. The total population of the Indian Christians is 331,185 to which 
one seat has been allotted. This population is distributed as follows : — . 

Roman Catholics . . . . . . . . 163,403 

Other sects . . .. .. .. .. 145,248 

Unclassified . . . . . . . . 32,634 • 

Bihar under paragraph 5 of the Fifth Schedule is an exception to the 
general rule that a pro\dnce shall, for the purpose of election to the 
Indian Christian seats, be divided into territorial constituencies. In 
this prornnee, and it appears to us to be an excellent arrangement, the 
Roman Catholic SabJia and the Bihar and Orissa Christian Council will 
each appoint a panel of delegates, one for each 5,000 of their population. 
These delegates will elect the representative, not only for the Legis- 
lative Assembly, but also for the Federal Assembly. 

602. It is suggested that the Order in Council should specify that each 
college of primary electors should elect 40 delegates for the Roman 
Catholic and a similar number for the Christian Council. We 
understand that an agreement has been reached by which these two 
bodies of delegates will, in practice, each elect a representative to the 
Legislative Assembly and the Federal Assembly alternatively. 

These proposals we recommend for adoption. They have two 
advantages — ^first, they avoid any cleavage on political hues between 
the^ Roman Catholics and the Protestants and, secondly, since the large 
majority of Indian Christians belong to backward tribes, these persons 

still be able to cast theii vote in the reserved seats allotted to 
backward tribes in the general constituencies. 
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The Centrad Pro\hnoes. 

610. In tile case of the Central Provinces, the local Grovernment origin- 
ally recommended nomination to us because of the very large population 
of the aboriginal tribes in that province, the fact that they were widely 
scattered through all the areas of the province, and the impracticability 
of filhng a single seat by any method of direct election if all qualified mem- 
bers of the backward tribes were to take part in that election. We fully 
appreciate the difficulties seen by the Government and had it been 
mandatory upon us to recommend that the single seat allotted to the 
Central Provinces should cover the whole of the provincial area, we would 
have felt boimd to support their recommendation, if only because of the 
administrative difficulties involved. After discussion with them, how- 
ever, we are of opinion that the preferable course would be that the seat 
in question should be fiUed from a special constituency based on a typical 
backward tribal area, the candidature for the seat being thrown open 
to the members of backward tribes anyv’^here in the province. Members 
of the tribes who fall outside the area of the constituency will 
be entitled to vote in the ordinary general constituencies. An arrange- 
ment on these lines will secure for the backward tribes a spokes- 
man ill the legislatures who belongs to their number, who has 
been elected by members of the tribes from- a typical constituency, 
and who will (for the circumstances of the tribes diSer but little in the 
various parts of the province), be able to represent the special needs and 
opinions of those tribes in the province as a whole. 

611. In the light of discussion;, with us, the local Government accept 
our view as to the advantages of constituting a special constituency of the 
nature to which we have referred. They recommend as alternatives for 
this purpose a constituency located in the tahsils of Mandla-Seoni and a 
constituency located in the tahsils of Niwas-Dindo.i. But they strongly 
favour the former of these alternatives, and we accept their view. No 
question in these circumstances arises of Idling the seat allotted to 
backward areas in the Central Provinces by nomination. We take the 
opportunity to add that we learn ivith much satisfaction fiom the local 
Government that in addition to the seat reserved for them, the backward 
tribes, if they exercise the franchise, have in addition a reasonable chance 
of securing an unreserved seat in no fewer than five general consti- 
tuencies. 

Orissa. 

612. The position is different in the case of Orissa. Five seats are 
allotted to backward areas and tribes in this province. Of these, it is pro- 
posed that four should be allotted to the Khondmals sub-division, and to 
those areas of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts which will be trans- 
ferred from Madras. The local Government, v/hose views are supported 
by the Government of Madras, are strongly of opinion that it is quite im- 
practicable to fill the seats allotted to the Khondmals sub-d ivisioii and to 
the areas to be transferred from Madras by anj^ method of direct election. 
They state that at the present stage, there is no member of the prunitive 
tribes in this area who is capable of representing them, and that in view 
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CHAPTER XIV.— SEATS RESERVED FOR BACKWARD AREAS 
AND BACKWARD TRIBES. 


Distributimi of seats hetu'ccn 'provinces. 


606. Tlie seats in the provincial Legislative Assemblies set aside for 
the representatives of backivard areas and backv'axd tribes under the 
provisions of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act are as 
follows : — 


M.adras 
Bombay . . 

Bihar 

Central Provinces 

Assam 

Orissa 


and Berar 


1 

1 

7 

1 

9 


Proinsions of the Governm-ent of Ivdia Act. 

607. Under the provisions of the Act, the qualifications of electors 
and candidates are such as may be prescribed, while Schedule V, para- 
graph 10, of the Act provides that in a province in which any seats are to 
be filled by representatives of backward areas or backward tribes, some 
nr all of those seats may, if it is so prescribed, be treated in the pres- 
cribed manner as additional general seats to be reserved for represen- 
tatives of such areas or tribes. 

SIethod of filling the seats allotted to backward areas and 

BACKWARD TRIBES. 

Proposals of the local Govenwients. 

608. The Government of Madras, the Government of the Central 
Provinces and in the ease of certain of the seats reserved for Orissa, the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa are strongly in favour of filling these 
seats by nomination. Bombay and Bihar recommend that the seats 
allotted to backward tribes should be treated as additional seats reserved 
for those tribes in multi-member constituencies, election being direct. 
Assam equally contemplate direct election for the seats set aside for back- 
ward areas in that pro'vdnce. 


JIadras. 

609. We can see no sufficient justification for resorting to nomination 
in the case of Madras. The constituency proposed by the local Govern- 
ment contains approximately 12,000 members of the backv^ard tribes who 
possess the franchise qualifications which would entitle them to vote for a 
seat in the provincial legislature under the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. Though it is alleged that difficulty is anticipated in 
finding candidates who are members of the tribe, we feel that thk is one 
which it should not be impossible to overcome and we are clearly of 
opinion that in these circumstances election should be direct. 
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condition of the tribes it is desirable to select a constituency such as West 
Bihandesh West rather than an extensive constituency vuth a large elec- 
torate such as Srrrat. In the hght of the explanations furnished by the 
local Government we defer to their strongly expressed view that the back- 
ward area seat should be assigned to the constituency of West Ekandesh 
West. 


Assam. 

615. No fewer than nine seats are allotted to the backward areas 
in this province. The members of the backward tribes in Assam ’have 
marked characteristics of their own, which distiriguish them from the rest 
of the province, and indicate very clearly the constituencies to be framed 
for the tribal seats. The distribution recommended by the local 
Government is shown in Appendix XI in Volume II of our Report. 

Qy/xUjications of electors. 

616. In the case of Orissa, no question arises of prescribing a qualiflca- 
tion for electors in the case of the four seats to he filled by nomination. 

617. In the case of Bombay the local Government, in the interests of 
producing a representative electorate, recommend a difierential qualifica- 
tion, the details of which are given in Appendix Y in Volume II of our 
Report, and the general suitability of which we accept. 

618. In Madras, Bihar, the Central Provinces and in the case of the 
one seat to be filled by direct election in Orissa, the ordinary qualifications 
of electors which are embodied in the Sixth Schedule to the Government 
of India Act will apply. 

619. In the case of Assam, where conditions are somewhat peculiar, 
the local Government have made specific proposals for differential fran- 
chises, which, after discussion with them, we regard as suitable, and 
recommend for acceptance. The qualifications in question are set out in 
Appendix XI in Volume II of our Report. 

Qualifications of candidates. 

620. We recommend that in every case a candidate should be requir- 
ed to be a member of a backward tribe in the province who, is an elector 
in the constituency or in any other constituency in the province. 
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of tlieir excitable and baclnvard condition, serious dangers of disturbance 
are to be apprehended, owing to the exacerbation of feehngs between 
the supporters of rival candidates, if a system of direct election is intro- 
duced. In the light of our discussions with the local Governments con- 
cerned, and with officers wdth an intimate first hand knowledge of the 
areas in question, we accept the view of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, and we recommend that font of the five seats to be allotted to 
Orissa should be fiUed by nomination by the Governor acting in his dis- 
cretion. The fifth seat will be reserved in a multi-member constituency 
in the district of Sambalpur, in which no difficulty arises about a 
system of direct election, in the same way as the backward tribal seats 
proposed for Bombay and Bihar which are discussed in the following 
paragraph. 


Bombay and Bihar. 

613. In Bombay and in Bihar, the local Governments recommend that 
the backward area seats should be reserved in multi-member general con- 
stituencies imder the provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 10, of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. We discussed in some detail with both local Gov- 
ernments the suitability of an arrangement of this nature. But in both 
cases it appears that the degree of development of the backward tribes is- 
such that there need be no fear that its adoption rvill be inimical to their 
interests , and in Bihar in particular we are informed (and this statement 
was corroborated by members of the backward tribes who appeared 
before us) that the representatives of the tribes, and those individuals who 
have most closely concerned themselves with them in the past, agree that 
this course (coupled with a proviso that the persons to fill the backward 
area seats must themselves be members of the backward tribes) was likely 
to give the most satisfactory results. In the circumstances, we accept the 
proposals of the local Governments concerned. 

614, The Bombay Provincial Committee recommended the location 
of the backward tribal seat in West Elhandesh, on the ground that this 
district had the largest population of aboriginal and hill tribes in the 
Presidency, with a tribal population of over 281,000, Surat coming 
next with 2,68,000. The proposals submitted to us by the 
local Government, however, allot the backward tribes seat to West 
Khandesh West general constituency with an area of 3,782 square miles, 
the effect of which would be to exclude the tribal population of West 
Khandesh East general and so substantially to weaken the case for aUoca- 
tmg the backward tribal seat in this constituency. We suggested to the 
local Government in these circumstances that Surat, with a tribal popula- 
tion of 268,000 and an area of only 1,647 square miles, would be a more 
smtable constituency for the backward tribes. But they are strongly of 
op^on that their original proposal is preferable ; and they urge in support 
of it that there is no doubt that the backward tribes of the West Khandesh 
West constituency are more primitive in their mode of life and charac- 
teristics, and therefore more typically representative of their class than 
those of the Surat district ; and that, having regard to the backward 

y 
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Qualifications of electors and candidates. 

624. Paragrapli 17 of the Fifth Scliedule to the Grovernment of India 
Act provides that the qualifications entitling a person to vote in territorial 
constituencies at the elections of members of a provincial Legislative Coun- 
cil and the qualifications to be possessed by members of such councils, 
shall be such as may be prescribed. The quaHfioations which His Majes- 
ty’s Government propose to recommend to Parliament in the case of elec- 
tors are embodied in the White Paper which was published on 1st October 
1935, and no recommendation on this matter is therefore called for from 
us. As regards the quahfications to be prescribed for candidates, we 
recommend that a candidate should be required to possess the qualifica- 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act 
and to be an elector in the constituency in which he stands for election. 

Questions for consideration. 

625. Before proceeding to a detailed examination of the proposals 
submitted to us by the various local Governments concerned for the deli- 
mitation of constituencies in their provincial Legislative Councils, we 
think it well to discuss briefly certain questions of a general character, the 
answers to which will aifect our recommendations, and to indicate our 
attitude regarding them. These questions are — 

{a) the basis to be adopted for the dehmitation of these constituen- 
cies ; 

{h) the extent to which and the basis on which representation 
should be given to urban interests ; 

(c) whether constituencies shall be single-member or multi- 

member ; 

(d) the selection of the constituencies to be filled for three, six or 

nine year.^, under the provisions of paragraph 18 of the 
Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act ; and 

(e) the desirabihty of adopting a system of postal voting for elec- 

tions to provincial Legislative Councils. 

626. We would preface our examination of these questions by the ob- 
servation that, as in the case of the provincial Legislative Assemblies, the 
proposals submitted to us by local Governments and their provincial 
Committees display on all the points referred to above, with the excep- 
tion of point (d), a more or less marked divergence of view. Having 
regard to the differences in provincial conditions, to the fact that the 
proposals submitted to us are the result of a close examination by repre- 
sentative provincial Committees, familiar with the conditions of the 
province and in close touch with pubhc opinion, and to the fact 
that those proposals have, so far as we can judge, in every case the 
support of the great bulk of provincial opinion, we have decided that 
the right course in deahng \vith them is to defer to the strongly expressed 
desires of the different provinces, to abandon, as in the case of the pro- 
vincial Legislative Assembhes, any attempt at an artificial umformity 
which would run counter to provincial feelings and desires, and to con- 
fine ourselves to ensuring that the scheme which we recommend is one 
M0154IDC(WOP) ** 
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PART II. 


CI-IAPTEE XV.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Provin-cial proposals for tJie deH7nitation of constituencies. 

021. The seats allotted to the pro\dncial Legislative Councils in the 
different pro\dnces, and their distribution, are shoim in the table ■vrliich. 
follows : — 


I’lDvinee. 


Wadrns 


Bombay 


Bengal 


United 

Provinces. 


Bifcar 


Assam 


Total of scats. 


Not lea.s tlian 
54 

Not more than 
C6 


Kot less than 
29 

Not more than 

.lO 

Nat less tlian 
03 

Not more than 
O.'j 


1 


rN( 

\n< 


rXot le.ss tlinu 
21 

; 1 Not n-.oro than 
1 oo 


O 


f Not les.s than 
-> 58 

Not more than 
GO 


Not less than 

29 

Not more than 

30 


} ” 
} ’ 
} 

} 

} 

1 } 


20 


10 


34 


”3 

a 

S 

S 


17 


17 


K 


O . 

C n 
C3 e2 

^ K 
a 


c : 2 


1 i 


£.23 


Seats to 1)0 filled by 
Governor. 


i{ 

{ 

te 


8 

Not Ics.s than 
Not more than 

Not less than 
Not more than 


Not less than 
Not more than 

f Not less than 




12 


Not more th.aii 


r. 

In 


Not le.s3 than 
Not more than 


I I T-Notless than 

: j L Not more than 


8 . 

10 . 

3. 

4. 

6. 

8 . 

G. 

8 . 

3. 

4. 

3. 

4. 


622. We are not concerned with the seats to be filled by the Governor 
acting in his discretion, or with the seats to be filled in Bengal and Bihar 
by the members of the Legislative Assembly in those province.s. The 
recommendations which follow- have reference solely to the general, 
Muhammadan, European and Indian-Christian seats to be filled by 
direct election. 


623. Underthe provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 15, of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, all the constituencies in question wdl! be territorial 
constituencies, and a province may either, if it is so prescribed as regards 
any class of constituency, be formed into a single teixitorial constituency, 
or it may be divided into such number of territorial constituencies as is 
considered necessary. 
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Strength of the various parts of the Presidency ” a distribution based on 
voting strength alone “ would not result in a very equitable distribution 
of seats Bengal base their urban constituencies on voting strength and 
population ; but, in the case of the rural constituencies, thini: it preferable 
to adopt population only as the criterion. They remark in the case of 
those constituencies that “ having regard to area they are of opinion 
that population is a sounder principle to follow than voting strength. 
Otherwise there is a danger that difierent parts of the province would 
be unequally represented ”, The United Provinces have framed their 
constituencies on a basis which appears to give weight to population 
and voting strength alike and which aims at securing a reasonable 
balance between the claims of urban and rural areas. Bihar, in addition 
to population and voting strength, have given weight to considerations 
of administrative convenience, while in Assam the dominating factor 
has been the necessity for securing an equitable distribution of seats 
between the two Valleys, a distribution in which population and voting 
strength have both played their part. 

Ow recommendation . 

630. From the preceding analysis, it will be seen that, broadly speak- 
ing, the recommendations of local Governments are based on population 
and voting strength. We regard that basis as generally appropriate, 
but we think it unnecessary in the case of Bengal, where the local Govern- 
'ment, for the reasons given by them, have adopted population only as the 
criterion in the case of their rural constituencies, to press them to consider 
a reinsion based on voting strength, and we equally thinlc it unnecessary 
to ask the Government of Madras to review their proposals with the object 
of giving greater weight to population. Here as elsewhere we are disposed 
to attach great importance to the different conditions of the different 
provinces, and to refrain from any radical alteration in the reconunenda- 
tions advanced by a local Government, unless we are satisfied that it is 
fimdamentally imsound. 

(6) Representation of urban and rural interests. 

631. Having regard to the wholly different character of the electorate 
the relative representation of urban and rural interests is of very much 
less unportance in the ca,se of the provhicial Legislative Councils than 
in that of the provincial Legislative Assemblies. We are ourselves in- 
clined to doubt whether in the ordinary course any very serious difference 
of opinion between urban and rural interests is likely to manifest itself 
in discussions in provincial Legislative Councils. But, in view more 
particularly of the importance of this question in provincial Assemblies, 
we are generally- of opinion that some specific representation for urban 
interests in the provincial Councils is desirable in those proUnces in 
which there is a substantial and important urban element. 

Views of local Governments. 

632. The attitude of the different provinces varies considerably. In 
Madras, the local Government originally strongly urged on the Provincial 
Committee the desirability of allotting seven general seats out of 46 
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wbich is ■well balanced, which takes full account of the legitimate claims 
and -wishes of the various interests affected, and which has the general 
support of representative public opinion in the pro\dnce concerned. 

(a) Basis of delimitation. 

G27. The main question for decision is whether the appropriate basis 
for the delimitation of constituencies in a body such as a provincial 
Legi.slative Council should be population, or voting strength, or a combi- 
nation of these two factors : and whether, in the event of a combination 
of the two being regarded as the more suitable solution, emphasis should 
be laid rather on voting strength than on population. Considerations 
such as area, the difficulty of communications and the like, are of less 
importance, in the case of pro-\dncial Legislative Councils than in the case 
of provincial Legislative Asseml)hes. The same is to a large extent 
true of considerations of population. The provincial Legislative Councils 
•will be small in size. They will be elected by an electorate which is 
relatively very small indeed, and which is composed of individuals who 
possess liigli ])roperty qualifications, or who have rendered distinguished 
public service, and which -will be of such a nature that methods of polling 
which would be impracticable in the case of a prcvincial Assembly 
will admit of examination, and that certain specific difficulties which 
confronted us in dealing -with the delimitation of pro^dncial Assemblies 
will not arise. 

628. We are ourselves disposed to the \dew that, havdng regard to the 
character of the electorate and to the position of pro^dncial Legisla- 
tive Councils in the constitutional scheme, the most important factor in 
the delimitation of constituencies should probably be voting s'brength. 
But we are equally of opinion that some weight must be attached to 
population, in the interests of securing that the distribution of seats in 
the provincial Councils bears some rela,tion to the distribution of popula- 
tion in the pro-vince concerned. We a,re of opinion in these circumstances 
that the broad basis of delimitation should be voting strength coupled 
with population. In specific instances we recognise that it may however 
be necessary to depart from this standard, in the interests of securing 
representation for a section of a prordnee which, whether on population 
or on voting strength, would be unlikely to secure that degree of repre- 
sentation to which its linguistic or its geograpliical position, or its past 
history, legitimately entitles it. 

Proposals of local Governments. 

629. The proposals of the individual provinces, generally speaking, 
conform to the standard wliich we suggest. In Lladras the local Govern- 
ment, who were originally disposed to consider that population would bo 
a safer guide, have deferred to the strongly expressed view of their Pro- 
vincial Committee that distribution should be based on voting strength, 
subject, in the case of the general seats, to the allocation of a minimum of 
one scat to each district, except the Nilgiris. Bombay, where the Pro-vincial 
Committee were originally disposed to favour voting strength alone, finally 
adopt the criterion of voting strength and population, on the groimd that 

m view of the wide divergence between the population and the voting 
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multi-member constituencies in that province, we are prepared to accept 
the proposals of the two local Governments concerned. Elsewliere 
we recommend, in agreement with the local Governments and their 
provincial Committees, that constituencies should be single-member. 

(d) Selection of constituencies to be filled for 3, 6, or 9 years, on the occasion 
of the first elections under the new constitution. 

635. Under the provisions of paragraph 18 of the Fifth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act, the selection of these constituencies 
is vested in the Governor acting in his discretion, and it would, we 
think, in these circumstances be inappropriate for us to make any 
recommendation regarding them. We have, however, been favoured 
in the various provinces concerned with suggestions from the local Gov- 
ernment as to a possible basis of selection, and, without making any 
recommendation we accordingly place these suggestions (which are the 
result of considerable discussion in the Provincial Committees), on record 
in the provincial Appendices in Volume II of our Report, in case they 
may be of assistance, when the time comes for the passing of an order 
by the Governor acting in his discretion imder the provisions of para- 
graph 18 of the Fifth Schedule. 

(e) Method of voting. 

636. We are strongly of opinion that, as in the case of provincial 
Legislative Assemblies, the method of voting in any province in which 
multi-member constituencies have been established should be the cumu- 
lative method, and we recommend this for acceptance. A point of 
minor importance which has been raised by various provinces is the 
question whether voting should be by postal ballot. We refer to this 
question in Chapter XXI. 

Proposals of individual provinces. 

637. We now turn to the detailed suggestions of the individual provin- 
ces for the delimitation of constituencies in their provincial Legislative 
■Councils. The arrangements proposed, and our recommendations 
regarding them, are as follows ; — 


Madras. 

638. The proposals of the local Government are based on an exhaus- 
tive examination and discussion of various alternatives with the Pro- 
vincial Delimitation Committee. As stated above, they are based 
essentially on voting strength, and they contemplate the creation of 
a certain number of multi-member constituencies. They allot two seats 
only, which will be assigned to the district of the City of Madras, to 
urban representation. On all these points, we have already indicated our 
readiness to accept the general view of the local Government. As 
regards the method of voting in multi-member constituencies, the local 
Government favour the single non-transferable vote, but, as stated above, 
we are of opinion that the right method to adopt is, as recommended by 
the Indian Franchise Committee, the system of the cumulative vote, and 
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elected seats to Madras City, and to six groups of towns witlx a population, 
of not less than 50,000. In deference to the strongly expressed and 
reiterated view of the Provincial Committee, which appears to have a 
substantial degree of support from public opinion, and. after discussion 
with them, they ultimately decided, however, to accept the view of the 
Committee that urban representation should be confined to the district of 
Madias City, to which however two urban general seats should be allotted. 
Bombay, in agreement with their Provincial Committee and public 
opinion, allot four general seats out of twenty, and two Muhammadan 
seats out of five, to urban areas. Bengal assign three seats out of 27 
general and Muhammadan seats to urban constituencies. The- United 
Provinces assign ten out of 51 — a figure which wall, in their opinion, do 
justice to urban and rural interests alike. The matter is of no import- 
ance in Bihar and Assam, neither of which has an urban population 
of any size, and neither of which accordingly allots any seats to urban 
areas. 

Our recommendation. 

633. As ivill be seen from the preceding examination of the views of 
local Governments, the provinces in their proposals have primarily in 
view their omi local conditions, and it is impossible to derive any common 
principle from their recommendations. But in every case in which 
there .is a substantial urban population in a province, specific provi- 
sion has been made on a more or less generous scale for urban interests. 
In Madras, which forms an exception to this rule, to' the extent that 
the urban representation proposed is exceedingly small, having regard 
to the size and importance of urban interests in the province, we are 
satisfied that the proposal of the Prov'incial Committee, as accepted by 
the local Government, has the general support of pubUc opinion behind 
it. After a detailed examination of the proposals of the various provin- 
ces, we are prepared to accept generally both the basis of urban repre- 
sentation which they propose and the degree of urban representation 
recommended by them. 

(c) QveMion whether constituencies shall be single-member or multi-member. 

634. As in the cas x of the prov^incial Assemblies, there is a marked 
diSerence of view between the different provinces on the question whether 
constituencies shall be single or multi-member. Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Bihar, and Assam are in favour of single-member constituencies. 
Bombay propose single-member constituencies for the Muham- 
madan seats, but plural-member with the cumulative system of voting 
for the general seats. Madras favours a combination of multi-member 
and single-member. The real advantage of a system of multi-member 
constituencies is the protection which it gives to minorities. That 
protection is less necessary in a body of the character and composition 
of the provincial Legislative Councils, and we would ourselves have seen 
no strong objection in these circumstances to the employment of single- 
member constituencies everywhere. In view, however, ,of the very 
Htrongly expressed desire of Bombay for multi-member general consti- 
tuencies and of the support lent by the local Government and the Pro- 
vincial Committee in Madras to the creation of a certain number of 
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proceed on the basis of allotting two of the general seats to urban 
areas and eight to rural areas, and creating one Muhammadan urban and 
sixteen Muhammadan rural seats. The general and Muhammadan con- 
stitueimies will all be single-member, but it is proposed, in deference to 
^ the unanimous view of the representative European bodies in tlie Presi- 
dency, Lo combine the three European seats in a single multi-member 
constituency. 

642. The general and Muhammadan communities are entitled to one 
urban seat each on the basis of population. On voting strength the general 
community, if given a shght weightage, would be entitled to tAvo seats. 
But the local Government and the Provincial Committee are of opinion 
that it woidd be a mistake to deal with this matter on the basis of a strict 
mathematical calculation, and, having regard to general considerations, 
they are unanimously of opinion that two general and one Muhammadan 
seats should, as stated above, be allotted to urban areas and that the consti- 
tuencies should be the same as the constituencies for the present Legis- 
lative Assembly, namely, Calcut a, the 24-Parganas, Howrah and Plooghly. 
The acceptance of this recommendation involves a weightage for urban 
areas, of 64 per cent, in the case of Muhammadan seats, and 80 per cent, 
in the case of general seats. We are of opinion that the weightage pro- 
posed for urban areas, having regard to the great importance of Calcutta 
and the surrounding urban districts, is not excessive, and we recommend 
it for acceptance. In other respects, we regard the local Government’s 
proposals which, as stated above, have the full support of the Provincial 
Committee, and which have been generally accepted by the public, as 
suitable. 

The United Pro vmfAES. • 

643. The local Government base their proposals on single-member 
constituencies, and recommend that five general and five Muhammadan 
seats should be assigned to urban areas out of a total of 51. They admit 
that the figure is chosen in a somewhat arbitrary fashion, and that it gives 
a higher pioportion of urban seats than that in- the Lowei' House. But 
their considered opinion is that any reduction in the number of urban 
seats below the figure Avhich they propose would result in making the 
urban representation ineffective ; that the proposed numSer is justifiable ; 
and that an allocation of ten seats to urban and 41 to rural areas produces 
a result Avhich gives full weight to the legitimate claims of both. The urban 
constituencies proposed are • based on a grouping of the eighteen towns 
m the United Provinces which' have a population of not less than 50,000. 
The local GoA’^ernment urge in support of their proposal that the .smaller 
toAATis will contain Amry fcAV' Amters for the Provincial Coimcil, and that it 
IS unreasonable to subject a candidate to the expense and inoonvmnience 
of canvassing a large number of towns, each of which contains only a 
very small number of voters. Apart from this, they regard toAvois of the 
size suggested as affording a suitable basis for urban representation in the 
case of a body such as the Provincial Legislative Council. The European 
seat Avill cover the Avhole area of the United ProAunces 

644. The distribution of urban seats which the local Government 
recommend was xmanimbusly . accepted by the ProAuncial AdAusory 
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no difficulty should arise in the employment of this system with an eh'c* 
torate of a standing so high as that contemplated for the provincial Legis- 
lative Council. 

G39. Under the local Government’s proposals, , the 35 general seats 
will be distributed on the basis of one seat per district save in tlie case 
of the district of the Nilgiris, which will be combined with Coimbatore. The 
balance of eleven seats vnll be distributed between the eight districts 
which have the largest voting strength. The seven Muhammadan con- 
stituencies will be distributed to groups of districts on a consideration 
of their voting strength. Of the proposed, general and Muhammadan 
constituencies, ten will be multi-member. It is proposed, with the 
conciiircnce of tbe representatives of the Indian Christian communities, 
to form the three scats allotted to the Indian Christians into a three- 
member constituency covering the whole Presidency, the voters being 
too few in number (339 in all), and too scattered, to make the creation 
of three separate single-member territorial constituencies practicable. 
The single . seat allotted to Europeans vhU cover the whole area of the 
Presidency. Tlie number of voters is estimated at 1,064. 

Bombay. ■ 

640. As will be seen from the table in paragraph 621 above, there are 
26 elective seats. The basis of distribution recommended by tlie 
local Govermnent and their Provincial Committee is population 
and -voting strength, and it is proposed, on this basis to allot four 
urban general and two Mtihammadan .seats to Bombay City. The 
"remaining sixteen general seats will be allotted to eight rural 
constituencies foin-'cd out of the sixteen districts of the Presidency, 
the grouping of contiguous districts being made without regard to the 
revenue divisions. An arrangement bn these lines .wih, in the view of the 
local Government, simplify the preparation and maintenance of the elec- 
toral rolls and the holding of elections, more particularly' ha\ang regard 
to the fact that since the electoral qualifications for the Provincial 
Legislative Cpuneil and the Council of State are the same, the same basis 
can be adopted for tbe somewhat smaller nmnber of seats allotted to 
Bombay in the Council of State. The inimbcr of voters in the general con- 
stituencies is provisionally estimated at - 10,31], The local CoA’-ernmerit 
propose to allot the three Muhammadan seats which will remain available 
for distribution after Iato seats have been assigned to Bombay City to 
the three diAusions of the Presidency. The total number of Alters for 
the five Muliammadim seats is estimated at 1 ,235. The single European 
•seal. Avill cover the whole ■ area of the Presidency, and the number of 
■voters is estiniated at 1,093. Voting for it will be by po.stal ballot. We 
•regard the proposals of the local CoA'crnment as generally suitable, and 
we arc satished that they ajjpear to have the support of public opinion in 
■the j.-roA'ince. 

Bexgal 

64-1. The proposals of the local .CoA'ernment. haA'e been, framed in 
complete agreement Avith the . Provincial .Delimitation .Committee, 
and they appear to have .proAmked no public criticism. They 
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is generally accepted by tbe Provincial Delimitation Committee and 
by pubbc opinion. In the case of the six Muhammadan seats, 
the local Government suggest that two should be assigned to the 
Assam Valley, and four to the Surma VaUey. Of the Surma Valley 
seats one will be allotted to Cachar with the addition of Karimganj 
district, and the remaining three will be assigned to Sylhet less 
Karimganj. There has been considerable discussion as to whether 
the three Muhammadan seats allotted to Sylhet less Karimganj should 
not be a plural-member constituency. The local Government state, 
however, in the light of the expressions of opinion received from the Pro- 
vincial Delimitation Committee and from the pubhc, that while “ local 
Muhammadan opinion is somewhat divided on the matter, Government 
are satisfied that single-member constituencies are generally preferred 
They accordingly recommend that the three seats allotted to this area 
should be filled in single-member constituencies based on Sadr Sylhet, 
Habiganj and Sunamganj, with the addition in each case of certain thanas 
in South Sylhet. The Muhammadan electors who are resident in the 
partially excluded areas of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the Garo HjUs 
districts would vote in the Lower Assam Muhammadan constituency in 
the Assam Valley. The proposals of the local Government for the 
Muhammadan constituencies represent the outcome of long discussion in 
the Provincial Committee and of close examination by the Government ; 
they appear to have the general support of public opinion in the pro- 
vince, and we recommend them for acceptance. 
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Conference, and so far as vre can judge, has also been accepted by the 
public. But the majority of the Muhammadan members of the Conference 
•were in favour of reducing the number of Muhammadan urban seats 
from five to four. The local Government, however, are strongly of opinion 
that their o-wn proposal is the right one, and that, as in the case of the 
provincial Assembly, the number of Muhammadan and general urban 
seats should be the same. They add that the regrouping of the cities 
■which would be necessary if the Muhammadan urban electorate were to 
be formed into four constituencies, would reduce the representation to be 
given to Oudh, and that the eastern cities of Benares, Mirzapur and 
Gorakhpur, by being grouped with Byzabad and Allahabad, might also 
secure an insuJB&cient representation. We have carefully considered 
this question in the light of the -views expressed by the local Government, 
and in view of their very strong recommendation, we accept their proposal 
that the number of Muhammadan urban seats should be fixed at five, and 
that the constituencies should be framed on the basis proposed by them. 
In all other respects we regard their proposals which, as stated above, 
have the support of the Provincial Ad-visory Conference, and of public 
opinion, as suitable. 

Bihar. 

646 The local Government recommend that the one European 
seat should cover the whole area of the province, and that voting for it 
should be by post. The nine general and the four Muhammadan seats 
have been distributed on a consideration of population, voting strength and 
administrative convenience, and have been assigned to single-member 
constituencies. Voting wdll be by postal ballot. The local Government 
have taken pains to ensure that the constituencies shall not cut across 
either divisional or district boimdaries, an objective which they have 
attained, save in the case of the Gaya-Chota Nagpur Muhammadan 
constituencies where it is impossible to secure it consistently -with the 
framing of a suitable constituency. Their proposals have the support 
of public opinion and the Pro-vincial Delimitation Committee and we 
recommend them for acceptance. 

Assam. 

646. Here, as in the case of the pro-vincial Legislative Assembly, 
the vital question is the distribution of the seats available betwen the 
Assam Valley and the Surma Valley. The local Government have taken, 
so far as possible, the district as the unit of allocation. They recommend, 
in agreement -with their Pro-vincial Committee, that in accordance -with 
the desire of the European Association in the pro-vince, one of the two 
European seats should be allotted to each Valley, the electorate in the 
case of the Assam Valley being estimated at 1,300 and in the case of the 
Surma Valley at 600. 

C47 . It is proposed to allot one general seat to each of the six districts 
in the Assam Valley, one to the backward area districts in the Assam 
Valley and three to the Surma Valley, of which one will be assigned to 
Cachar (excluding the North Cachar !ffills), one to an EastSylhet, and one 
to a West Sylhet constituency. This distribution of the general seats 
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Tiecommendatwn of provincAal governments. 


jMadras. 


652. Tlie local Government propose the follovnng'constituencies r — - 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce . . 

The Madras Trades Association ( i- j . i 

j ^COXUDlTieu • * 1 SC&W 

and ' f 

The United Planters of Southern India J 


The.Southem India Chamber of Com- 
-merce. 

The Nattuiikottai Nagarathars’ Associa- 
tion 

' and 

The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 


Wcombined 


1 seat. 


As in tlie case of the Provincial Assembly removed tlie Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce, it follows that that Chamber must be deleted from 
the second constituency above. In other respects we accept the local 
Government’s proposals. 

Bombay. 

653. The local Government recommend that the three seats should 
be thus allotted : — 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
and 

V combined 

1 seat. 

Bomba 3 ^ Trades Association . . 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber . . 

•J 

1 seat. 

Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 
and 

J-by rotation 

1 seat. 


Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ Association . . J 


, We regard the local Government’s proposals as generally suitable 
and recommend them for acceptance. 


Bengal, 


654. The local Government propose that the constituencies should be 
as follows ; — 


Seats. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce . . ' - . . • 1 

The Indian Jute Mills Association .. .. .. 1 

An electoral college consisting of the Indian Commerce 

constituencies adopted for the provincial Lower House 1 

The electoral college will be composed of fifteen members, to be 
elected in the following manner : — 

Members. 

The Bengal hjational Chamber of Commerce .. •• ^ 

The Marwari Association . . . . ■ • • • ^ 

Q 

The Bengal Mahajan Sablra 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce . • • - • • ^ 


Total 


15 
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PART in. 

FBDSR AL , ASSB]>IBLY. 

CH^yPTER X-\T;.— COM^IERCE. 

648. Unrlpr the existing coustitntion seven scats (excluding one scat 
for Burma in tlie Council of State) are allotted to Commerce mid Industry 
in the Central Legislatures. 

(i) Logislativo Assembly ' . . . • 6 seats. 

(ii) Council of State . . . . 2 seats. 

649. Of the seven seats, one in the Legislative Assembly is filled by 
nomination the remaining six by election. Then again, six are provincial 
and the remaining seat, the non-Provincial, is that which is filled by 
nomination. A further classification is as follows 

(i) Legislative Assemhly: 

4 elected — allotted to Indian Commerce . . . . 4 

1 nominated — allotted to European Commerce .. .."i 

(ii) Council of Slate. 3 - 

2 elected — allotted to European Commerce .. ••J ■■ 


Madras , . 
Bombay 


Bengal . . 


Non-pro- 
vincial. 

Bombay 
Bengal . . 

Future distribution. 

65i. The Indian Franchise Committee advert to the anomalous nature 
of the seats assigned to European commerce and propose that the system 
of nomination should be wholly abolished, and that the representation 
should, without being spbt hetA^-een the two Houses, be concentrated in 
the Assembhn They rcc;orarr)cnd, moreover, that the total number of 
commerce seats should be increased by one. But the Government of 
India Act raises the seats by four, thus making the aggregate number 
eleven. The distribution is as follows : — 

Seats. 

Madras ...... c 

Bombay 
Bengal 

,Kon-provinria] 


650. Exhtimj Constituencies. 

(i) Legislative - Assemhhj. ■■ No. of seats. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce ... ,. .1 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau .. , .. 1 

Bombay Mill OAvners’ Association .I 

and fhy rotation . . 1 ' 

Ahmedabad tlill 0\vners’ Association J 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce') 
and I 

Manvari Association . . . . >by rotation 1 

and J 

Bengal Mahajan Sabba. . .. J 

Nominated . . . . ' . . . . . . 1 

(ii) Council of Slate. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce . . . . J 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce . . . . . , 1 


3 

3 

3 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVI. ' 

The folio-wing are our -tentative suggestions for the rules to regulate the composi- 
tion of the electorate for the pro-vinoial and non-pro-vincial seats, and the qualifica- 
tions of electors and candida-tes in them. 


FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 


NON-PROVINCIAL COMMERCIAL SEATS. 


COMPOSITION OF ELECTORATE AND QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS. 
1. (1) The Federation op Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industr-v, and 
(2) The Associated Chambers op Cobimerce. 

The election by these t-wo bodies shall be as follows : — 

The nomination of a candidate for election shall be made by means of a resolu- 
tion of the executive committee of a member body (being a member of the organisa- 
tion concerned). 

The member bodies shall after the receipt of the nominations be called upon to 
vote for one of the candidates vahdly nominated, and the voting by a member body 
■hall be by means of a resolution of its executive committee. 

Explanation . — The words “ executive committee ” shall mean such committee 
of a member body as is, by its rules, entrusted with the general management of its 
affairs, by -whatsoever name such committee may be called. 


2. (3) Commeboiad bodies in Northern India. 

In respect of the seat to be filled by this body, the constituency shall comprise 
the following chambers : — 

1. Northern India Chamber of Commerce . . I 


2. Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

3. Upper India Chamber of Commerce 


^Punjab. 


•J 


. . United Provinces. 


Such members of the aforesaid bodies shall be entitled to take part in the elec- 
tion as, 

(*) in the case of a firm, Hindu joint family concern, or individual, 

it or he resides or has a place of business in India, is engaged in trade, 
commerce or industry and in any one of the five income-tax years 
immediately preceding the preparation of the electoral roU, has been 
assessed to income-tax on an income of not less than Rs. 10,000 
derived from trade, commerce or industry. 

(it) In the case of an incorporated company or a corporation, 

it has a place of business in India, is engaged in trade, commerce or 
industry, and possesses a paid up capital of not less than Rs. 1 lakh. 

The rules prescribed in the Appendix to Chapter IX shall apply mutatis 
mutandis. 


3. Quadipications op candidates. 

The rules prescribed in respect of candida-tes in the Appendix to Chapter IX 
shall apply mutatis mutandis. 
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665, In regard to the Provincial Assembly we recommended the 
substitution of the Indian Chamber of Commerce for the Bengal Mahajan 
Sabha. In consequence thereof, we accept the Bengal Government’s pro- 
posal, but substitute for the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The nok-provinciae seats, 

656. The three non-provincial seats are allotted under the Govern- 
ment of India Act as follows : — 

(1) The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; 

(2) The Associated Chambers of Commerce ; and 

(3) Commercial Bodies in Northern India. 

We recommend that the seat to be filled by the last mentioned con- 
stituency, shall comprise the following Chambers : — 


(1) Northern India Chamber of Commerce 

(2) Punjab Chamber of Commerce 


Punjab, 


(3) Upper India Chamber of Commerce . . United Provinces. 


667. We have received a belated request from the Sugar Mills Associa- 
tion that that body should be included in the constituency allotted to 
commercial bodies in Northern India, We received no recommendation 
to this efiect from any local Government. Nor can we at this late 
stage consider an application of this nature without consulting 
Provincial Governments and without giving full consideration to the 
rival claims of various bodies representing interests such as tea and coal. 

658. We append to this Chapter a tentative suggestion for the rules 
to govern the qualifications of electors and candidates, and the electorate, 
for the provincial and non-provincial seats. 
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FEDERAL ASSEMBLY 

CHAPTER XVII.— LANDHOLDERS’ SEATS. 

669, One seat to represent tlie great landliolders is assigned to each 
of the provinces of Madras, Bombaj, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar, and the Central Provinces and Berarin the present 
Legislative Assembly, and the Government of India Act, 1935, provides 
that these seats shall be retained in the future Federal Assembly. Under 
the provisions of paragraph 23 (b) of the First Schedule to the Act, the 
constituencies will be filled by such persons voting in such territorial 
constituencies and in such manner as may be prescribed. Under the 
provisions of paragraph 25 (ii) of the First Schedule to the Act, candi- 
dates for these constituencies must possess such qualifications as may 
be prescribed. 

Qualifications of electors and candidates. 

660. It is obvious, having regard to the difierences in the level of 
wealth in the various provinces, and the difierences in provincial condi- 
tions, that it is impracticable to prescribe a common level of qualifica- 
tion for electors in aU provinces. The specific qualifications which we 
recommend after consideration of the views of the local Governments 
are set out in paragraphs 662 to 668 below. We are of opinion that a 
candidate should be required to possess, the qualifications requisite 
under paragraph _ 1 of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act, and that he should in addition be an elector in the constituency in 
which he wishes to stand. 

Provincial 'proposals. 

661. We now turn to the proposals of individual provinces. 

hlADllAS. 

662. The local Government recommend that the six territorial consti- 
tuencies which are allotted to landholders in the provincial Legislative 
Assembly should be combined to form a single constituency to elect 
to the seat assigned to landholders in the Federal Assembly. The 
electorate is estimated at 1,135. The qualifications of electors will be 
the same as those for the provincial constituencies, viz , residence in the 
■constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous year ; and being a 
xamindar, janmi or malikanadar who possesses an annual income, cal- 
culated as may be prescribed, from an estate in Madras of not less than 
Rs. 3,000 per annum, who is registered as the janmi of land assessed 
nt not less than Rs. 1,500 per annum, or who receives a malikana allow- 
ance from Government of not less than Bs. 3,000 per annum. These 
proi^osals have the support of the Provincial Committee who, in agree- 
ment with the local Government, recommend that voting should be 
by post. We rega’ d them as generally suitable, and recommend them 
for acceptance. 

Bombay. 

663. The electorate for the seat reserved for landholders in the present 
Legislative Assembly is composed of the Gujarat and Deccan Sardars 
■B.ttd Inamdars who elect to the landholders’ seats in the provincial 
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PROVINCIAL COMMERCIAL SEATS. 

The qualifications of eleotora and candidates for the eight Commerce seat-a in 
the Ecderal Assembly assigned to the Provinces of Bengal, Madras and Bombay shall 
bo as follows ; — 

1. QuAnmcATioKs of voters. 

Those who are entitled to take part in the election to the Provincial Assemb- 
lies shall also be entitled to take part in the election to the Federal Assembly. 

2. Quaxhtoations or oandidates. 

Those eligible to represent the Associations concerned in the Provincial Assem- 
lies shall be likewise eUgiblo to hold the seats in the Federal Assembly. 
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at payment of land revenue of not less ttan Rs. 10,000' per annum, 
a figure wliich. we regard as justified in tlie special conditions of the 
United Provinces. We propose in these circumstances that the minimum 
qualification for the Federal Assembly should be the same as for the 
provincial Legislative Assembly, and that it should be fixed at Bs. 10,000 
per annum. 

Bihab. 

666. The local Government recommend the retention as the qualifica- 
tion of electors in this constituency of the existing qualification of 
Rs. 10,000 per annum land revenue, and they further recommend that 
votiag should be by post. We accept their recommendation on both 
points. The estimated electorate is 161. 

The Punjab. 

667. The existing electorate in this constituency is, broadly speaking, 
based on assessment to land revenue of Rs. 1,000 per annum, and the 
local Government recommend that this qualification, which has worked 
well, should be retained. We accept their view. The estimated electo- 
rate is 1,135. 

The Centbal Provinces and Bebab. 

668. The local Government, in agreement with the Provincial Com- 
mittee, recommend that the qualifications of electors in the case of the 
Central Provinces should be the holding of a hereditary title recognised 
by Government and of agricultural land in proprietary right, the owner- 
sMp of an -estate as defined in the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, 
1917, and the holding of land in proprietary right assessed to kamil- 
jama or land revenue of not less than Rs. 4,000 per annum. In the case 
of Berar they propose that the qualification should be the holding of a 
hereditary title recognised by Government and the holding of agricul- 
tural land in other than tenancy right, or the holding in other than tenancy 
■ right of agricultural land assessed or assessable to a land revenue of not 

less than Rs. 3,000. They anticipate that these qualifications will 
result in an electorate of 420 in the case of the Central Provinces and 
- 100 in the case of Berar. The proposals of the local Government have 
the general support of the Provincial Delimitation Committee and of 
public opinion, and we regard them as suitable. 


a 
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Legislative Council. The local Government recommend that this 
system should continue, and their view is accepted by the majority of 
the Provincial Committee. We should, however, record that a mino- 
rity of three in the Provincial Committee expressed the view that as 
the Gujarat Sardars number 175 only as against 534 Deccan Sardars 
and Inamdars, they will never have an opportum'ty of securing the seat, 
and they recommend in these circumstances that the seat should be 
rotated at successive elections between the Gujarat Sardars and luam- 
dars and the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars. We have already indicat- 
ed that save in quite special circumstances we are strongly opposed to 
rotation, n^hich we regard as imsound in principle, and while it may 
be that the Gujarat Sardars, being in a definite minority in the consti- 
tuency, will stand less chance of securing the seat than the Deccan 
Sardars, we do not see how this can be avoided. In the circumstances 
we agree with the local Government and the majority of the Provincial 
Committee that the Sardars and Inamdars of Gujarat and the Deccan 
who elect to the Landholders’ constituencies in the provincial assembly 
should combine to elect to the seat. 

Bengau. 

664. The local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Com- 
mittee, recommend that the qualifications of electors to the landholders’ 
seat in the Federal Assembly should be the same as the qualifications 
of electors to the seats reserved for landholders in the provincial Legis- 
lative Assembly. Those qualifications are, in the case of the Burdwan 
and Presidency divisions, liability to payment of not less than Rs. 3,000 
per annum, as land revenue or rent or both or of not -less than Rs. 700 
as road and public works cess ; and in the case of the Dacca, Rajshahi, 
and Chittagong divisions, land revenue or rent or both of not less than 
Rs. 2,000 per annum, or road and public works cess of not less than 
Rs. 500 per annum. The resultant electorate will be approximately 
2,500, and it is proposed that the postal ballot should be employed. 
The suggestion has been made that it would be preferable that the seat- 
should be allotted to a representative body or bodies of landholders, 
on the ground that a single seat for the whole province is too unwieldy. 
But we agree with the local Government that there is no force in this 
contention, and having regard to the standard of wealth and education 
of the electorate, to its relatively very small size, and to the fact that 
postal voting is contemplated we see no reason why any difiiculty should 
be experienced in polling it. In these circumstances, we recommend the 
proposals of the local Government for acceptance. 

The UNrrED Provinces. 

665. The local Government propose that the constituency should 
cover the whole province and that the qualification of electors should 
be fixed at payment of not less than Rs. 5,000 land revenue per 
annum. We have recommended in the case of the landholders seats in 
the provincial Legislative Assembly in the United Provinces that 
the qualifications of electors, whether they belong to the British Indian 
Association or to the Agra Zamindars’ Association, should b« fixed. 
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chequered career ; and we do not feel in the circumstances that its 
successful future development can necessarily be taken for granted, or that 
we can recommend that the non-provincial seat should be assigned to it 
permanently or without qualification, Om recommendation in the 
circumstances is that the Order in Council should allot the non-provincial 
seat in the Federal Assembly to “ the National Trades Union Federation 
of India, or such other organisation of workers as may be selected by 
the Government of India for the nomination of the workers’ delegate 
to the International Labour Conference under the provisions of Article 
389 (3) of the Treaty of Versailles’". We further recommend that before 
the Federation wliich is at present unregistered, is selected as the 
electorate for this seat, it should be required either to register, or to 
produce reasons which are accepted as adequate by the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Government for dechning to do so. 

Alternative solutions. 

672. A possible alternative would be to group all trade unions of all- 
India importance in one constituency and to allocate the seat to it. But 
in this coxmtry, where commrmal and communistic organizations are 
hkely to come into existence with the least encouragement, vve consi- 
der that it would be desirable to strengthen the most representative 
of the all-India labour organizations by aUocating to it the non- 
provincial labour seat in the Federal Assembly. 

673. The only other alternative that need be considered is the allo- 
cation of the seat to railway unions or federations on the ground that 
railways are a central concern and that railway labour may find difficulty 
in seeming representation through the provincial labour seats. But 
it would be preferable to give representation to a wider and more 
representative organization, 

Thf pbovixcjax. seats. 

Functional representation 

674. It was represented to us that it would be far better to allot 
the provincial seats according to functional representation, each 
province sending a representative of a different industry. One re- 
presentation addressed to us suggested the following scheme as an 
illustration of how this might be arranged : — 

“ We agree with the Indian Franchise Committee that the six 
interests it has hientioned in paragraph 424 of its report deserve to be 
represented in the Federal Lower House. Unfortunately the number 
of seats given to labour being very limited, and the number of interests 
being proportionately large, it is difficult to satisfy the provincial claims 
as laid down by statute, unless the system of rotation is brought into 
operation. In other words, interests such as railways, textile and sea- 
men may hare, in our opinion, to be given representation by rotation 
so far as their distribution oix a territorial basis is concerned, they 
will continue to be always represented in the Federal Lower House ; 
but their seats will go from one province to another by ro a ion. 
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669. There will be ten Labour seats in the Federal Assembly. Oue is a 
nun pro\ancial seat. Nine are allotted to provinces, their distribution 


being os follows ; — . 

Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Bombay ' . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Bengal . . . . . - . .' . . - . . . 2 

United Provinces . . . - . . . . . . I 

Bihar . . . ■ . . - - . . . . . 1 

Central Pro%nncea and Berar . . . . . . . . 1 

Assam . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Non-provincial seat . . . . . . _ . . . . 1 


The provincial seats under Schedule I, paragraph 23 (c) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act are to be filled “ by such organizations, or in such 
constituencies, and in accordance with such manner of voting, as may 
be prescribed ”. 

The non-provincial neat. 

670 We deal first with the non-provincial seat for the Federal 
Assembly. The White Paper of 1933 indicated the All-India Trade 
Union Federation as the electorate for this seat. Up to 1930, 
the All-India Trade Union Congress wa ; the most important all-India 
organisation of workers. But in that year a split occurred in the 
Congress, and a second body was formed called the Indian Trades 
Union Federation. In the middle of 1933, this federation was amal- 
gamated with the National Federation of Labom: imder tbe new name 
of National Trades Union Federation. At the end of 1933, ce.tain 
unions resigned from this body and formed a new organization styled 
the All-India Trades Union Federation. The National Trades Union 
Federation is, however, undoubtedly the leading labour federation in 
India at the present time, and at the end of 1935 its membership 
comprised 53 affiliated trade unions in British India with a total mem- 
bership of 138,904. 

671. We recommend, after consideration of the alternatives discussed 
in paragraphs 672 and 673 below and subject to the conditions that foFow, 
that on the occasion of the first election the non-provincial seat should be 
assigned to the National Trades Union Federation. Under Article 
389 (3) of the Treaty of Versailles, the workers' delegate to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference must be selected by Government in consulta- 
tion with the most representative organisation of workers in the country 
concerned ; and the Government of India at present-accept the -National 
Trades Union Federation as the most representative organisation for this 
purpose. While however it is admittedlj’' the most representative organisa - 
tion of workers at the present time, the statement in the preceding para- 
graph shows that it is not of long standing and that it has had a somewhat 
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The local Government’s recommendation is based on proposals put 
forward by the Provincial Delimitation Committee, after a close exami- 
nation of alternative methods of filling this seat. It has received a large 
measure of general support in the Presidency, and we recommend it for 
adoption. Election will be direct. 


Bombay. 

679. The Government of Bombay, who are strongly in favour of em- 
ploying registered trade unions as the basis of their labour constituencies 
wherever practicable, recommend, in agreement with their Provincial 
Delimitation Committee that the two seats assigned to Bombay in the 
Federal Assembly should be allotted respectively to two constituencies 
consisting of 

(а) registered trade imions in Bombay City ; 

(б) registered trade unions in Ahmedabad City. 

They are in favour of a system of indirect election, under which one 
delegate would be elected to an electoral college for every 200 members 
of the trade union concerned. Their recommendation appears to have 
general support in the Presidency, and we accept it. 

Bengab. 

680. The local Government and their Provincial Delimitation Com- 
mittee have throughout been in agreement that the two labour seats 
should be allotted as follows : — 

(а) a registered trade union constituency consisting of the trade 

unions qualified to elect members of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly in the registered trade union constituencies in that 
body ; 

(б) a territorial labour constituency covering the area of the 

factory labour constituencies proposed for the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly. The electorate in this constituency will be 
composed of adult workers employed in factories with a 
minimum daily strength of 500 persons or over. Election 
would be on the indirect system on the basis of one Mulchiya 
for 250 voters. 


681. We have received several suggestions from trade unions in the 
province that both seats should be allotted to registered trade unions. 

ut, having regard to the distribution accepted by us for the labour 
seats in the provincial Legislative Assembly, we agree with the local 
Government and the Provincial Committee, that the best interests 
ot ^^oour will not be served by confining representation to regis- 
tered trade unions only. We accordingly accept their recommendation 
tnat one seat should be allotted to trade unions, and one to a special 
labour cons'. itueney. ^ 
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One way of doing tiiia might be as follows : — 
, Number 


Province. 

of 

scats. 


Distribution. 

1. Madras 

1 

Textile and Bailways . . 

By rotation. 

2. Bombay . . 

2 

Textile 

Railways and Seamen . . 

1 Permanent. 
1 By rotation. 

3. Bengal 

2 

Jute 

Eailwa 5 'S and Seamen . . 

1 Permanent. 

1 By rotation. 

4. Bibar 

1 

Mining 

Permanent. 

6. Assam 

1 

Planting 

Permanent. 

C. United Provincess . . 

1 

Textile and Railways . . 

By rotation. 

7. Central Provinces . . 

1 

Textile and Railways . . 

By rotation . 


The effect of this suggestion, if accepted, would be that, while 
the provinces will get their quota of labour representation in the^Federal 
Lower House, the industries suggested by the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee, will be adequately represented. Only, at one time railway labour 
will get three seats and the textile labour two seats and at the next time 
the railway labour will get two and the textile labour three seats. The 
other four industries r^l always continue to be represented. We are, 
however, prepared to consider any alternative arrangement which can 
secure a more equitable representation to the interests concerned 

Our recommendation. 

675. We consider this to be an attractive scheme, but it is difficult to 
harmonise it with the proposals of the local Governments regarding the 
provincial labour seats. Further, in some provinces, it has not been 
possible to provide for representation of labour through trade unions. 
We are of opinion that it is best to accept in the main the proposal of 
the local Governments, and to leave it to the future for representation 
in the Federal Legislature to develop on the lines of the functional 
representation of labour in the provinces. 

Qualification of electors and candidaies. 

676. W e recommend that the qualifications of electors and candi- 
dates, and the conditions of admission of registered trade unions to the 
electorate, for the provincial seats in the Federal Assembly, should 
he the same as those proposed for the labour seats in the provincial 
Assemhhes in Chapter IX of our report. 

Allocation of provincial seats. 

077. The proposals of local Governments for the allocation of the 
provincial seats, and our recommendations on them, are as follows ; — 

Madras.- 

678. The local Government recommend that the constituency should 
be a special labour constituency based on the City of Madras and the 
adjoining district of dungleput, the electorate in which would be formed of 
factory-workers, including railway w’orkers, and dock and port labourers 
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JHAPTER XIX.— SEATS ALLOTTED TO CHIEF COMMISSIONERS’ 

PROVINCES. 

686. Under the provisions of the Govemment of India Act, the seats 
in the Federal Assembly assigned to the general, Muhammadan and Sikh 
commmiities wiU, save in the case of the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, 
be fined in accordance with the principle of proportionaLrepresen Nation 
by means of the single transferable vote by electorates consisting of the 
members of the Legislative Assembly of the province concerned. The 
First Schedule of the Government of India Act also lays down the arrange- 
ments under which the seats reserved for women, for members of the 
scheduled castes, for Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Indian Christians 
will be filled by electoral colleges. As the Act prescribes the method 
of election and the qualifications of candidates for the various seats to 
which reference has aheady been made, we make no recommendation 
regarding them. Our recommendations regarding the seats in the Federal 
Assembly which are reserved for representatives of special interests are 
contained in separate chapters of our Report. In the present chapter 
we deal solely with the seats in the Federal Assembly'allotted to the Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces. 

687. The provinces in question are British Baluchistan, Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara and Coorg, and we deal with them seriatim below. 

Beitish Baluchistan. 

688. One Muhammadan seat is assigned to British Baluchistan in 
the Federal Assembly. His Majesty’s Government have decided to re- 
commend to Parliament that the seat should be filled by nomination 
by the Governor General, and that candidates for it should be required to 
possess certain specified qualifications, and we are not called on in these 
circumstances to make any recommendation regarding it. 

Delhi. 

689. Two seats are assigned to Delhi in the Federal Assembly, one of 
which is general and the other Muhammadan. The total area of the pro- 
vince is 573 square nfiles, audits total population 636,246, of which 206,960 
are Muhammadans. The Chief Commissioner, whose views are supported 
by the Government of India, recommends that the whole province should 
be the constituency both for the general and for the Muhammadan seat. 
The area involved is relatively small, and we do not anticipate that any 
serious difficulty should be experienced in polling the electorate con- 
templated, which is, we understand, likely to be in the neighbourhood of 
40,000. In these circumstances we accept the recommendation of the 
Chief Commissioner. 

690. The qualifications of electors for the seats in question are set out 
in the ^^Tfite Paper of 1st October 1935, and no recommendation regarding 
them is accordingly called for. Paragraph 25 (ii) of the First 
Schedule to the Government of India Act leaves the qualifications 
of candidates to be prescribed. We recommend that in addition to the 
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The United Provinces. 

GS2. Tlie local Government, as explained elsewliere, propose, and wc 
accept their recommendation, to allot t\vo of the three seats assigned to 
labour in the provincial Legislative Assembly to special labour consti- 
tuencies, and the third to a trade maion constituency. They originally 
recommended to us that the seat assigned to labour interests in the Fede- 
ral Assembly should be filled by the two special labour constituencies 
in the provincial Assembly. Wc could, however, see no justification for 
thus excluding the trade union constituency in the provincial Assembly 
from the electorate ; and on further consideration, the local Government 
agree that it should be included in it. Subject to this modification we 
regard their recommendation as suitable. The method of election will 
be direct. 


Bihar. 

683. For the reasons discussed more fully in paragraph 540 above 
we recommend, in agreement irith the local Government and their Pro- 
vincial Committee that the seat assigned to Bihar labour in the Federal 
Assembly should be included in a rotating series with the labour seats in 
the provincial Legislative Assembly, and that on the occasion of the first 
election under the new constitution, it should be fiUed from the Dhanbad 
trade rmion constituency. 

The Central Provinces and Berar, 

684. We examined with the local Government the possibility of 
throiving the two seats assigned to labour in the Provincial Assembly 
into a rotating series with the one seat assigned to labour in the Federal 
Assembly : but as a result of our investigation, we reached the conclusion 
that the balance of advantage was against action on those lines. In 
agreement with the local Government, we now recommend that the 
Federal seat should be assigned to a mining constituency based on the 
Chindwara district, with an electorate estimated at some 4,000. Election 
will be direct. 

Assasi. 

685. As regards the Assam Federal labour seat, we recommend that 
the Governor acting in his discretion should assign it on the occasion of 
each election to one of the constituencies , contained in the rotating 
series f uggested by us for the labour seats in the Assam Provincial As- 
sembly. Wc would suggest that he may probably find it desirable to 
allot the scat alternately to a conf.titucncy in the Assam and a constitu- 
ency in the Surma Valley. 
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PART IV. 

CHAPTER XX.— COUNCIL OF STATE. 


The Territorial constituencies. 

093. The seats allotted to the various provinces in the Council of 
State are set out in the table which follows : — 


1 

Province or Conummifcy. 

2 

Total 

scats. 

3 

Gene- 

ral 

seats. 

4 

Seats 

for 

sche- 

duled 

castes. 

5 

Sikh 

seats. 

6 

Muham- 

madan 

seats. 

7 

Women’s 

seat«. 

Madras 

20 

14 

1 


4 

1 

Bombay 

16 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Bengal 

20 

S 

1 


10 

1 

United Provinces 

20 

11 

1 



1 

Punjab 

IG 

3 


4 

8 

1 

Bihar . . 

16 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar 

S 

6 

1 


1 


Assam 

5 

3 



2 


North-West Frontier Pro- 







vince 

5 

1 



4 


Orissa . . 

5 

4 



1 


Sind 

5 

2 



3 


British Baluchistan 

1 




L 


Delhi .. 

I 

1 





Ajmer-Menvara 

1 

1 





Coorg . . 

I 

1 





Anglo-Indians . . 

1 






Europeans 

7 


5 




Indian Christians 

2 






Totals . . 1 

150 

1 

75 

6 

4 

49 

6 


694r. The Government of India Act lays down a special procedure 
for filling the seats reserved for naembers of the scheduled castes and for 
women. Special provision is also made for the filling of the seats allotted 
to Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians. We are not in 
these circumstances concerned with any of the seats in question save to 
the extent that, since the qualifications of candidates for the 
European, Anglo-Indian and Indian Christian seats are left by the 
Act to be prescribed, it falls to our Committee to make a recom- 
mendation as to what those qualifications should be. The present 
chapter of our Report deals accordingly with the delimitation of the 
territorial constituencies ; with the qualifications of electors and candi- 
dates for the general, Sikh and Muhammadan constituencies allotted to 
the various provinces under the provisions of the First Schedule to the 
Government of India Act ; and with the qualifications of candidates in 
the European, Anglo-Indian and Indian Christian constituencies. 
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ordinary communal qualiJBcation, a candidate for the general or the 
Muhammadan seat now under consideration -should be required to possess 
the qualifications set out in paragraph 1 of the First Schedule to the 
Government of India Act, and that he should be an elector in the 
constituency. 

Ajmkr-Merwaba. 

691. One general seat is assigned to Ajmer-Merwara. The area of this 
province is 2,711 square miles, its population is 660,292, and the estimated 
number of electors in the general constituency is 20,000. The Chief 
Commissioner recommends that the whole province should form the 
constituency. The Government of India support his recommendation, 
and we accept it. The qualifications of electors will be those set out in 
the White Paper of 1st October 1935. We recommend that a candidate 
should be required to possess the qualifications requisite under paragraph 
1 of the First Schedule to the Government of India Act, and that ha 
should be an elector in the ennstituency. 

COORQ. 

692. One general seat in the Federal Assembly is assigned to Coorg 
The area of the province is 1,593 square miles, and its population 163,327. 
Under the provisions of paragraph 24 (a) of the first schedule to the 
Government of India Act, election to the seat will be by members of 
the Coorg Legislative Council, and we are not called on in these circums- 
tances to make any recommendation as to the qualifications of electors. 
The qualifications of a candidate for ihe seat are likewise decided by 
the provisions of paragiaph 25 (?) of the First Schedule to the Act, 
which provides that a person shall not be qualified to hold the seat 
xmless he is qualified to hold a seat of the same class in the Coorg 
Legislative Council. 
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them in detail, we would observe that (save in respect of one constituency 
in Bihar) all provinces are agreed in recommending that the constituencies 
for the Council of State shoidd be single member, and it is obvious that, 
given the very small electorate, the small number of seats available and 
the large areas to be covered, much difficulty might arise from an endea- 
vour to create multi-member constituencies, which would have to cover 
a large number of districts, or in some cases more than one Commissioner’s 
division. The basis adopted by local Governments for the delimitation 
of these constituencies varies. In some cases population has been ac- 
cepted as the criterion, though most provinces have also given weight 
to considerations of voting strength and area. It is fairly clear that in 
dealing with seats so few as those available in the case of the Council 
of State, particularly where the smaller provinces are concerned, there 
is not a great deal of room for difference as to the debmitation of the 
territorial constituencies, and in every case the recommendations of local 
Governments have, so far as we can judge, the general support of public 
opinion in the province concerned. It is of less importance in these 
circumstances to arrive at any uniform principle for the delimitation 
of the constituencies in the different provinces, and, as in the case of the 
Provincial Legislative Councils, we have contented ourselv'es with ensuring 
that the recommendations submitted to us are generally suitable, and 
that they have general public support. 

Madras. 

699. Of the twenty seats allotted to Madras, fourteen are general, and 
four Muhammadan. In addition, one seat is reserved for women and one 
fora representative of the scheduled castes. As explained in paragraph 694 
above, our recommendations in the case of Madras, as in that of the other 
provinces, do not extend to the seats reserved for women or the scheduled 
castes. The local Government, in agreement with the Provincial Committee, 
recommend that the fourteen general seats should be allotted on a basis of 
population. They propose to create ten constituencies consisting of a com- 
bination of two districts, and four constituencies — ^Tanjore, North Arcot, 
South Arcot, and Salem, — consisting of a single district. The total number 
of electors in the general constituencies is estimated at 24,270. For the 
Muhammadan constituencies, the number of electors is estimated at 1,169. 
The local Government, in agreement with the Provincial Committee, 
recommend that the four Muhammadan seats should be formed in a single 
four-member constituency, on the ground that the number of voters is too 
small in most districts to justify the formation of separate single member 
constituencies. They recommend that voting in the case of the Muham- 
madan constituencies should be by post, and that in the ease of the general 
constituencies it should be direct. The Provincial Committee are in 
favour of the use of the single transferable vote in the multi-member 
Muhammadan constituency. But the local Government prefer the single 
non-transferable vote. 

700. We regard the proposals of the local Government for the dehim- 
tation of the constituencies as generally suitable. They have the concur- 
rence of the Provincial Committee and of public opinion. As for the 
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Qualifications of electors. 

695. Paragraph 6 of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act lays down the general communal qualifications required in the case of 
electors to the Council of State, and pro\udes that subject to the possession 
of the qualifications in question, the qualifications of voters shall be such 
as may be prescribed. His Majesty’s Government, in the 'V’iTiite Paper 
published on 1st October 1935, have set out the qualifications which they 
propose to recommend to Parliament in the case of the electors to the 
various territorial constituencies in the Council of State, and no recom- 
mendation on the point is therefore called for from us. 

Qualificaiions of candidates. 

696. As regards the qualifications of candidates, paragraph 11 of the 
First Schedule to the Government of India Act provides that a person 
shall not be qualified to hold a seat in the Council of State unless, in the 
case of a seat allotted to a Governor’s province or a Chief Commissioner’s 
province, he is qualified to vote in a territorial constituency in the pro- 
vince at an election of a member of the Council of State, or, in the case of 
a seat allotted to British Baluchistani unless he possesses such qualifica- 
tions as may be prescribed. The same paragraph provides that in the 
case of a seat allotted to the Anglo-Indian, the European or the Indian 
Christian community, the qualifications of a candidate shall be such as 
may be prescribed. 

697. The qualifications of candidates for the ordinary territorial con- 
stituencies have thus been settled by the Act. In the case of British Balu- 
chistan, His Majesty’s Government have decided that the seat should be 
filled by nomination by the Governor General, and they have likewise set 
out, in tfie White Paper of October 1936, the qualifications of candidates. 
In the case of the seats allotted to the Anglo-Indian, the European and 
the Indian Christian communities, we recommend that a candidate should 
possess the qualifications set out in the first paragraph of the First 
Schedule to the Government of India Act, and that he should in addition 
be an elector in the constituency. 

; Selection of constituencies to he filled for varying periods at the first 

election. 

Paragraph 13 of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act, 1935, provides that the scats allotted to the various provinces and 
commumties shall, on the occasion of the first election under the new 
constitution, be filled for varjdng periods. We have embodied in our 
recommendations the proposals we have received from the different 
provinces as to the seats to be filled for three, six, and nine years res- 
pectively. Those proposals in every case appear to have general support, 
and we regard them as satisfactory. 

Proposals of individual provinces. 

^ 698. The proposals of the different provinces for the delimitation of 
their territorial constituencies and our recommendations regarding them are 
contained in paragraphs 699 to 718 below. Before proceeding to examine 
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Mahammadan rural seats on considerations of the geographical distribu- 
tion of districts and divisions and of population. Of the six general seats, 
two fall under their proposals to the Burdwan division, one to the Pre- 
sidency division, one to the Rajshahi division, one to the Dacca division, 
and one to the Chittagong division. Of the nine Muhammadan seats, 
two fall to the Burdwan and the Presidency divisions, and the remainder 
are divided between the districts of the remaining three Commissioners’ 
divisions in the Presidency 


Our recommendaiiovs. 

704. The proposals of the local Government have the support of the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee, and save on two points they appear 
to have provoked no criticism in Bengal. The two points in question 
are (a) whether an urban general seat should not be allotted to Eastern 
Bengal, and {b) whether it would not be desirable in the case of the Mu- 
hammadan rural seats to include one district of the Presidency division 
in the Burdwan division constituency, in the interests of securing a closer 
relation between the population and the seats allotted to the Burdwan 
and the Presidency divisions, respectively. As regards the first of these 
points, we were ourselves disposed to think that there would be advantage 
in gmng some urban representation to Eastern Bengal. We have, how- 
ever, discussed this matter with the local Government, who remain of 
opinion that the distribution which they recommend is the best. 
They point out that they have based their proposals on the creation 
for the representation of urban interests of constituencies identical 
with those in the present Legislative Assembly. They urge that 
those constituencies are sufficiently representative of urban areas in 
the whole Presidency, and they note that the argument advanced in the 
case of Eastern Bengal is equally true of Northern Bengal, and that it 
would be impossible to distribute one or two urban seats over the whole 
of the Presidency. In the circumstances, and in the light of discussion 
with them, we accept the local Government’s view. 

705. The second criticism to which we have referred above is one 
which has also 'prima facie some substance in it. The population of 
the Burdwan division (excluding the municipalities in the Hooghly 
and Howrah districts, which will be included in an urban constituency) 
is 1,132,081, and the population of the Presidency division is 4,327,618. 
The desirabihty of including one district of the Presidency division in 
the Burdwan division constituency was, however, discussed at length 
in the Provincial Delimitation Committee. That Committee by a 
majority thought it preferable to adhere to the principle of divisional 
constituencies, and the local Government, who, in the light of the Comnut- 
tee’s view, again carefully reviewed the position, reached the conclusion 
that, in view of the restricted electorate (it is unlikely that the Muham- 
madan electorate in either division will be as large as 1 ,000), there w'as no 
necessity to break up either of the divisions. W e accept their view on this 
point, and we regard their remaining proposals for the delimitation 
of the constituencies as generally suitable. 
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method of voting to be adopted in the case of the multi-member, Mu- 
hamadan constituency, we see no objection to the , local Government’s 
proposal for the employment of the single non-transferable vote, and we 
accordingly recommend it for acceptance. 

Bombay, 

701. Of the fourteen seats assigned to Bombay, one is reserved for a 
representative of the scheduled castes and one for women, while ten are 
general and four Muhammadan. The Provincial Committee and the local 
Government favour the adoption of a combination of population and 
voting strength, as in the case of the Provincial Legislative Council, 
for the basis of fhe territorial constituencies. On this basis, two 
general seats fall to the city of Bombay, The remainder of the 
general seats are allotted to rmal areas, and, in the composition 
of the constituencies, it is proposed to ignore revenue divisions, 
to group together contiguous districts having regard to their popu- 
lation and voting strength, and to allocate one seat to each con- 
stituency so formed. The Promncial Committee remark that they “ realise 
that such an arrangement will result in single-member constituencies, but 
though we adhere to the view that the conditioas of this Presidency make 
plural member constituencies preferable, we think that having regard to- 
the very small number of seats available for each district, the consti- 
tuencies will be unmanageable if more than one seat is provided for each ” ; 
and the local Government share their view. Of the four Muhammadan 
seats, one on considerations of population and voting strength falls to 
Bombay City, and of the remaining three, one each is allotted to the 
Northern, the Central and the Southern- divisions. It will be seen that 
the general effect of the local Government’s proposals is to allot three 
seats to the representation of urban areas and to create single-member 
constituencies save in the case of the general seats allotted to Bombay 
city. The local Government’s proposals have provoked no public criti- 
cism. We regard them as suitable, and recommend them for acceptance. 

Bengal. 

702. Of the twenty seats assigned to Bengal, one is reserved for . 
women, and one for the scheduled castes, eight are geueral and ten Mu- 
hammadan. 

703. The local Government thinic it desirable to assign some repre- 
sentation to urban areas. The}’- admit that the basis of selection must be 
to a large extent empirical, and they have adopted accordingly the ratio 
of urban to rural seats wdiich holds good in the case of the Bengal seats 
in the existing Legislative Assembly, the eifect of which is to allot three 
seats to urban areas. They remark that “ any attempt to assess urban 
weigh tnge on the basis of population or voting strength in the case of the 
Council of State w’ould be meaningless and infructuous ”, and they are of 
opinion that the plan which they recommend, which involves the creation 
of urban con.stituencies co-termmous with those proposed for tlie pro^^ncia] 
Legislative Cotmcil and identical with the present Legislative Assembly 
constituencies, will give satisfactory results, and , will reduce adminis- 
trative difficulties. They propose to allot the six general and the nine 
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the former constituency. We invited the local Government to consider 
this matter. But they inform us that no general criticism of their 
proposals has been received, and that on a review of all the circumstances, 
including administrative suitability, they regard their own delimitation 
of these constituencies as preferable. The matter is not one of great 
importance, and, having regard to their considered opinion, we do not 
press for the adoption of the suggestion now under discussion. In other 
respects, we regard th© proposals of the local Government as suitable. 

BruAii. 

708. There are sixteen seats, ten of which are general and four 
Muhammadan, while one is reserved for women and one for the scheduled 
castes. With the exception that in the Council of State there are ten 
general seats, while in the provincial Legislative Council there are nine only 
to be filled by direct election, the number of general and Muhammadan seats 
in the two bodies is the same. In the circumstances the local Govern- 
ment have recommended that the constituencies for the Council of State 
seats should be identical with those which they propose for the directly 
elected seats in the provincial Legislative Council, with the exception 
that two seats should be allotted to Patna-Shahabad instead cf one. 
Their recommendations, as stated in paragraph 645 of our report, 
which deals with their proposals in respect of the provincial Legislative 
Council, are based on population, on voting strength, and on adminis- 
trative convenience. Having regard to the small number of voters, 
and to the fact that they are scattered over extensive areas, they 
recommend that voting should be by post, a procedure which they 
regard as easier alike for the voter and for the administration All cons- 
tituencies nil] be single-member with the exception of the Patna-Sha- 
Babad constituency, to which two seats are allotted. The estimated 
number of electors for the general seats is 7,720, and for the Muhamma- 
dan seats, 1,767. 

709. The proposals of the local Government have the support of the 
Provincial Committee and of the public, and we recommend them for 
acceptance. 

The Ceetbal Provinces and Berar. 

710. There are eight seats, of which six are general and one Muham- 
madan, while one :s reserved for a representative of the scheduled castes. 
The question of most importance in the case of this province is of course 
the distribution of the seats between the Central Provinces and Berar. The 
Provincial Committee have agreed that a suitable basis of division would 
bs the allocation of two general seats to Berar, and four to the Central 
Provinces. The single Muhammadan seat, the electorate for which is 
estimated at approximately 500, will be shared by the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The proposals of the local Government ensure that the voting 
strength and populationin the Central Provinces and the Berar constituen- 
cies respectively shall be equal, but, as may be gauged from the fact that 
there are 1,907 electors only in Berar, while there are 5,028 in the Central 
Provinces, the voting strength in the Berar constituencies will on an 
average be considerably lower than that in the constituencies assigned to 
the Central Provinces. Election will be direct, by ordinary ballot. The local 
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The United Provinces. 

706. There are twenty seats, eleven of which are general and seven 
Muhararuadan. One is reserved for the scheduled castes and one for women. 
The local Government recommend that the constituencies should in all cases 
be single-member. As regards the representation of urban interests, they 
remark that in the present Coimcil of State, in which, however, five seats 
only arc assigned to the United Provinces, there is no representation of 
urban interests, although two seats out of fourteen are assigned to urban 
areas in the present Legislative Assembly. The local Government consider 
that it is desirable to accord some degree of separate representation to 
urban interests in the future Council of State, and they suggest that 
having regard to the small number of seats available, one general and one 
Muhammadan urban seat will suffice. They recommend that the urban 
constituencies should be based on the eight towns in the province which 
have a population of 100,000 and over. (It may be remarked that in the 
present Legislative Assembly, the seven largest towns in the province form 
the constituency for the two urban seats.) As regards the rural seats, 
they contemplate the allocation of the ten general seats to the ten 
Commissioners’ divisions in the province. 

Of the six Muhammadan seats, four would be allotted to four groups 
of two divisions, one to the Lucknow division and one to the Fyzabad 
division. In framing their recommendations, the local Government have 
given consideration to geographical contiguity, to the desirability of 
securing a reasonable degree of representation for the difierent divisions 
in the province, and to the importance of ensuring that the electorate 
in each constituency is of reasonable size. There has been prac- 
tically no criticism of the recommendations of the local Government, 
which we regard as well suited to the conditions of the province, and 
we recommend them for acceptance. 

The Punjab. 

707. Three of the sixteen seats allotted to the province are general, 
four Sikh and eight Muhammadan, while one seat is reserved for a repre- 
sentative of women. The average electorate per seat under the local 
Government’s proposals will be 760 in the case of the Muhammadan 
seats, 807 in the case of the Silch seats, and 2,144 in the case of the general 
seats. It will be seen that the average is very distinctly higher in the case 
of the general than in the case of the Sikh and Moslem seats but, given 
the large number of general electors (6,434) and the fact that three general 
seats only are available, this is unavoidable. The local Government in 
framing their delimitation proposals have given weight to the desirability 
of securing that no part of the province is left without representation, 
and to considerations of population and of administrative convenience! 
Their proposals have been generally accepted in the province, with the 
exception that we have received a recommendation that. Perozepore 
should be transferred from the Lahore division seat to the Sikh seat, which 
13 allotted under the local Government’s proposals to the Eawalpindi 
and Multan divisions, Gujranwala being transferred from the latter to 
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the single Muhammadan seat is 83 only, and it is proposed that it should 
cover the whole area of the province. In the case of the general seats, 
the local Government are in favour of single member constituencies ; and 
they propose to distribute the four seats available to Cuttack, Balasore, 
Puri with Sambalpur, and to a south-western Orissa constituency. 
The electorate in these four constituencies will be 336, 170, 236 and 169, 
respectively. The local Government inform us that it is impossible to 
secure a closer relation between the size of the electorates in the different 
constituencies without cutting across the boundaries of districts and so 
causing great administrative inconvenience. Their proposals have met 
with general acceptance in the province, and we recommend them for 
acceptance. 

Sind. 


714. There are five seats, two general and three Muhammadan. The 
local Government base their proposals on the district as the unit, on 
voting strength, and on the desirability of giving adequate representation 
to all parts of the province. Applying these principles, they accordingly 
propose that the three Muhammadan seats should be allotted to constitu- 
encies representing Western, Eastern and Northern Sind, and that the two 
general seats should be assigned to constituencies representing respectively 
Northern and Southern Sind, The constituencies have been arranged 
with a view to including in each, so far as local conditions permit, its due 
proportion of voters. The proposals of the local Government have the 
full support of the Provincial Delimitation Committee, and, so far as 
we can judge, of public opinion, and we recommend them for acceptance. 
The constituencies will, in all cases, be single member. 

British Bauuohistan, 


715. The single Muhammadan seat assigned to this province will, 
under the provisions of the White Paper, dated 1st October 1935, be filled 
by nomination by the Governor General, and we make no recommendation 
regarding it. 

Delhi. 

716. The Chief Commissioner, Avith whom the Government of India 
agree, recommends that the whole proAonce should form the constituency 
for the single general seat allotted to Delhi. The estimated electorate 
for the seat is 973. We agree. 


Al JEEB-JMeRAA’ AH A . 

717. The Chief Commissioner, Avith Avhom the Government of India 
agree, recommends that, as in the case of Delhi, the whole proAonce should 
form the constituency for the general seat allotted to A]mer-Merwara. 
The estimated electorate is 707. We accept the Chief Commissioner s 
recommendation. 


CoOBG. 


718. One general seat is allotted to Coorg, and the electorate for it is 
estimated at 300. The Chief Commissioner recommends 
province should form the constituency ;the Government of India agres., 

und we accept their view. ^ 

lIGl54rEC(WOP) 
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Government’s proposals have the support of the Provincial Committeo 
and public opinion, and vre regard them as suitable. 

Assam. 

711. Pive seats are allotted to Assam, of which three are general and 
two are Muhammadan. The question of importance is, as in the case of 
the Provincial Assembly and the Pro^nncial Legislative Council, the dis- 
tribution of these seats between the Assam Valley and the Surma Valley. 
The local Government, in the light of the views of the Provincial Committee 
and of the public, propose to allot one Muhammadan seat to the Assam 
Valley with certain hill districts, and one to the Surma Valley 
with the district of Cachar and. the Lushai Hills. The electorate in 
the Assam Valley constituencj' is estimated at 150, and that in the 
Surma Valley constituency at 360. Of the three general seats, they 
suggest that two should be assigned to the Assam Valley and one to 
Sylhet, vdth district of Cachar and the Lushai Hills. The total 
electorate, for the Assam Valley seats is estimated at 1,100, and that 
for the Surma Valley seats at 850. The constituencies will in all cases be 
single member, and it is proposed that postal ballot should be employed. 
The local Government’s recommendations have the support of the Pro- 
vincial Committee, and have evoked no criticism, and we regard them as 
suitable. 

The North-West Peontier Province. 

712. Of the five seats assigned to the Province, one is general and 
four are Muhammadan. The local Government recommend that all the 
constituencies should be single member, and that the one general seat, 
the electorate for which is estimated at 600, should cover the whole 
province. Of the four Muhammadan seats, they suggest that one should 
be allotted to the representation of urban interests, and that it should 
comprise all the mmiicipalities, cantonments and notified areas. The 
estimated electorate is 2,000. They propose to allot the three remaining 
seats to the Peshawar district, to the Hazara district, and to a consti- 
tuency comprising the districts of Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
The electorates in these three constituencies are estimated at 600, 
200, and 600, respectively. As will be seen, the total electorate for the 
three rural constituencies falls short by some 600 of the estimated elec- 
torate for the single urban constituency. But we agree with the local 
Government that it is desirable in the first place, having regard to the 
relative importance and the character of the urban element in the pro- 
vince, that separate representation should be allotted to urban interests ; 
and secondly that, having regard to considerations of area, population, 
and communications, three seats are the minimum ■ which can reasonably 
be assigned to the five rural districts in the province. The local Govern- 
ment s proposals have the general support of public opinion, and we 
recommend their acceptance. 

Orissa. 

( 13 . Under the provisions of the Act, one seat is assigned to the' 
Muhammadan commumty, while four are general. , The electorate for 
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rival candidates, tlie nomination paper contains an adequate description 
of tte name and address of tKe candidate. This would also tend to 
shorten the election proceedings, as at present a week is usually given 
for consideration of the nomiaation paper. It should be ample if on. 
the day appointed the candidate, either in person or by his proposer 
or seconder, presented the nomination paper to the Returning Officer, 
who would at once proceed "to scrutiny with the help of any criticism 
which might be advanced by the opposing candidate or candidates. 
We propose a rninor change in the procedure here in allowing either the 
proposer or seconder to present the nomination paper, because in India, 
with its constituencies composed of large areas, its climate, and in 
places the difficulty of communications, together with the chances of 
illness, it is difficult to ensure everywhere that two men can be present 
.at the same time. The signed declaration for the appointment of an 
agent should accompany any one of the nomination papers. 

721. It will still of course be necessary for the Returning Officer to 
satisfy himself that the candidate is qualified to stand — e.ff., that he 
is a British subject, over the age of 25 years, and complies with any 
residential qualifications that may be prescribed. Once the Retiuning 
Officer has satisfied himself that the candidate is qualified, and does not 
suffer from any of the disqualifications specified in section 69 of the 
Act, the description of the candidate and Ms address should give him no 
difficulty, and should easily be made a matter of agreement. 

725. It will, of course, b**, quite open to a candidate to oppose a nomi- 
nation paper on genuine rather than technical grounds. He might, 
for example, state that his opponent had been an election agejit at the 
last election, and that as neither he nor his candidate had lodged a return 
of election expenses, he therefore, was disqualified to stand as a 
candidate. In such cases the Returning Officer would have to make 
any necessary enquiries and satisfy himself as to the truth of the 
objection. 

The electoral roll. 

726. Under the new conditions there will be a greatly increased elec- 
torate, and recourse will have to be had in many provinces to local 
presses for printing the registers. It appears to us that the Returning 
Officers, or the Presiding Officer as the case may be, should be given 
power to correct a printer’s mistake or omission in the electoral roll. 
There is a case on record, where on the day of the nomination it was 
discovered that the name of the candidate’s seconder, though it had 
appeared in the first publication of the roll, had been omitted from 
the final edition, possibly by some arrangement with some one in 
the press. Apart from this, proof reading ' in the vernacular is alwavs 
cufficult, and if, as suggested in some provinces, scheduled caste 
electors are merely to be distinguished by an asterisk, this mark may 
easily be misplaced against another name. The electoral regulations of 
all provinces provide that “ the electoral roll of any constituency ,as 
amended and supplemented shall be conclusive evidence for the purpose 
of determining whether any person is an elector in such constituency.’* 
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PART V. 

CHAPTER XXI.— CONDUCT OF ELECTIONS. 

719. It is, we believe, many years since there has been an election 
petition in the United Kingdom. In India they average seven a year. 

We have already in Chapter V, when dealing with the question of 
primary elections, indicated the need for a special summary procedure. 
There are, however, in our opinion definite advantages to be gained if 
one of the main grounds on which, in the past, elections have been 
impugned can be removed. 

A perusal of the reports of the various Election Inquiry Commis- 
sions discloses a remarkably large number of petitions based on purely 
teclmical grounds. 

Nomination of candidates. 

720. For example, in Madras there has not been any case founded on 
an objection to the nomination of a candidate. In the other provinces 
these have been as frequent as they are unnecessary. In the Madras 
Presidency, it was recognised that aU that was needed was adequate 
and accurate publicity, the name, description, and address of the candi- 
date to be such as might be clear to all the electorate. In the other 
pro ounces, candidates Avere encouraged to put forward “hair splitting” 
objections, which were far too often upheld. A few examples follow. 

721. In one case the Returning Officer rejected the nomination paper 
because the signature of the candidate included the words meaning 
Bahalafn Ichud, or that the signature was Avritten by his own hand. 
In another, where the Returning Officer had before him the two 
candidates, advocates practising in his court, the nomination paper 
was rejected because the electoral roll shewed that the candidate’s age 
was ‘.over 21 ’ and not ‘oA'er25 ’ years of age. In others, the spelling 
of a name, for Avhich there were various methods, c.g., Rao or Ran, 
Singh or Sinha, Avas considered sufficient to disqualify the candidate. 
.Instances could be multiplied. 

722. Each of such cases costs the taxpayer a considerable sum. The 
- objection hav.-ng been entertained by the Returning. Officer, costs can- 
not be given against the objector, though in some cases the respondent 
has been mulcted for carelessness in filling up the paper, and thus 
causing the objection. This lack of common sense oh the part of the 
official cannot, in the absence of proved malice, saddle him AAdth the 
cost of an e.xpcnsive Commission of Inquiry, and the public purse has to 
bear charges which may range from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000. And this 
apart from the waste of time and the necessity for a fresh election, 
possibly a second contested election. 

Our recommendation. 

723. We therefore suggest, and we do this with the full approval of 
all the provincial Governments, that the rules regarding the receipt 
and scrutiny of nomination papers should be altered. It should be one 
transaction. The duty of the Returning Officer, should be restricted 
to seemg that, after considering any criticisms or suggestions made by 
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while presenting the petition. If it appears to the President that the 
cost of setting up of the Commission is likely to exceed the deposit made 
by the petitioner, he requires him to execute a bond in such amount, and 
with such surety, as he considers necessary for the payment of any 
further costs. The Commissioners have full power to determine by, and 
to whom and to what extent such costs shall be paid.” 

In most provinces the provincial Government meet the cost of 
the enquiry in respect of petitions arising out of elections both to the 
Provincial and the Central Legislatures. 

Governor's Rules and administrative improvements. 

729. Elections are undoubtedly under the new constitution goiny to 
play an important part in district admimstration. We have seen that in 
municipal elections, and in those held for district and local boards, the 
interest taken is so keen as to lead to malpractices. It would therefore 
seem desirable that in every collectorate, and possibly in every sub-divi- 
sional office, there should be a recognised Elections Department, just 
like the Land Revenue, Excise, Land Acquisition or Partition depart- 
ments. Whether it would on the whole be simpler to have a yearly 
revision of the register is a matter for each local Government to decide. 
In the case of some special constituencies, especiall_y the European, where 
changes are frequent, it would be most convenient to the electorate if 
changes could be made in the electoral roll at any time, and we have been 
asked to recommend that rules to this effect should be made. In the 
University constituencies every year new electors can clainr admission 
to the register. When election to the Federal Assembly comes into force, 
there will probably be a large ninnher of by-elections in the provinces. 
Some arrangement for keeping the electoral rolls up to date would there- 
fore be convenient. 

730. Matters would be simplified ifthe conditions offranchise for local 
bodies wore the same as for the promncial Legislature. In some provinces 
they differ, and include an educational qualification for candidature. 
The large increase in the electorate, and, as a probable consequence in the 
number of polling stations, may mean recourse to the lower ranks of the 
official hierarchy in the search for Presiding Officers, and a fairly large 
number of inexperienced polling officers. This aspect of the question 
was closely examined by the Indian Franchise Committee (paragraphs 
22 — 25). We would onl}'' here point out that mistalies and mishaps are 
likely to be even more frequent in the future. Cases are already cn record 
where a Presiding Officer has found himself in a distant part of the consti- 
tuency with the wrong electorate register : where the stamping machine 
has been left behind ; or where from some unforeseen cause it has not 
been possible to hold the election. 

All provincial electoral rules contain the follovdng provision : — 

“ If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication of any 
electoral roll or of any list of amendments to any such roll or as to the 
holding of any election under these rules, the local Government may by . 
order do an,vthing not inconsistent with these rules which appears to 
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We suggest tliat in the case of such obvious mistakes the electoral 
roll should not be regarded as absolutely binding, on either the Eeturn- 
inff Officer or the Presiding Officer, and that he should be empowered to 
make such enquiry, if any, as he may consider necessary to correct the 
mistakes. 

Commissions of Inquiry. 

727- The procedure in regard to the holding of Commissions of Inquiry 
varies in different provinces. In the Punjab under the Sikh Gurdwaras 
Act, 1925, it became necessary to constitute a tribunal consisting of a 
High Court Judge as President, and two members, whose qualifications 
are laid down in the Act. ^ Since 1926 all election petitions have been 
dealt with by them, with no extra cost to Government.' It -appears 
lilcely that this tribunal will be dissolved after a few months from now. 
Then it wiU be necessary to constitute a siiecial tribunal for the purpose 
of election petitions. The constitution of the Conunission according to 
the rules is the same for all, namely, that^ the Governor shall ajjpoint 
as Commissioners for the trial of the petition three persons, who are or 
have been or are eligible to be appointed Judges of a High Coiut. In 
some provinces every eifort has been made to include as one of the 
three Commissioners a Judge of the High Court. It would, in our 
opinion, be .satisfactory, if such an appointment were made obligatory, 
for that alone will ensure, what we regard as most desirable, that there 
should be a recognised corjnis of election law derived from an un- 
impeachable authority. 

Payment of costs. 

728. An election petition is always an expensive afiair for the taxpayer, 
and the cost of it should, wc suggest, be borne by the unsuccessful party 
in the enquiry. Tlus is the practice usually observed in Bombay. 
A recommendation is made by the Commissioners ' as to the total 
amount of cost which is payable, and as to the persons by and to 
whom such costs should be paid. It may include the cost to be paid 
to the Advocate General or to the person who may have appeared 
before the tribunal on his behalf in compliance with an order of the 
Commissioners. We recommend for adoption the s}'stem followed in* 
Bombay, wlu’ch is as follows : — 

“ The inquiry is held at a place appointed by the Governor. On the 
appointment of the Commissioners, Govenmieht place at their disposal 
a grant to meet necessary expenditure on account of postage, stationery, 
travelling allowances, establishment, etc. The Commissioners are usually 
paid an honorarium of Es. 100/- per day in the case of non-officials, and 
Es. 50/- in the case of officials. These charges are treated as part of the 
cost of the Commission. Besides the cost of the setting up of the Commis- 
sion, the costs allowed by the Commissioners to the Advocate General 
if he is summoned by them, the expenses incurred' by witnesses, and the 
fees of his adversary’s pleader, are treated as part of the cost of the 
Commission of Inquiry. 

The cost of setting up of the Commission, unless paid by the party 
is first recovered from the deposit of Es. 1,000 made by the petitioner 
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India on tlie contrary witlidrawals play an important part in any elec- 
tion to the Provincial or Central Legislatures. The general rule regarding 
withdrawals runs as follows : — ® ^ 

“ Any candidate may withdraw his candidature by notice in writ- 
ing subscribed by him and dehvered to the Returning 
Officer or other person authorised on or before 3 o’clock in 
>the afternoon on the date succeeding that appointed by 
the local Government for the scrutiny of nominations. A 
candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be re-nominated 
as a candidate for the same election.” 

In case of withdrawal after the prescribed time the candidate for 
feits his deposit. 

736. The following table exhibits the numbers of withdrawals in the 
various provinces. They justify the belief, which we found to be com- 
monly held, that collusive withdrawals were not infrequent, and that in 
certain cases it was foimd more economical to buy off one’s opponent tha n 
meet the cost of a contested election. The absence for the most part of 
any party sy.stem, the fact that the voter is generally more concerned 
with the personality of the candidate than with his principles, and the 
total lack of any public feeling in such cases, contribute to deprive 
some candidates of any sense of gregarious responsibility. 

Withdrawals (a) after nomination and (b) after scrutiny. 

After 

Province. Year. nomina- After Remarks. 

tion. Bcrntiny. 


A. — ^PnoviNorAL CouNcms. 


Madras 

/1926 

\1930 

3 

11 

12 

35 


JBombay 

1930 

6 

30 


Bengal 

ri926 

\1929 

6 

5 

34 

61 


United Provinces 


(Not available). 


Punjab 

1930 

*2 

*23 

*Information in res- 
pect of 7 districts 
not available. 

Bihar and Orissa 

/1926 

\1930 

3 

1.5 

18 

55 


Central Provinces 

/1926 

\1930 

. . 

4 

31 


Assam 

ri926 

\1929 

6 

10 

*5 


North-West Frontier 

Province 

1932 

2 
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it to be necessary for the proper preparation or publication of the roll or 
for the proper holding of the election.” 

We feel sure that in most provinces it will be found necessary to 
have recourse to this or a similar rule, and that the Governor acting in his 
discretioji will have to pass orders for the proper holding of the election. 

Election manual and election law. 

731. Lastly we have been impressed by the fact that, at present, elec- 
tions are regarded rather like a census operation, as an extra, and perhaps 
rather vexatious, work, to be undertaken and carried out with such impro- 
visation as can be arranged. More definite permanent administrath’'e 
arrangements appear to bo necessary in the interests of candidates and 
constituents. We found that our suggestion that a,n “Election Manual” 
should be prepared, giving full and detailed instructions in all matters 
connected with elections, from the preparation and printing of the 
electoral roll down to the declaration of the result of the poll and the 
subsequent custodN’’ and recording of the important papers was favour- 
ably received. It would replace the circular orders and letters issued on 
the eve of everj'’ general election. An intimate acquaintance with such a 
manual, combined with a knowledge of the case law on the subject, 
might well be included in the list of sulijects at the Departmental 
Examinations Avhich all gazetted officers ha\’'e to pass. 

Departures from English electoral practice. 

732. During our tour we received certain information from the various 
local Governments and from witnesses and also in informal discussions, 
which we venture to include in our report. In some cases a definite request 
has been made thatwe should do so. In others, on the principle, that we 
should submit any suggestions wluch may tend to the convenience of the 
elector, facihtatc the conduct of an election, or obviate difficulties, whether 
purely administrative or caused by nefarious practices, we have deemed it 
proper to state the facts as we found them, and, where it is possible, indicate 
possible remedies. Many of these matters, as for example, the actual 
recording of votes or the identifying of voters can be dealt with by Gov- 
ernor’s Buies. It might, however, we conceive, be of some advantage if, 
bice the present regulations for holding elections, these were generally 
uniform. 

733. Our enquiries reveal marked differences between elections and 
electorates in India and in the United ICingdom. The laws and the pro- 
cedure, slowly elaborated in the latter cormtry from the experience of 
two centuries, have nearly in toto been reproduced in India. It may 
therefore be of some interest to see how far they have been assimilated, 
and whether any adjustments have been found necessary, and if so what 
steps can be taken to make them. 

Withdrawals of candidature. 

734. In the first place there are in an election in tbe United Elingdom 
very few withdrawals of candidature, certainly none after tbe nomina- 
tion has been accepted and published by the Beturning Officer. In 
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Fourme tliods are adopted in India — 

-d. Tile maridng of tlie ballot paper witb a cross, illiterate voters, 
Tvbo form the large majority of electors, being assisted by the Presid- 
ing Officer, or where the voters are numerous, by his polling clerks. 

token system, under which, to facihtate voting by illiterate 
voters, the different candidates are represented by such symbols as 
umbrellas, cars, bicj'cles, trees or some kind of animal. The symbol 
may either be placed on the boxes in which the voter will deposit his 
ballot paper, or a ^^ictirre of the token is reproduced opposite the 
candidate's name on the ballot paper. 

C'. The coloured box system, under which different colours are 
assigned to the various candidates. 

D - — Voting by postal ballot. 

A . Marking the ballot paper. 

739. In order to assist ilhterate voters in marking their ballot papers, 
and to ensure the correctness of the entry, there is a regulation both in 
the United Produces and the Punjab to the following effect : — 

“ Notwithstanding anything contained in Regulation 12, if any 
elector is, by reason of illiteracy or infirmity, imable to 
vote in the manner prescribed, the Presiding Officer shall at 
his request in the view of any polling agents who are pre- 
sent make a cross on the ballot paper according to the 
direction of the elector and shall cause the ballot paper so 
marked to be placed in the ballot box.” 

740. Since probably ninetj'^per cent, of the enlarged electorate will be 
illiterate, these precautions, based on the mistrust of the polling 
officer, effectually remove any pretence at secrecy of the ballot. Shock- 
ing as this may appear to an English elector, wm can discern no remedy 
pending the education of the electorate. We suggest, however, that 
the rule might be differently worded, and might be to the effect that 
the polhng officer shall make a cross on the ballot paper according to the 
direction of the elector, shoAving the same, if so requested by the elector, to 
any one person whom he may designate. This would enable an elector 
to bring a hterate friend with him if he so desired. 

The Governments of the United Provinces and the Punjab propose, 
we understand, to retain this system of marking the ballot paper. In 
Madras and Bengal it will be abandoned in favour of the coloured box 
system. 

B. The token system. 

1 4:1. In this case a token such as a tree, an umbrella or a bicycle, is 
printed on the left side of the ballot papefiopposite each candidate’s name 
and the voter is instructed beforehand by the candidate as to the parti- 
cular token against which he is to put his mark. The question has been 
carefully examined by the Madras Government, an extract from whose 
note is given in the Appendix to this chapter. 

'^2. Ve suggest for the consideration of the local Governments con- 
cerned whether it might be possible, should they decide to adopt the token 
system, to have fairly large and substantial tokens made of wood, which 
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B. — BEGISDATIVE AsSEMBLy. 


Proviace. 


Year. 


After 

nomina- 

tion. 


After 

scrutiny. 


Madras 


Bombay 


5 

1 

2 

1 


Bihar and Orissa 


Central Provinces 


Assam 


9 

10 
G 
3 
1 
5 
G 


Remarks. 


fl926 
. . i 1930 
L1934 
/1930 
\1934 
ri926 
■{ 1930 
L1934 

ri92G .. .. 

■{ 1930 

^1934 . . 8 

/192G 1 

•* \1930 .. 2 

There are of course a large number, probably the majority, of per- 
fectly honest withdrawals. "For example, three gentlemen may put their 
names down for three constituencies, and wait to see who is opposing them 
before they decide among themselves for which constituency they will 
stand. Others at the scrutiny may realize that their chance of election is 
small and retire. But apart from this we have no reason to disbelieve, 
although there is only one proved case on record in the Election Petition 
cases, that there are occasions of dishonest collusion. 


73G. To suggest any remedy is extremely difficult, for naturally in 
such cases no definite evidence is forthcoming. An allegation of illness, 
or a family event, in the interval between the acceptance of the nomina- 
tion paper and the poll may arouse suspicion, but no elector will go to the 
expense of an election petition on the chance of converting rumour 
into fact. 


737. We are not in favour of raising the deposit for candidature. In the 
case of the scheduled castes we have suggested that it should be lowered. 
AVitbdrawal, it was suggested, however, might be made a little more 
difficult if the consent of the proposer and seconder had also to he 
obtained. We think that, as in the case of the nomination, such notice 
of withdrawal should be presented by the candidate personally or by 
any of bis proposers or seconders. We find it very difficult to suggest 
any practical remedy, since a candidate can still ostensibly stand and go 
to tbe poll, having let bis supporters Icnow that he wishes them to vote ' 
for his opponent. Nevertheless we deem it right to give prominence to 
the fact that withdrawals, more especially vrith the large increase in 
constituencies, may become an increasingly unpleasant feature of Indian 
elections. 

Method of recording votes. 

738. To understand the difficulties to which we refer below in connect 
tion "^vith personation, we have to travel the same ground as the Indian. 
Emnehise Committee did (paragraph 19 and Appendix V) in dealing 
with polling methods. 
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Officer. That even this system of voting has been the subject of 
trouble is illustrated in a report from the Government of Madras 

“ It was at an election to the Council of State in 1925 that the 
defects of the postal system of voting were first brought to 
notice. The matter was the subject of an election petition. 
The irregularities alleged were that the respondent through 
his agents got a large number of voters merely to put their 
signatures to the declaration forms. He then took charge 
of the voting papers without permitting them to put any. 
marks there and despatched them to the respondent in 
Madras, when the papers were marked and filled up at Madras 
under the instructions of the respondent. . . . The respond- 
ent marked for himself and for another first and second pre- 
ferences as he chose in the ballot papers which came to his 
possession.” 

The Returning Officer of an Indian Commerce constituency in 
Madras where postal voting was the practice reported that voting papers 
had been received from electors who Avere known to be dead. The votes 
had to be admitted in the absence of any provision in the regulations for 
their rejection. He also reporced that in six cases in which voters obtain- 
ed new ballot papers under regulation 42, on the ground that they had 
not received the original papers SO nt to them, both the original and the new 
papers were used to record votes. He considered that the postal voting 
system aSorded many opportunities for chicanery, and that it was unfair 
both to the electors and to the candidates. 

746. A remedy, other than display of independence on the part of the 
elector,. can be found in the adoption of the system which obtains in some 
provinces,^ whereby the voter has to appear before a Magistrate and 
sign in his presence. The Magistrate certifies to the identity of the 
voter, and returiis the ballot paper in a sealed envelope to the Returning 
Officer. It is difficulties of the kind described above that have led us 
to suggest that Government officials should be Returning Officers for 
all Commerce constituencies. 


Challenging. 

747. The challenging of voters has in some places been used as a 
rnethod for delaying an election. The agent of a candidate, having seen 
t at a considerable number of his supporters have voted, then challenges 
repeatedly, knowing that owing to the short time remaining before the 
J.-L ^ by this means, prevent a large number of votes being cast 
on e other side. In one election out of a hundred challenges only 
ee resulted in tendered votes ”. This device has been detected, but 
here are at present no means of stopping it other than by ordering the 
agent out of the polling booth. It was pointed out in Madras that — 

The regulations as they stand do not impose any obligation 
on the Presiding or Returning Officers to take steps 
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could be screwed on to the ballot boxes, and which could be more easily 
recognised by the illiterate voter than a small reproduction of the same 
on the ballot paper. It might be possible to make this a branch of 
the Jail industry combining with it the manufacture of ballot boxes. 

C. The coloured box system. 

743. The Indian ITranchise Committee reported as follows : — 

“ The system we recommend is the coloured box or symbol system, 
which is in use in Ceylon and has also been tried successfully 
in India. In the polling compartment,' boxes bearing distinc- 
tive colours or symbols are placed, one box being provided 
for each candidate. The colour or symbol assigned to each 
candidate is fixed some days before the polling takes place, 
and the voters have no difficulty in ascertaining the colour 
or symbol assigned to the candidate for whom they desire 
to vote. The voter makes no mark on liis ballot paper, 
but merely drops it into the box of the candidate of his choice.” 

The trouble, however, is that all voters do not drop it in. Some are 
disposed to retain it 'iv'ith a view to sale later on, and in one election in 
Bihar towards the close of the poll such palmed votes commanded a high 
figure. An agent of a candidate collects these votes and arranges for a trust- 
worthy voter to take them and to drop them all in the right box. In Ceylon 
this practice has been made a criminal olfence. The only effective remedy 
is the presence of some one, either a constable or a clerk, to see that votes 
are actually deposited, and to prevent any tampering -with the boxes. 
Here again the secrecy of the ballet is impaired, because the average 
voter, even if the officer who is Thatching is taken from a different part of 
the constituency, will still believe that it will be known and published 
as to how he voted. It seems to us necessary, however, that this precau- 
tion should be taken. Cases have been reported where the slit in one 
box had been filled up ■with clay with the result that a good many electors, 
to save themselves the trouble of opening it, had deposited their ballot 
papers in another box. In ffie'w of the large percentage of the electorate 
who are ignorant, it is impossible to expect the same degree of secrecy as 
obtains at elections in the United Kingdom. 

744. It has been represented to us'that this system ofvoting should be 
accompanied by the single non-transferable vote, in the interests of sim- 
plicity. In multi-member constituencies, especially where in addition 
there may be a seat reserved for the scheduled castes, the number of 
boxes would far exceed the nuiuber of primary colours, and might even 
necessitate a combination of three colours. In this event, recourse 
must be had to the token system referred to above ; but there appears 
to us to be no great difficulty in giving the voter three ballot papers, 
and telling him to put them in any box he likes or to distribute them as 
he likes. The real practical objection is that it multiplies the ballot 
papers and makes counting a more laborious task. 

D. Postal voting. 

745. In an educated electorate the ballot papers are sent out with 
a small envelope inside which the voter places his ballot paper after 
marking it, and then retiirns it in another envelope to the Returning 
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APPEiNTDIX TO CHAPTER XXI. 

Method of recording votes. 

It has been suggested that instead of having the colours or symbols on the 
boxes of the candidates the colours or symbols (or even miniature photographs of the 
candidates) may be printed on the ballot paper against the names of the candidates. 
The illiterate voters can identify the candidates of their choice by their colours or 
symbols, make the necessary marks on the voting paper in a room set apart for the 
purpose without anybody’s assistance, and drop it into the ballot box in the presence 
of the Presiding Officer. This would do away with the necessity for the Presiding 
Officers to mark any papers on behalf of voters. 

On the other hand, the use of distinguishing colours and photographs would 
enhance the cost of printing ballot papers. Apart from the cost, it has been observed 
that the main factor in the printing and issue of ballot papers is speed, and that the 
printing of different colours and miniature photographs on the voting papers in 
addition to the names of the candidates would take at least six times as long as at 
present when only the names of candidates are printed. Photographs may also 
present difficulties on account of the likelihood of delay in manufacture of blocks, 
and difficulty in getting. a sufficiently clear impression from blocks of such a small 
size as a postage stamp ( which would be about the size that could be employed on a 
ballot paper wth a number of names) on a cheap quality of paper. It has, therefore, 
been suggested that if any addition to the present form of ballot papers is essential, 
sy^mbols alone ma 5 ' be included, tbc whole to be printed in one colour only, in which 
case the cost as well as the time taken in printing the baUot papers v/ould be con- 
siderably reduced. The use of sj'mbols has been tried, but has not been found to be 
very successful. Generally the most familiar objects or animals such as an umbrella, 
bicycle, horse, plough, elephant, tiger, etc., are selected for the symbols, and pictures 
of these are printed on the ballot paper opposite to the name of the candidate to 
whom they have been allotted. Xcvert.helcss, it has been the experience in places 
where this system of symbols has been tried, that an elector who is wholly illiterate 
often puts the cross against the name of the candidate other tlian that for whom he 
really intended to vote. Inaccurate or faint impressions of the symbols as printed 
on the ballot papers have been found to be partly responsible for these mistakes, 
end there have c%’-cn been cases of electors who had never seen a bicycle or 
an elephant. This, of course, necessitates the selection as far as possible of still more 
familiar objects, but the fact remains that to an elector v/ho is wholly illiterate, a 
symbol is not an entirely suitable guide and that the chances of mistakes are not 
altogether excluded. It has also to bo boine in mind that if the symbol is much 
reduced in size, it does not fully or correctly represent the picture to an illiterate or 
ignorant voter, and that if it is made large, the size of the ballot paper and con- 
sequently the number of ballot boxes has to be increased — a factor which counts, 
especially in multi-member constituencies. 

As regards the u.se of colours, v/hether these are to be printed on the ballot 
paper against the names of candidates, or painted on the ballot boxes, it has been 
pointed out that, where there are a large number of candidates it will be only too easy 
to run out of primary colours, and that if deep or light shades of the same colours are 
used, the illiterate voter will find it extremely difficult to distinguish between them. 
To meet this difficulty it has been suggested that, assuming that the only colours to 
be used are black, white, blue, yellow, green and red, when the number of candidates 
is more than six, some of them could be given two colours which would be printed on 
the ballot papers or painted on the ballot boxes as the case may be, with a line down 
the middle dividing the colours. The number of combinations that could thus be 
obtained with six primary colours would be 15, which with the six single colours 
would provide for 21 candidates for the same constituency. If the number of candi- 
dates were more than that, three colours could be allotted to some of them but this is 
an unlikely contingency. 
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towards tlie prosecution of any person charged with having 
committed the offence of personation : neither is it incum- 
bent on the candidates or their agents to do so. As a 
matter of fact, in cases where there is a large difference 
in the number of votes polled for a successful candidate 
and the number polled by the unsuccessful candidates in 
a particular constituency, the comparatively few doubtful 
votes in respect of which personation is alleged or suspect- 
ed are not of much importance, and consequently neither 
the candidates nor the election officers bestow any thought 
on them after the results of the election are declared. 
The result of this is that prosecutions in respect of the 
offence of personation at elections are so rare that candi- 
dates and their agents challenge voters far too often on 
unfoimded charges of personation in order to gain their 
own ends at the polls. To prevent such abuses at futme 
elections to the Provincial Legislature, it has been suggested 
that a deposit of a substantial amount may be demanded 
to be paid for each challenge brought forward by a candi- 
date or his agent, the amount being liable to forfeitm'e 
if on enquiry the challenge is found to be frivolous and not 
made in good faith but wuth a view to waste time.” 

748. Orders on these lines might be worth consideration by local 
Governments. Tlie point is in any event one which may in certain pro- 
vinces be regarded as of sufficient importance to merit examination when 
Governor’s Rules are being drafted. 
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Tlie result is that in future, in the Presidency of Bombay, prosecution 
for personation will not require the aiithority of the local Government, and 
police officers will be able to arrest, without warrant, any persons reason- 
ably suspected of personation. We recommend similar action to the 
Legislatures of the other Pro vinces, and we understand that this is being 
considered by several of them. 

752. In many cases esiDCcially during the earlier general elections and in 
municipal elections even before it was found that several electors consider- 
ed, quite honestly, that they were entitled to represent the actual elector. 
For example, a son would vote in place of his father, the latter being 
HI. These cases arc, with a spread of knowledge of the law, becoming 
rarer, and personation may now be regarded as generally deliberate. 
There is no doubt but that with the increased electorate the detection 
of personation will be more difficijlt. A particularly difficult question 
is the identification of female voters, especially of those who observe pur da. 
It is customary for such ladies to Avear a ‘ hurqa ’, or large shapeless 
garment covering the whole bod}’-, leaving only small holes in front of the 
eyes. It Avas alleged that at a municipal election a large number of youths 
donned the ‘ ’, and successfully voted as women. One lady witness 

from whom we sought admee as to how this should be stopped, replied 
that “ Were a woman to be present at the polling station, such deceit would 
once be made manifest ”, the obviously right reply. Apart from this, 
there is, as actually happened, the possibility of an undesirable class of 
women putting on the burqa, and personating respectable ladies, who 
did not Axish to vote. In one election one of these AA’omen claimed to 
have voted thirteen times. At one polling station the Presiding Officer, 
an Inspectress of schools found it impossible to deal AAuth these women. 
We have referred to this matter in Chapter VI. Of the various suggestions 
that we have received only one seems practicable, that in the event of any 
challenge the male relative accompanying the female voter should be 
held responsible. 


Hiring and use of public conveyances. 

763. The next matter which we have to represent, at the request of several 
local Governments, may occasion surprise to an English Member of Parlia- 
ment, but it is our duty to place ascertained facts on record. In every 
province, save perhaps those riverine tracts of Bengal and Assam where 
there are no roads, the Hre of public conveyances is universal. ..Every 
candidate does it, and we were assured that, unless this Avere done, the 
percentage of the electors who voted would be much reduced. Especially 
APsdll this be the case with women. In India, many of the electors aaIII 
have to travel between five and seven miles to cast their votes. The 
following representation was presented to us from Tellicherry : — 

“ Another electoral reform which is highly necessary^for us and 
the members of the scheduled classes is to provide proper 
facihties for the voters to record their votes. At present, one 
polling booth is located in one centre, to record the votes of 
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CHAPTER XXII —CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

Personation. 

749. In this chapter Tve discuss vaxious corrupt practices. Common in 
some provinces, in others personation at elections is usually confined 
for the most part to elections to local bodies. The following is an account 
taken from a Karachi paper of recent date with reference to the results 
of an election enquiry into a mxmicipal by-election ; — 

“ The main issue was one of personation. Porty-seven persons were 
detected in the actual act of personating. Dead persons were brought 
to cast their vote. A list of about 30 such persons was filed. About 
250 persons who were out of Karachi had their votes recorded. Persons 
came in to vote in the name of the firms. The greatest tragedy was 
that voters living in Karachi went to the polling stations to find their 
votes already recorded. This number went over 100. A batch of 
Mauripur chowlddars came to vote after their release from duty at ,2 
and 5 p.m. to find their votes already recorded.” 

It has been mentioned in several election petitions, but the evidence 
produced has not been suf&cient to prove that — 

“ the election of a returned candidate has been procured or induced 
or the result of the election has been materially afiected 
by a corrupt practice”. 

By the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, the offence of 
personation or of abetment thereof is in England a felony punishable 
by imprisonment for a term not exceeding tv'O years with hard labour. 
In addition, the offender is disqualified from voting at an election or for 
holding any public or judicial office for a period of seven years. [Cri- 
minal Justice Administration Act, 1914, (4 and 5 Geo. V. C 58).] 

750. In India, the penalties are much lighter, imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or a fine, or both. Disqualification is for five years, and 
is removable by the local Government. In the prmnncial Electoral 
Rules, personation is included in the section which deals with the minor 
corrupt practices. At present under the provisions of section 196 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, no Court can take cognizance of the offence 
of personation “ unle.ssupon complaint made by order, or under authority 
fi-om, the Governor-General in Council, the local Government, or some 
officers empowered by the Governor-General in Council in this behalf 

Our recommendation. 

751. The Bombay Legislative Coimcit has recently passed an Act/ 
called the Bombay Criminal Procedure (Elections Offences) Amendment 
Act, 1935, The effect of this Act is — 

(a) to take the offence of personation out of the scope of section 

196 of the Criminal Procedure Code ; 

(b) to amend Schedule II to the Criminal Procedure Code so as to 

make the offence of personation cognizable. 
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themselves Intoxicating liquor is never supplied ; it would outrage 
public opinion if it were, and in only one case did we bear of arrack, being 
given to electors. This was in the province of Orissa, where the electorate 
was largely composed of aboriginals and fishermen. 

Out recommendations. 

766. We do not advise any change in the existing law, as excessive 
expenditure would no doubt lead to the unseating of a returned candi- 
date. No mention of expenditure of this nature is, however, made in the 
return of election expenses. It is sometimes the result of an arrangement 
between friendly candidates standing for different constituencies. “You 
pay the bill for my guests, and I will pay yours.” Neither party had 
therefore spent money on refreshments in his own constituency. The 
expenditure on this account in some elections is reported to have been 
very, large-. We quote the following extract from the report of an officer 
in the Punjab ; — 

“ It is within my personal knowledge that some zamindar candi- 
dates spent between Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 50,000 in the course of 
their election campaign. If expenditure on elections goes on 
at this rate, the zamindars would, I am afraid, be ruined. 
It does not, however, seem possible for Government to keep 
' a check on the illegal and exorbitant expenses either by 
scrutiny of the returns of election expenses, or by means 
of an election petition, which the Government is authorised 
to lodge on the ground that the election has not been 
a free election by reason of a large number of oases 
• in whicli xmdue influence or bribery has been exercised or 
committed. The ‘ powers given to Government under this 
rule can only be exercised in very clear and exceptional cases 
where unimpeachable evidence is available and it is neces- 
sary for Government to interfere on grounds of policy. 
Under the Electoral Rules it is within the powers of 
Government to fix maximum scales of election expenses, 
but this would not be feasible nor have the desired effect, for 
while it would be easy to present a plausible return, it would 
be difficult for Government to keep a check on expenses.” 

75/ . This endeavour to describe some of the problems to be faced in 
connection with elections in India may provoke the criticism that in that 
country an election cannot be “ free and undefiled ”, or may even cast 
doubts on India s fitness for the proposed enlarged electorate. 

To this we would reply that India has enjoyed a system of 
Parhamentary election for only fifteen years, and that the early stages of 
election of representatives in this country compare favourably with those 
in the country whence they derive their origin. Wholesale bribery or 
debauchery of the electorate to the extent to which, before the passing 
of the Ballot Act in 1872, such practices prevailed in England, is un- 
known in India. There has been no resort to violence or riots, despite 
communal tension. 

MC164IDC(W0P) t 
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persons living in 7 or 8 villages roimd it. As a result of this, 
candidates freely supplied conveyances to voters in spite of 
express rules proMbiting such practice. No voter is prepared 
to sacrifice his meagre earnings on a drive in a motor bus, 
for the mere pleasure of recording his vote. Besides he is 
obliged to forego a day’s wages for going to the distant polling 
booth. In a country where the average income of a person 
is said to be two annas a day, one can easily understand the 
extent of sacrifice involved in foregoing a day’s wages, not to 
speak of the expense involved in going to the booth. The 
voters have to starve the whole day, unless an accommodating 
candidate supplies them with noon day meal. All these are 
now found by candidates who bring them to the booth, and 
it is notorious that the return of election expenses does not 
show the big items spent for these purposes.’ Several thou- 
sands of rupees have been spent by candidates on such ex- 
penses, although they never come to light. The Simon 
Commission had, within the short space of a fev; months’ stay 
in India, discovered appalling corruption in elections, and 
had recommended to the authorities to de'vise ways and means 
of preventing it. When the rich men resort to bribing the 
voters, the poor men wiU have at least to provide conveyances 
and refreshmerics to voters. ”, 

A candidate informed us that in his constituency the voter expect- 
ed him to provide conveyance not onl}’’ for himself but also for his friends. 

A distinction may, perhaps, be drawn between tbe hiring of a lorry 
for the conveyance of electors and the purcliase of tickets by rail. In tbe 
latter case facilities are available to tbe voter : in tbe former, generally 
speaking, they are not. The total disregard of the mle forbidding the 
hiring of public conveyances bas a further evil consequence, since, as 
expenditure on this account is illegal, no candidate, though all incur it, 
includes any paxments in respect of it in his return of election expenses. 

Our recommendation. 

764. We recommend, therefore, that the rule regarding hiring should bo 
abrogated, and that candidates and agen'ts sbonld be expected to include 
all expenditure on this account in their return of election expenses. 
At present, these returns are of very little value, on either the credit or 
debit side. 


Treating. 

755. Perhaps to a less extent tbe same remarks apply to treating. It is 
universal, but usually on a moderate and reasonable scale. In most 
elections outside the towns the various candidates erect, near the polling 
station, a large tent, where the tired elector can get a meal before he rmder- 
takes his five mile return journey. As one witness put it to us : “ An 

election in the mufassal is like a fair, with everyone feasting and enjoying 
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W. D. Ckristie in liis book “ Tbe Ballot ” (1872), quotes .the fol- 
lowing as skewing the conditions previous to the passing of the Ballot 
Act in l872 :■ — 

“ These corrupt practices I hold, to be one of the most dangerous 
symptoms of the times, tending more than anything else to 
sap the foundations of social order, and to undermine the 
constitution.” (Lord 3?aImerston-; May 9th, 1842.) 

“ There are no defects in the distribution of the franchise, however 
imjust, which arc so destructive of public virtue or of the 
credit of our representative system, as these acts of Isribery, 
and corruption.” {Lord John Bussell, Bebruary 11th, 1853.) 

“ So far from diminishing, the evil is on the increase, and has 
perhaps been practised more generally at the last than at any 
other previous election.” (The Earl of Derby, May 29th, 
1866.) 

768. It would be fanciful to imagine that India, in the development 
of her electoral system, can escape entirely the evils which have accom- 
panied such development elsewhere. It is not unnatural that she should 
produce some indigenous malpractices. But it may be stated, without fear 
of contradiction, that despite all the special dilliculties to , be met in India, 
geographical, physical and intellectual, the historian of the future will 
not record on India’s early efforts, the verdict that we find in “ The 
History of Parliamcutaiy Elections* ” in England : — 

" With the modifying influence of progress, and a more advanced 
civilisation, the time may come w'heh the narrative of the 
robustious scenes of canvassing, polling, chahing, and election- 
feasting, with their attendant incidents of all-prevailing 
bribery, turbulence, and intrigue, may be regarded wdth 
mcredulity as fictions of an impossible age.” 


* By Joseph Greeo (Chatto and Windns, Piccadilly), 1892. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Terms of reference to Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Letter eroji the Marqttess of Zeteand, Secretary of State for India, to Sir 
Laurie Hammond, Chairman, Indian Deiimitation Committee, dated 
31st July 1935. 

I have to communicate to you the wishes of His Majesty’s Government as to 
the investigations to be undertaken bj"- the Indian Delimitation Committee. 


Scope of Commitlee' s Enquiries. 

2. To your Committee His Majesty’s Government will look for a complete 
scheme of delimitation for the territorial constituencies by which members are to 
be elected to the Federal and Provincial Legislatures, together with proposals for 
the natmre and location of the constituencies to be established for the return of 
representatives of certain special interests to which reference is made below. His 
Majesty’s Government would be glad if you would also include in your recommend- 
ations proposals for the method of filling the seats in the Federal Legislature 
allotted to Chief Commissioners’ Provinces where specific provision for this is not 
made in the Bill or its Schedules. 

3. As you are aware, the size of the Legislatures, the allocation of seats to the 
various communities and special interests for which representation is to be provided, 
the qualifications of voters in the territorial constituencies for the Provincial Legis- 
lative Assemblies, and the method of election to seats both in the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures are set out in the First, Fifth and Sixth. Schedules to ,the Gpv- 
emment of India Bill, 1 935. The list of castes and tribes to be scheduled as scheduled 
castes in the various Provinces and the qualifications of voters for the Council 
of State and for the Provincial Upper Houses have 3 'et to be determined. While, 
unfortunately, the detailed investigations required in connection with the franchise 
will involve some further delay, His Majesty’s Government hope that before your 
investigations commence they will be in a- position to inform you of the recommend- 
ations which thej' propose to publish for the information of Parliament on all these 
matters, and they desire that your investigations should provisional proceed on 
the basis of those recommendations. 

Electoral Ar range nents in connecliinwUh Specir’ Interest'!. Women.and the Scheduled 

Odstes. . 

4. A number of points still remain unsettled in connection with the electorate 
for the constituencies (whether in the Federal or in the Provincial Legislatures) tof 
represent special interests such as commerce, industry, mining, planting, labour, 
landholders, universities, and backward areas and tribes. Certain difficult questions 
of detail arise also in connection with the constituencies allotted to women, to labour 
(whether trade-union or special labour constituencies) and to the scheduled castes. 
It is the wish of His Maje.stj'^’s Government that your Committee should evamine 
these matters and should include recommendations as to the action to he taken in 
regard to them in your Report. 

They would be glad also.if, in the case of the seats to represent special interests, 
j’our Committee would, if they find it necessary, include in their Report proposals 
dealing with the qualifications of -voters, the. conduct of elections (including election 
enquiries), and the qualifications necessary for candidature, where no specific pro- 
vision covering these matters has been made in the Bill or its Schedule-s 
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occur in making aTailablo to His Majest3’'’8 Government the recommendations of 
your Committee. They fully recognise the arduous character of the task which 
your Committee will be required tb h^rform and the short space of time into which 
its enquiries must be compressed. .But, as you are aware, much preparatory work 
of the greatest value has already been performed by the Provincial Governments 
and by the Committees which they have associated with their provisional investi- 
gations. The results of these provisional investigacions will be available to you, 
and His Majesty’s Government feel no doubt that _you will find them not only of 
much value in themselves, but of such a character as materially to lighten your 
labours. 
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5. As regards the delimitation of the territorial constituencies, His iMajesty's 
Government, while thej- are content to leave your Committee a \vide discretion in 
matters of detail, are anxious that you should make it jmur general aim to ensure, 
so far as the conditions permit, the maximum degree of contact between the candi- 
dates and electors, and the convenience of both, due regard being paid to adminis- 
trative needs ; the ideal to be^ aimed at being constituencies manageable in area, 
in number of voters, and in x>bysical characteristics. Tliey wish to draw your 
special attention to the importance of securing a reasonable balance between the 
representation of town and country in the new Provincial Legislatures, and you 
will no doubt have regard to the observations of the Indian Franchise Committee 
on this point in paragraph 95 of their Keport- 

0. A xjroblem which will call for consideration in connection with the delimita- 
tion of certain of the territorial constituencies is the question whether more than 
one seat should bo assigned to a single constituenoy.' Broadh' speaking, His 
jrajesty’s Government are disposed to think that, save where the establishment of 
multi-member constituencies i.s necessitated Iw the reservation of seats (as in the 
case of the schedxiled castes and of the M.abrattas in Bombay) or for other special 
reasons, there would be advantagein each constituency returning a single member. 
Tile point is, however, one which your Committee will no doubt considei- in the 
light of local conditions and of the views expressed b 3 ' tlio various Provinces 
concerned. His Majesty’s Government would, however, be glad if, in any case in 
wliich \'Ou think it desirable to recommend the establishment of a multi-member 
constituency, jmu will consider the use of the single non-transferable vote, a question 
which, as I'ou are aware, has attracted considerable attention in the discussions 
in Parliament on the Government of India Bill. 

7. His Majesty’s Government recognise that (as in the case of the franchise for '' 
the Provincial Legislative Assemblies which is embodied in the Sixth Schedule to the 
Bill) it will be unwise to insist on an artificial uniformity in matters such as the size 
or population of the territorial constituencies in the different Provinces, the method 
of dealing with the problems presented by such special interests as labour, etc., 
and that full weight must be given to the differonees in provincial conditions. They 
feel, however, that there must be many points on wJiioh a considerable degree of 
uniformity as between Provinces will be practicable, and that, in particular, it should 
he jiossible for jmur Committee to perform a useful work of co-ordination in con- 
nection with the constituencies allotted to special interests. 

Procedure. 

S. The procedure to be adopted for the conduct of j'our enquiry is, of course, 
essentiallj' a matter for y'our Committee to decide. But His Majesty’s Government 
attach great importance to your Committee’s ensuring that it is fully inform d 
of the views and wishes of the various interests for which representation is to bo 
provided, particularly’ in the case of those interests, such as the Scheduled Castes, 
labour, women, and the backward areas and tribes, for which specific provision 
has hitlierto eitlicr been absent <ir has been made by 'means of nomination. While 
the pre.ssure of time maj- make it necessary’ to curtail the amount of oral evidence 
to V)o taken they trust that it will be possiblo, with the assistance of the represen- 
tative committees which have lieen establi.sbed in most, if not all. Provinces and 
by arranging for the early' submission of written statements by the various interests 
concerned, to ensure that the problems presented by’ the electoral representation of 
these important scction.s of tb.c comran.-iity arc fully before your Committee in 
i-eaching its conclusions. 

9- His Mnjesty’’8 Government desire me in conclusion to impress upon y'Ou the 
great importance of completing your investigations at as early a date as possiblo. 
As you ai-e aware, it will he neeessary' for His Majesty’s Government, in the light 
of the recommendations of y’our Committee, to submit detailed nroposals for consi- 
deration by both Houses of Parliament, and until Parliament has taken a decision 
on tho.so^ recommendations it will not bo possible to proceed with the first requisite 
for the iniuodnction of the new Provincial Constitution, namelv, tbe preparation 
of the electoral rolls. It js tiius of groat importance that no avoidable delay should 
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16. Khan Bahadur Syed Zahid Ali Sabzposh, MX.C. 

16. Professor E. Ahmad Shah, M. A., B. Litt., M.L.C. 

17. Lady Kailash Srivastava, M.L.C. 

18. Rai Go^^nd Chandra, M.L.C. 

19. Mr. E. M. Souter, C.I.E., M.L.C. _ r. r « t’ 

20. Captain hfawab Sir Mohammad Ahmad Sai’d Khan, K.G.S.I., K.O.l.L-, M.ts.E., 

LL.D., of Chhatari. 

21. Baja Indrajit Pratap Bahadur Sabi, of Tamkobi. 

22. Rai Bahadur Sahu Har Prasad (of PUibhit). 

23. The Hoti’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad (of Muzaffarnagar}. 

24. Rai Sahib Munshi Hari Prasad Tamta (of Almora). 

25. Rai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sahib, M.L.C. 

26. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Saiyid Habib-ullah, M.L.C., Bar-at-Law. 

27. Honorary Captain Baja Durga Narain Singh, of Tirwa. 

28. Rai RajeshTrar Bali, B.A., O.B.E., M.L.C. 

29. Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law, M.L.C. 

30. Kunwar .fagbhan Singh, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

.■11. Mr. H. H. J. Mills. 

32. Master Abdullah Mistri. 

33. Babu Ram Sahai. 

The Puvjah. 

1. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Cbhotu Ram, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

2. Sardar Buta Singh, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

.3. Khan Bahadur Hawab Mian Muhammad Hayat Qureshi, C.I.E., M.L.C. 

4. Rai Bahadur Lala Mukand Lai Puri, Bar.-at-Law., M.L.C. 

5. Mrs. Chatterjeo. 

6. Professor W. Roberts, C.I.E., M.L.C. 

7. Khan Sahib Chaudhari Riasat Ali, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

8. Khwaja Mohd. Eusooff., M.L.C. 

9. Mr. M. A. Ghani, Bar.-at-Law., M.L.C. 

10. Babu Hans Raj. 

Bihar. 

1. Babu Chandreshvar Prasad Narayan Singh, C.I.E., M.L.C 

2. Mr. E. C. Danby. 

3. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.L.C. 

4. Pandit Shiva Shankar Jha. 

5. Babu Gur Sahay Lal. 

6. Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Saheb. 

7. Mr. A. P. Middleton, I.C.S. 

8. Mr, Sagram Hembrom, M.B.E., M.L.C. 

9. Babu Ram Narayan, M.L.C. 

10. Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, M.L.C. 

11. Sirs. S. Lal. 

12. Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay, M.L.C. 

13. Khan Bahadur- Shah Muhammad Yahya, M.L.C. 

14. Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha, M.L.C. 

16. Babu Harmadho Prashad Sinha, M.L.C. 

16. Maulvi Muhammad Shafi, M.L.C. 

17. Babu Bameshwar Prasad Singh, M.B.E. 

18. Rai Bahadur Kamalesh-vvari Sahay. 

19. Maulvi Saiyid Hasan. 

The Central Provinces. 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. (Clmirman) 

2. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur K. S. Najnidu, M.L.C, 

3. Rai Bahadur Dadu Dwarkanath Singh, .M.L.C. 

4. Rao Saheb R. W. Ifulay, M.L.C. 

6. Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal, M.L.C. 

G. Mr. G. A.' Gavai. M.L.C. 

7. Mrs. Ramabai Tambe, M.L.C. 

5. Mr. K. P. Pande, M.L.C. 

0. Mr. Jhunilal Verma, M.L.C. ’ 
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Personnel o£ {he'ProvincialiDelimitation Committees. 

Madras. 

1. ]M. K. Ey. S. Muthiah Mudalij’ar Avargal, B.A., B.L. (Qiairmaii). 

2. Eao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, B.A., B.L., M.L.C. 

3. Mr. Daniel Thomas, M.L.C. 

4. M. Pi., By. Rao Sahib N. Sivaraj Avargal, !M,L.C. 

5. Ivlian Bahadur Yahya Ali Sahib Bahadur,' M,L.O. 

6. Sir M. Ramachandra Rao. 

7. M. R. R.y. K. P. Raman JIcnon Avargal, M.L.C. 

S. Dr. P. Subbarayan, M.L.C. 

9. Mrs. M. Venkatasubha Rao. 

10. Mr. T. G. Rutherford, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

11. M. R. Ry. N. Ranganathan Avargal. 

12. 51. R. Ry. Dirvan Bahadur A. Eamas'srami Mudaliyar Avargal. 

13. 51. R. E}’. A. Ranganntha 5fudaliyar Avargal, 5r.L.C.t, 

14. G. T. Boag, C.I.E., J.C.S. fSecretai^'). 

Bomhay. 

1. The Hon’ble 5Ir. Justice N. J. Wadia, I.C.S. , Bar.-at-Law (Chairman). 

2. Mr. C. 55^ A. Turner, C.S.I., O.I.E., I.C.S. 

3. Rao Bahadur R. E. Kale, 5I.L.C. 

4. Sardnr Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai R. Nailc, 5I.L.C. 

5. Rao Bahadur N. E. Navle, 5I.L.C. 

6. 5Ir. Hoosenally 51. Rahimtoola, 5I.L.C. 

7. IGian Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan, 5I.L.C. 

8. Rao Bahadur S. N. Angadi, 5I.L.C. 

9. Dr. P. G. Solanki, 5I.L.C. 

10. Rao Saheb V. H. Vachhrajani, 5I.A., LL.B. (Secretary)., 

Bengal. 

1. The Hon’blo Khwaja Sir Nizamuddin, K.C.I.E. {Chairman;. 

2. The Hon’blo Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy, Kt., 5I.L.C. 

3. 5ri'. E. C. Oliatterjeo, iM.L.C. 

4. Mr. S. M. Bose, 5I.L.C. 

h. 51r. Narendra Kumar Basu, 5I.L.C. 

6. Klian Bahadur 5Iuhainniad Abdul hlumin, C.I.E., M.L.C. 

7. 5Iaulvi Tamizuddin Khan, 5I.L.C. 

8. 5Ir. H. S. Suhrawardv, M.L.C. 

9. 5Ir.C.G. Cooper, 5I.L.C. ^ 

•10. 5Ir. E. T. McCluskie. 5T.L.C. 

11. 5Ir. hlukunda Bihari hlalilc, 5T,L.C. 

12. Mrs. P. K. Bo.so, M.B.E. 

13. 5Ir. K. C. Roy Ohaudhuri, 5I.L.C. 

14. 5Ir. G. P. Hostg, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

15. Mr. H. J. Tss'V'nam, C.T.E., I.C.S. 

16. hlr. R. N. Gilchrist, C.I.E., I.E.S. 

The United Pronnees. 

1. Tlie Hon'ble Sir. J. 51. Clay, C.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S. (President), 

2. The Hon’blo Kunwar Sir hlaharaj Singh, Kt., C.I.E., 5f.A. 

3. The Hon’blo Narvab Sir hliihammad Yusuf, Kt., Bar.-at-Law., SI.L.C 

4. The Hon’blo Sir Jwala P. Srivastava, Kt., 5I.Sc., A.5f.S.T., 5I.L.C. 

5. Nawabzada 5Iohammad Liaqat Ali Khan, 5I.A., Bar.-at-Law, 5I.L.O. 

6. Rai Bahadur B. Vikramajit Singh, B.A., LL.B., 5LL.C. 

7. Khan Baliadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, B.A., C.I.E., Bar.-at-Law, 5r.L.C. 

S. Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh, 5I.L.C. 

9. Lala Shyam Lai, 5I.L.0. 

10- Raja Syed hlohammad 5Tehdi of Pirpur, 5I.L.C. 

11, Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, 5T..A.., LL.B., 5I.L.C. 

12, Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, B.Sc., E.C.S., 51.L.C. 

13, Khan Bahadur hlaulvi Fa.sih-uddin, M.L.C. 

•14. Pandit Prem Bnliabh Belwal, 5r.L.G. 
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Sind. 

1. Mr. G. Davis. I.G.S. (Ohairman). 

'2. Khan Bahadur Allah. Bakhsh Khan Saheb Haji Muhammad Umar, O.B.E., 
M.L.C. 

3. Seth Haji Abdullah Haroon, M.L.A. 

4. Dewan Bahadur Hiranand Khemsing Advaui. 

5. Mr. G. G. Drewe, I.C.S. (Sesrotary). 
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10. Mr. V. D, Kolte, M.L.G. ' 

11. Khan JJahador Sjed Hifazat AU, M.L.C. 

12. Mr. R. A. Kanitkar, M.L.C. 

13. Dr. P. S. Deshmukh, M.L.C. 

14. Mr. M. P. Kolhe, M.L.C. 

16. Mr. Syed Mobinvtr Rahman, M.L.C. 

16. Mr. G*. B. Parakh, iLL.C., 

17. Ml. K. J. Roughton, G.I.E., I.C.S. 

18. Mr. C. R. Hemeon, I.C.S. 

19. Mr. G. D. Deshmnkh, I.C.S. 

20. ilr. S. H. Y. Onisnam; I.C.S. (Socretary). 

Assam. 

1. m. E. S. Rofley, C.I.E. 

2. Rai Sahib Pyari Mohan Das, M.L.C. 

3. KJian Sahib Mahmud Ali, M.L.C.. 

4. Maulavi klunawarali, kl.L.C. 

6. Babn Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhuri, M.L.C. 

6. Srijut Eohini Kumar Chaudhuri, M.L.C. 

7. Rai Bahadur Brindaban Chandra Goswami, M.L.C. 

8. Srijut Mahendra Katli Gohain, M.L.C. 

9. lOian Bahadur Nuruddin Ahmed, M.L.C. 

10. Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das Sena pati. 

11. Mrs. A. Z. Rahman. 

The North- tVcsl Frontier Provinee. 

1. Tho Hon’ble LieutenanLColonol Naivnb Sir Muhammad Akb.ar lOian, Khan 

of Hoti. 

2. Tho Hon’ble Klian Bahadur JJ^awab Sahibzada Sir Abdul Qaiyum, K.C.T.E., 

M.L.C. 

3. The Hon’ble IHian Bahadur Abdul Ghafur Khan, Khan of Zaidn, M.L.C. 

4. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Hissamuddin Khan, C.I.E. 

6. Mr. Muhammad Yuni.s Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

6. Rai Sahib Mehi' Chand Ixhauna, B.A., M.L.C. 

7. Sardar Raja Singh, M.A., LL.B. 

8. Mr. Malikur-Rahman, ILayani, M.L.C. 

0. Khan Sadullah Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

10. Mr. Muhammad Jan Klian, Bar -.at-Law. 

11. Naivab Zafar Khan. 

12. Khan Bahadur Abdur Kaiiim Khan, M.L.C. 

13. Kawabzada Muhammad Kasriillah Khan, M.L.C. 

14. Mr. Muhammad Aurangzeh Khan. 

16. Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, kl.L.A. 

16. ilr. Ghulam Rabbani Khan, B.A., M.L.C. 

17. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaman Khan, SI.L.O. 

Orissa. 

1. E. S. Hoernle, Esq., I.C.S. iChairmanb 

2. A. F. W. Dixon, Esq., I.C.S. 

3. Raja Sri Sri Sri Krishna Cliaiidra Gajapathi Naravnn Deo, or Parlakimodi, 

M.L.C. 

4. Raja Sir Rajendra Narayan Bhanga Deo Bahadur, Kt., O.B.E,, of Kantkai 

5. Rai Bahadur .LakshrnidJiar .MaUanti, M.L.C. 

6. Rev. Brajananda Das, .M.L.C. 

7. Rai Bahadur Loknath I^Iisra, .M.L.C. 

8. Babu Brajatnohan Panda, M.L.C. 

9. Mrs. S. Das. 

10. Bao Bahadur T. Pattabiiiramaj'ya Pantalu Gam. 

11. Babu Radharanjan Das, .M.L.C. 

12. Sriraan Niranjan Patnaik. 

IS. Babu .Tagannnth Das. M.A., M.L.C. 
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Witnesses £rom the United Provinces. 

Naini Tal, October 10, 1935. 

33. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih-Uddin Sahib, 

M.L.C. 

34. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Qayum Sahib 

35. Ur. S. M. Elahi . . 

36. Mr. M. I. Hassan 

37. Mr. Sarwat Yar Khan Sahib . . ... 

38. Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal Sahib, M.L.C. 

39. Rai Bahadur Pandit Badri Dntt Joshi Sahib, 

40. Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht Sahib, 

B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Almora. 

41. Thakur Indra Singh, Nayal Sahib, Advocate. 

42. Mr. Mukandi Lai, Lansdowne, Garhwal . . 

43. Pandit Deva Nand Gairola Sahib, B.A., 

LL.B., Garhwal. 

44. Thakur Jasoud Singh Bisht Sahib, B.A., 

LL.B., Naini Tal. 

46. Rai Bahadur Lala Jai Lai Sahib, Naini Tal . . 

46. Khan Bahadur SheUdi Abdul Qayum Sahib, 

Naini Tal. 

47. Lala Mohan Lai Sah Sahib, M.A., LL.B. 

48. Rai Sahib Munshi Hari Prasad Tamta Sahib 

49. Babu Ram Sahai Shib 

50. Babu Baldeo Prasad Jaiswal Sahib 
October 11, 1935. 

51. Mr. S. M. Bashir, B. Com. (London), F.R.E.S. 

52. ' Sardar Inder Singh . . . . . . 

53. Lala Padarapat Singhania Sahib, President of j 

the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 1 
meroe and Industry. 

54. Mr. Gur Prasad Kapoor . . 

55. Lala Shri Ram . . 

56. Mr. Jung Bahadur Mehrotra 

57. Mr. Ram Narain Garg . . . . . . ^Merchants’ Chamber, 

68. Rai Sahib Babu Rup Chand .Jain Sahib .. f United Provinces. 

69. Mr. Ram Ratan Gupta 

60. Mr. H. G. Misra 

61. Mr. K. M, Purkaystha, M.A. 

62. Mr. Baiinath Mehrotra 

63. Lala Eashori Lai Sah Sahib 

64. Mr. Radliey Shiam Agarwala . . . . ^ 

6.5. Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit Singh Sahib, 

B.A., LL.B,, M.B.E., M.L.C. 

66. Rai Bahadur Lala Rameshivar Prasad Bagla. 

67. Rai Bahadur Bhagwan Uass Sahib 

68. Mr. M. L. Gupta, M.A., B. Com. . . . . (^United Provinces Chamber 

69. Lala Mohan Lal.Sah Sahib, M.A., LL.B. . . f of Commerce. 

70. Mr. Girdhari Lai Bazaj 

71. Mr. Amarnath 

72. Mr. Krishna Lai Gupta 

73. Mr. Ram Kumar Bhargava 

74. Mr. I. U. Varshnaie 
October 12, 1935. 

IS. Begum Liaquat Ali Khan Sahiba . . . . Women. 

76. Lala Shyam Lai Sahib, M.L.C. 

77. Nawabzada Mohammad Liaquat Ali Khan'l 

Sahib, M.A. (Oxon.), M.L.C. . L-^gra Province Zamindars’ 

78. Captain Raja Durga Narain Singh Sahib f Association. 

of Tirtva. ( 
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List o! witnesses examined orally in public session by the Indian 
Delimitation Committee. 

Punjab witnesses. 


Simla, CkUi^er 3, W33t 

1. Mr. M. A. Ghani, M.L.C. . . . . • . Punjab Labour Board. 

2. Mr. M. A. Khan . . , . - . . . Central Labour Feden^tion, 

Punjab. 

3. Rao Bahadur Ciiaudhri Chhotn Ram, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

4. KanwarMamraj Singh Chohan, B. A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

5. Pandit Nanah Chand, M. A., M.L.C. 

6. Lala Brij Lall, B.A., LL.B. . . . . Hindu Rights Protection 

Board. 


Oaoher 4, 193-5. 

7. Sir. K. L. Rallia Ram, President, Indian 

Christian Conference. 

8. Babn Hnn.s Raj . . 

9. Mr. Lachman Das 

10. Mr. Modhan Singh, Secretary, Balmik Mandir, 

Simla. 

11. Mr. Bakshi Ram, President, Untouchable 

Association, Jullundur City. 

12. Mr. CliambaRam, Vice-President, Punjab 

Balmik Ad-Dharam Mandal. 

13. Babu Mangu Ram 

14. Mr. Hazara Ram 

15. Setli Kishen Das 

16. Mr. Stdeh Lai 

17. Mr. S-\vatamDas.. 

18. Mr. IsharDas, B.A., LL.B. 

19. Rai Bahadur P. Mukorjoo, Itl.L.C. 

20- Rai Baliadur Lala Binda Saran 

21. Mr. J. C. P. Davidson 

22. Mr. U. N. Son, C.B.E. 

23. Mr. H. J. Martin 

24. Mr. T. K. Santanam 

25. Lt. Sardar P. S. Sodhhans 

20. Rai Bahadur Lala Mukand Lai Puri, M.A., 

M.L.O. 

27. Slirimati Loklnvati Jain, M.L.C. 

28. Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din, B.A., LL.D. 


Punjab Indian Christian 
Association. 


>Schedulcd c.astcs. 


Punjab Ad-Dharam (Do- 
^ pressed Classes) Fcdera- 
. . J tion, Jullundur City, 

. . ] Punjab Prorincinl Depress- 
. . V ed Classes Association, 
. . J Lahore. 


Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merco and Northern 
India Chamb{>r oi Gom- 
morco. 


I 


Indian Clmmbor of Oom- 
morco. 

Women. 

Anjmnan-i-Tslnmia, Punjab. 


October 5, 1935. 

29. Sardar Sampuran Singli, M.L.C. 

30. Rai Bahadur Sardar Basakha Singh 

31. ilr. A. G. Clow, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 


32. air. R. J. S. Dodd I.C.S. 


; ■ j>Sikh coininunity. 

, . Soerotarjs’, Government of 
India, Department of In- 
dustries and Labour. 

. . Reforms Comniissionor. 
Punjab. 
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Assam witnesses — contd. 
114. IClian Baliadur Maulvi Keramat Ali, M.L.C., 
Leader of the Assam Moslem Association 
Deputation. 

116. Ivlian Sahib Maulvi Sayidur Rahman, M.A., 
R.L., General Secretary, Assam Moslem 
Association, Dibrugarh. 

116. Maulvi Wajid Ali, B.L., Secretary, Anjuman- 

SabUe-Islamia, Gauliati. 

117. Maulvi Ruknuddin Ahmed, Secretary, Dis- 

trict Committee, Assam Muslim Associa- 
tion. 

118. Maulvi Tayebulla, B.Sc., B.L., General 

Secretary, Assam Valley Moslem League, 
Gaiihati. 

119. Air. F. A. Ahmed, Vice-President, Assam 

Aluslim League. 

120. Alaulvi A. Nurul Hague, Joint Secretary, 

Anjuman-Sabile-Islamia, Gauhati. 

121. Alaulvi Sa 3 'id Abdur Rouf, B.L., Barpetta. 

122. Alaulvi Deraj uddin Ahmed, Jorhat 

123. Srijut G. N. Bardaloi, AI.A., B.L., Chairman, 

Alunicipal Board, Gauhati 

124. Srijut Jogendranath Barua,B.L., General Sec- 

retary, Assam Association, Gauhati 
12,5. Air. F. A. Ahmed 


Assam Valley and Lfpper 
’ Assam Aluslims. 


Assam VaUej". 


126. Srijut Rajard Kanto Goswami, B.L., Gauhati J 

127. Rai Sahib Sonadh.arDas Senapati, President,' 

Depressed Classes Association, Assam. 

128. Srijut Alahendra Lai Das, B.L., Al.L.C., 

129. Babu Bipin Bihari Das, Secretary, Depressed ^’Scheduled castes 

Classes A.ssociation, Surma Valley, Habiganj 

130. Babu Akshoy Kumar Das, B.L. Depressed 

Classes Association, Assam, Sunamganj. 

131. Srijut Ramesh Chandra Das, M.A., B.L. ^ Depressed Classe.'! Comrau- 

132. Srijut Ramnath Das, B.L., Nazira . . J nity of Assam. 

October 29, 193-5. 

133. Rai Bahadur Sati.sh Chandra Datta, Presi-' 

dent, Sylliet Hindu Sabha. 

134. Babu Girindra Kumar Dev, Sjdhet Hindu 

Sabha. 

135. Babu B. .Bhattacharya, Secretary, Sylhet 

Hindu Sabha. 

136. Babu Charu Chandra Datta, Shillong 

137. Babu Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhury, B.L., y Surma Valley. 

Al.L.C., Habiganj. 

138. Alaulvi Abdul Alatin Chaudhurr'", Al.L.A. 

139. Air. Abdus Sattar, Shillong 

140. Air. Abdul Hannan Chaudhury 

141. Rai Bahadur Amar Nath R 03 ', Leader of the 

Sunamganj Peoples’ Association. 

142. Babu Nagendra Kumar Chaudhury, Secretar 3 %‘' 

Sunamganj Peoples' Association. 

143. Babu Jotindra Nath Bhadra, Sunamgani ( 

Peoples’ .Association. J^Sunnmganj. 

144 Babu .Jitindra Nath Roy, B.L., Sunamganj 
Bar Association Deputation. 

145. Alaulvi Abdul Hannan Chaudhur 3 ^ 

146. Airs. B. Taylor, Diengdoh, Shillong . . IVomon. 
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Witnesses from tlie United Provinces — candd. 

79. Rai Babadur Rai Indra Narain Sahib . . 

80. Mimslii Gajadlmr Prasad Sahib, M.A., LL.B., l-^gra Province Zamindars’' 

M.L.C. f Association. 

81. Rao Maharaj Singh Sahib of Kasganj 

82. Raja Muhammad Ainir Ahmad lUian Sahib, 

Khan Bahadur, of Mahmudabad. 

S3. Raja Sai 3 'id JMuhammad Mohdi Sahib, M.L.C. , 
of Pirpur. 

84. Rai Bahadur Raja Bishcslnvar Daj'al Sofh I 

Sahib, B.Sc.. F.O.S.. M.L.C., of jMoL.uddin- I 

pur. [_ British Indian Association* 

85. Rai Rajcshwar Bali SaJiib, B.A., O.B.E., f Oudh. 

M.L.C., of Darj-abnd. j 

80. Shoildr Muhammad Habib-XJUali Sahib, j 
O.B.E., JM.L.C., of Saidanpur. 

87. Rai Krisimapal Singli Sahib of Birapur 

88. Sheikh Mubashir Husain Qldwai Salub 

89. Khan Bahadur Jlunslii Siddiquo Ahmad 

90. Kumvami Lady 'Maharaj Singh .. ... Women. 

Witnesses from Bihar and Orissa. 




Ranchi, October JO, 793o. 

91. Rev. B. Das, M.L.C. . . . - . . 1 

92. Babu Ram, Karayan, B.A., ^LL.C. 

93. Babu Jagjiwau Ram. President, Bihar Pro- 

vincial Dopro-'sed Classes Ivengue. Patna. 

94. Mr. V. R. Kalappa, Vice-Prc.sidcnt, MetaF 

M^orkors’ Unioii, Jnmuhedpur. 

95. Mr. W. V. R. Naidu, General Secretary, 

Metal Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur. 

90. Mr. K. Rama Rao, Assistant Sccretarv' and 
Treasurer, Metal Workers’ Union, Jam- 
shcdxiur, 

97. lilr. K. K Bhabtacharyya, M.A., B.L., Presi- 

dent, Indian Minors’ Association, Jharia. 

98. Mr. P. C. Bose, Secretary, Indian iiiners’ 

Association, Jliaiia. 

99. Babu Chandreshvar I’rashad Naravan Singh, 

C.I.E., M.L.C. 

100. Rai Bahadur Shj’amnaudan Salia.v, M.L.C. 

101. Babu Rameshvar Prashad Singh, M.L.C. 

102. Maulvi Saivid Hassan. 

103. Mr. S. K. Roy, M.A. 

104. ^Ir. Dhan Masili Panna, B.A. 

105. Mr. Boniface Lakra. JLA., B.L. .. 
lot). Air. Ignas Bek . . 

107. Airs. S. Lall .. .. .. 

108. Airs. S. Das, B.A. 

109. Mrs. H. D. Chatterji . . . . . I 

110. Alaulvi Abdul Hamid, B.A. .. .F 

111. Alaulvi Shah Maswood Ahmed 

112. Air. H. B. Chandra, B. Com. (Bom.) 

Assam witnesses. 


• Scheduled castes. 


• Labour. 


Bihar and Orissa Christian 
CouncD. 

Choto Nagpur Catholie 
’’ Sabha. 

- Women. 

Muslim Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Bihar and Orissa Clinmber 
of Conimerco. 


Shillong, October 28, 103o. 

113. SirSyed Aluhammad Sandulla, AL.4., B.L.. Assam Vallov and Upper 
Leader of the A.ssam Malley Aluslim T.,ea,gue Assam Aluslims. 
Deputation. 
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Bengal witnesses — contd. 


192. 


193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 




191. Mr. H. A. Antrobus, Chairman, Indian Tea'l 
Association, Calcutta. ) 

Mr. J. S. Graham, Chairman, Darjeeling and 
Dooars Sub-Committee, Indian Tea Asso 
tion. 

Mr. J. Edmond, Chairman, Dooars Planters 
Association. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka, ICt., '1 

C.I.E. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria, M.L.A. 

Mr. A. M. Poddar, M.L.G. 

197. !Mr. A. K. Ghose 

198. Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, C.I.E., I.E.S. 


Tea Industry 
Gardens). 


(Bengal Tea 


J- Marwari Association. 

■ ' ^ Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

Reforms Commissioner and 
Joint Secretary (ea:-offi- 
cio) to the Government of 
Bengal ; Formerly Labour 
Commissioner, Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 


Madras witnesses. 


Madras, November 26, 1935. 

199. Diwan Bahadiu: A.-Appadurai Pillai, M.A., 

I.S.O., M.L.G. 

200. Mr. T. Arumainatham, B.A., B.L. 

201. Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswami Ayyar 

202. Diwan Bahadur Govindos Chathurbhooja- 

doss. 

203. Rao Sahib L. C. Guruswamy, President, 

Arundhatya Maha Sabha. 

204. Mr. 0. Abdul Hakim Sahib .. .0 

205. Rao Sahib T. S. Kaohapakesa Mudaliar, B. A. Southern India 

206. Mr. P. Raghavan Nair .. .. . . J of Commerce. 


Indian Christians. 

Indian Christians. 

University. 

Commerce. 

Scheduled castes. 


Chamber 


207. The Hon’ ble Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiyar 

of Chettinad. 

208. Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M.L.A. 

209. Rao Sahib N. Sivaraj, JB.A., B.L., M.L. G. 

210. Mr. P. V. Rajagopal PiUai, M.L.C.,F.A.V 

211. Mr. J. Sivashanmugam, M.A. 

November 27, 1935. 

212. Mr. B. Shiva Rao, M.A. 

213. IMr. V. Chakrrai Chettiar, B.A., B.L. 

214. Mr. G. Ramanjulu Naidu 

215. Mr. G. Chelvapthy Chettiar 

216. Mr. S. Ahmad Sheriff , . 

217. Mr. C. V. Theagarajan 

218. Mr. V. Adikesavalu 

219. Mr. K. V. Bakthavatsalu 

220. Mr. C. Basudev, M.L.G. 

221. Mr. K. R. Avadhani, B.A., B.L. 

222. Mr. M. S. Kotiswaram, B.A., B.T. 

223. Mr. T. V. K. Naidu . . 


224. Rao Bahadur R. Srinisvasan, M.L.C. 

225. Miss M. Janaki Ammal . . 

226. Mrs. M. K. Ramayya, B.A., L.T, 

227. Mrs. K. Alamelumangathayarammal, M.L.C. J 
MC164IDC(WOP) 


Nattukkottai Nagarthars’ 
Association. 

Scheduled castes. 

^Scheduled castes. 

Madras Labour Union. 

^Madras Labour Union. 

Buckingham and Car- 
natic Mill Employees’ 
Union. 

Actual workers, Bucking- 
ham and Carnatic Mills. 
Labour Sub-Committee of 
the Provincial Delimi- 
tation Committee. 

South Indian Railway 
Workers’ Union, Tiichi- 
nopoly. 

Scheduled castes. 




Women. 
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Assam witnesses — condd. 


147.. Srijut Harondra Nath Baraa, B.A., Gauhati"] 

148. Srijhit Somoswar Clioudhaiy, Momher, ^Labour. 

Municipal Board, Ganhati. 

149. Mr. Bodori P. Jlarak, Baghmara . . 

150. Mr. Bonjamin Momin, Tura 


:: 


Garo Hill.s. 


•'1 

. . I Sluslim Pisfiormon 
. . ^ munity of Sylhet 
. . J trict. 

M.L.C. ICliasi and Jaintia Hills. 


com- 

Dis- 


Ocloher 30, 1935. 

151. Maulvi Azizur Rahman, B.A., LL.B. 

152. Mr. Mohamod Wajidullah 

153. Mr. Mohammed Khalilnr Rahman 

154. Mr. Mohanied Waris 

155. Haji Moliammod Abdul Bari 

156. Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, M.A. 

167. Rai Bahadur Kali Charan Son, Gauhati . . "I 

168. Rai Bahadur Mohendra Nath Lahiri, Gauhati j 

159. Rai Sahib Ratnoswac Das Gupta, Mangaldai ^Assara Domiciled Peoples 

160. Rai Bahadur Johan Ram Goonka, Shillong. . | and Settlora Association. 

161. Mr. Ram Samp Singh, Gauhati .. ..J 

162. Ml'. F. W. Hockonhull, M.L.A. , . . . Labour and Tea Industry. 

163. Rai Sahib Tansukh Rai Sarau-gi, Gauhati . . ' 

164. Mr. Kedarmal Brahmin, Advocate, Gauhati 

165. Mr. Jwala Prasad Agaru’alla, Gauhati 

166. Mr. Ram Kumar Himmatsinghk'a, Gauhati )-Mar\vari Association. 

167. Mr. Ram Narayan Agarwalla, Gauhati 

168. Mr. Balchand Sarau'gi, Gauhati .. 

169. Mr. Kamakhya Prasad Bajoriyn, Shillong. 


Bengal witnesses, 

CAtODOTA, November 10, 1935. 

170. Mr. D. P. ICliaitan 

171. Mr. A. L, Ojha 

172. Mr. M. P. Gandhi 

173. Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, Kt., M.L.A. 

174. Mirza Ahol Hasan Ispahan!, M.A., LL. 

(Cantab). 

November 18, 1935. 

175. Mr. N. R. Sarkar 

176. Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., M.L.C. 

177. Mr. D. N. Sen 

178. Mr. S. C. Sen 

179. Mr. M. N. Mookharji, M.L.C. . . 

180. Babu Amulj'adhone Ray, B.L., M.L.C. 

181. Babu Aprakash Gayen 

182. Mrs. Shamsun Nahar Mahmud, Secretary, 

All Bengal Muslim Ladies Association 

183. Mrs. N. C. Sen 

184. IMrs. P. K. Bose, M.B'.E. . . . . . 

185. Mr. K. C. Roy Chaudimry, M.L.C. . . 1 

186. Mr. Aftab Ali . . . . . . [ 

187. Mr. S. C. Sen, B.L. ' .. .. J, Bengal Trade 

188. IVlr. Faiz Ahmad, B.L., Bengal Mariners’! Federation. 

Union. i 

189. Mr. A. Zaman .,J 

November 19, 1935. 


. . V Indian Chamber of 

. . J Commerce. 

'.B.'\-Mo.slem Chamber of 

J Commerce. 


Bengal National Chamber 
J of Commerce. 

Indian Mining Federa- 
tion^ 

All Bengal Depressed 
Classes Federation. 


►All India 
Conference. 


Women’s 


Unions 


190. Mr. F. W. Hockcnhull, Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation. 


Tea Industry {Apsaiu 
Tea Gardens). 
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Bombay witnesses — contd. 


263. 

264. 

265. 


267. 

268. 

269. 

270. 

271. 

272. 

273. 

274. 

275. 


■ \woinoii. 


yLaboiir. 


C, 


261. Mrs. Paiz B. Tyabji 

262. Mrs. Wilkie BroTvii 
Rao Bahadur R. S. Asavale, M.L.C., J.P. 

Mr. J. P. Gennings, C.B.E., Commissioner 

of Labour, Bombay. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale, M.L.C,, General Secre- 
tary, National Trades Union Federation. 

December 10, 1935. 

266. Sir Hormasji Mody, Kt., M.L.A. 

Mr. T. Maloney . . 

Sir Pursbotamdas Tbakurdas, Elt., 

M.B.E. 

Mr. C. M. Parekh 
Mr. Kasturbbai Lalbbai . . 

Mr. G. I. Patel . . 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, M.A., Pb.D., 

J.P., M.L.C. 

Mr. A. V. Tbakkar, General Secretary, Scheduled castes. 

Harijan Sewak Sangh. 

Dr. Alban D’Souza, M.L.C. 

Rev. R. S. Modak, M.L.C. 

December 11, 1935. 

276. Mr. Mukandray Benjamiir 

277. Miss Sarah Paul. . 

278. Sir Rafi-ud-Din Ahmad, Kt. 


Millowners* 


Cotton 


. . "I Bombay 
. . J Association. 

VEast India 

. . J Association, Ltd. 

. . \Ahmedabad Millo-wners’ 
. . J Association. 

D.Sc., Scheduled Castes. 


:} 


Indian Christians. 


279. TheHon’bleSir A.M.K.DehIavi, Kt., Presh 

dent, Bombay Legislative Coimcil. 

280. Sir Govindrao Balwant Pardhan, Kt. 

281. Mr. Meyer Nissrm 

282. Sir Jehangir Boman Behram, Kt. .. 

283. Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, M.A., LL.B. 

284. Dr. M. C. Jaule . . 


■^Gujerat Indian Christians. 

, Muhammadans of Gujerat 
and Central and Southern 
Divisions. 

Surat Muhammadans 


. . Bombay Municipal 
. . I poration. 


Cor- 


Karachi witnesses. 


December 16, 1935. 

285. Khan Bahadur Syed Mahmud Shah, M.B.E., Single versus plural-mem- 


I.P. 

286. Khan Bahadur M. A. Khuhro, M.L.C. 

287. Mr. Bhoj Sing G. Pahlajani 

288. Mrs. Hatim B. Tyabji 

289. Dr. K. Tarabai . . 

290. Miss Agnes Khemchand . . 

291. Miss Thakuribai Lakbani 
December 1 7, 1935. 

292. Mr. G. H. Raschen 


• J 


ber constituencies. 

Urban versus Rural repre- 
sentation. 

Women. 

All-India Women’s Con- 
ference — Sind Consti- 

tuency. 


. . Karachi Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

293. Mr. B. T. Thakur, Manager of the Central Commerce. 

Bank of India, Ltd., Karachi. 

294. Sir Ghulam Hussain HidayatuUa, K.C.S.I.,"! 

M.L.A. 

295. hlir Bundehali Khan Talpur, M.L.C., Presi- >- Landholders. 

dent, Sind Jagirdar's Association, Hyder- 
abad. 

296. Khan Bahadur Haji Ghulam Nabi Shah, Distribution of seats* 

M.B.E.,,M.L.C. 
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Madras witnesses — cotud: 

228. Mrs. Mona Sensman, B.A,, Hons. (ILondon), 
Vice-President, World’s Executive of Y. W. 
C.A. 

November 28, 1935. 

229. Sir William Wright, Kt., O.B.E. . . 

230. Mr. Basheor Ahmed Sayeed, M.A., B.L., ' 
M.L.C. 


Women. 


Madras Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


231. Mr. B. Pocker Sahib Bahadur, B.A., B.L., J 
M.L.C. 

232. Mr. V. Venkateswara Sastrulu 


>Muhammadans. 


Andhra Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Nagpur witnesses. 


^Deputation of the Berar 
All-Parties Committee. 


^Central 

Deputation. 


NaGpub, December 3, 1935. 

233. Mr. S. B. Tambo 

234. Mr. E. A. Kanitkar, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

Buldana (Berar). 

235. kir. S. Qazi, Izardar, Yeotmal 

236. Eao Bahadur K. W. Brahma, B.A., LL.B., 

C.I.E., M.B.E., Amraoti. 

237. Mr. M. S. Aney, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Ycot- 
mal. 

238. Dr. Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kt. M.A., 

D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.B. (Cantab.), D. Litt. 

239. Mr. S. C. Dube, Hoshangabad . . 

240. The Honourable Mr. V. V. Kalikar, B.A. 

LL.B., Nagpur. 

241. Eai Bahadur Dadu Darvarka Nath Singh, 

M.L.C., Sooni. 

242. Llr. Samiullah Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

243. Eai Sahib Lala JTai Narain, kl.L.C. 

244. Mr. D.T.Mangalmoorti,B.A.,LL.B.,M.L.C. 

245. Sir. Eangshah Bapu, Zamindarof Palasgarh, 

Chanda District. 

December 4, 1935. 

246. Eao Sahib E. W. Fulay, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

247. !Mr. Moti Earn Bansi Mahar 

248. Air. Nathu Upasia Fuljhalo 

249. Mr. Jcolang Moti Ram 

250. Sir. G. A. Gavai, M.L.C., AU-India De- 
pressed Classes Association, Amraoti. 

251. ilr. D. K. Bhagat, Depressed Classes VSchednlcd castes. 
Federation ; President, Central Provinces 
and Berar Matang Society. 

Bombay witnesses. 

Bombay, December 9, 1935. 

252. Sir John Abercrombie, Kt. 

263. Mr. W. G. Lely 
254. Mr. L. A. Stronaoh 


Provinces’ 


>Labour. 


255. Mr. Manu Subodar 

256. ilr. L. E. Tairsee, M.L.C. 

257. Mr. J. K. Mehta, M.A. 

258. M-. A. M. Sheikh 

orn' Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliyar, 

260. Lady Eamabai Pradhan 


} Bombay Chambor of 

Commerce. 

Bombay Presidonoy Trades 
Association. 

^Indian Merchants’ 

J Chamber. 

Muslim Political Associa- 
tion, Surat District. 

Women. 
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INDEX. 


A 


Pah. A. 


AbokiginaIjS 

Christian . . . . . . • - . ■ 176, 603 

EfiEect on distribution of seats between Central Provinces 191, 196 

and Berar. 

Acknowledgments . . . . . • . . 3, 759 

Agila — 

Relative representation as compared with Ondh . . 125, 126 

University . . . . . . . . . . 379 

Zamindars — Landholders’ constituencies . . . . 399 — 409 

Zamindars — ^Landholders’ constituencies (E. A.) . . 665 


Ahmedabad Mill-Ownebs’ Association . . 449-60, 650, 653 


Ahmedabad Textilb Laboub Association 
A J meb-Meew AE A — 

Seat in Council of State 
Seat in Pederal Assembly 
Allahabad Univbbsitv 
Allied Castes 
Ambedeae, De. B. R. 

Andjsba Chambeb of Commeboe 


518, 520 

693, 717 
692 
379 
92 
279-80 
440-1, 445, 652 


Andhba Univebsity 
Anglo-Indian Constituencies — 

Bengal . . 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Council of State . . . ^ 

Distribution of seats between Provinces 
Madras . . 

Methods of voting 
Pimjab . . 

Qualifications of candidates and electors 
United Provinces . . 

Ahnamalai Untvebsity 
Assam — 

Backward Areas and Tribes constituencies 
Commerce constituencies . . 


379 


676 

679 

675 

580 

693-4, 696-7 
570 
574 
574—80 
578 
571-2 
577 
379 


615 

422, 425, 472—6 


Distribution of seats between Assam and Surma Valleys 221 — 7 

Distribution of seats in P. L. A. .. .. .. 216 

European constituencies . . . . . . . . 592 

Indian Christian constituencies . . . . . . 603 — 5 


Labour constituencies . . . . , . . . 482, 484, 645, 

548—69 


Preparatory work by Local Government 
Provincial Legislative Council 
Scheduled caste constituencies , . 
Seats in Council of State 
Seats in Pederal Assembly 
Single-member copstitueneies 
Statistics 

Territorial constituencies . . 

Urban and rural representation 
Women’s constituencies 
Associated Chambebs of Commeboe 
Attook Disteict 


217 
621, 646-7 

322-3 
693, 711 
669, 685 

218 
215 

215—230 
24, 218-9 
325, 364-5 
656 


o 


159 


Page. 


69, 219 
73, 76 

1. 275 
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297. Seth Udhavdas Thanwerdas . . . ' 

298. Mr. S. S. Tolani, M.L.C. . . 

299. Muklii Gobindram Pritamdas, President, 

Sind Hindu Sabha. 

300. Mr. Jamshed NiisserwanjiAlehta .. . .* 

. 

301. Mr. Naraindas Anandji Hechar .. ..j 

302. Shaikh Abdul Alajid Lilaram, M.L.C. .. Karachi City Muhammadan 

seats. 

303. Air. Alahomed Hashim Gazdar, M.L.C. . . Single versus plural mem- 

ber Constituencies. 

Peshawar witnesses. 


^Distribution of seats. 
Labour. 


Peshawar, December 21, 1935. 

304. Air. Peer Buldish Khan, AI.A., LL.B., M.L.C. Peshawar City. 

305. Idianzada Ghulam Alimad 

306. Khan Sahib Ghazi Alir Jan Khan . . 

307. Khan Sahib Shcr Jan Khan 

308. Air. Ghulam Jilani Khan . . 

309. Air. Aluhammad Sarwar Khan, Tarkheli 

310. ACss Eafi, Head Alistrcss, Government Kormal Women. 

School for Women, Peshawar. 

311. Ellian Bahadur Alalik Muhammad Amin' 

Khan, O.B.E., ALL.C., of Shamsabad. 

312. Major Sardar Aluhammad Nawaz Khan, 

Sardar of Kot Patch Khan. 

313. Sardar Dost Aluhammad Khan, I.O.M., 

O.B.E., Thatta. 


••J 


Kohat. 

Wazir tribes. 
Haripur tahsil. 


314. 

315. 

316. 

317. 

318. 


Sardar Mumtaz Ali IClian, Campbellpnr. 

Pir Syed Lai Badshah, Sajjadanoshin, 
Alalchad. 

Khan Bahadur Alalik Aluhammad Khan, 
Zaildar Jamman. 

Alalik Shcr Aluhammad Khan 
Sardar Ahmad Buksh Khan 


V-Attock. 


Delhi witnesses. 

New Delhi, December 30, 1935. 

319. Lala Padampat Singhania 

320. Air. D. G. Alulherkar 
January 2, 1936. 

321. Air. A. G. Clow, C.S.L, C.I.E., I.C.S. 


J 


322. The Hon’ble Air. T. A. Stewart, C.S.I., LC.S. 


January 3, 1936. 

323. Air. T. Chapman Alortimer, M.L.A. 

324. Air. I. H. Blackwell, M.C., AI.L.A. . 

325. Air. B. Shiva Bao, AI.A. . . 

326. Air. N. Al. Joshi, AI.L.A., J.P. 

327. Air. Syed Alunawar, AI.L.C., J.P, . 

328. Air. AI. S. Kotiswaram, B.A., B.T. 

.7 amtary 9, 1936. 

329. Air. H. A. Antrobus 

330. Air. J. S. Graham 

331. Air. J, A. Alilligan, M.L.A. ! 


"j Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and 
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Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Depart- 
ment ot Industries and 
Labour. 

Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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Associated Chambers 
Commerce of India. 


of 


National Trades Union 
Federation. 


• • 

. \lndian Tea Association, 
. J Calcutta. 
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